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It  is  now  some  years  since  the  writer  first  read  the 
well-known  statement  of  Josiah  Royce  to  the  effect  that 
the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  central  and  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  of  Christianity.    This  and  other  similar 
statements  fed  an  interest  which  had  already  been  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject  by  observation  of  present- 
day  religious  groups.  The  student  of  Christian  history  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  wherever  there  have 
been  vigorous  revitalizaticns  of  Christian  groups  there  has 
also  been  much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Methodists  well  know  the  insistent  stress 
which  historically  has  been  put  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit.    And  the  stress  has  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  Methodist 
movement.    It  has  meant  essentially  an  insistence  upon  real 
and  vital  religious  experience.      Furthermore,  when  one 
turns  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  one  is  again  con- 
fronted with  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  most  striking  prom- 
inence given  to  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  is 
usual  for  scholars  to  state  with  Gunkel,  "Man  wird  mit  Fug 
behaupten  durfen,  dass  das  alteste  Christ entum  seinen 
eigenttimlichen,  aus  alien  seinen  verschiedenen  Richtungen 
gemeinsam  zu  erkennenden  Charakter  erhalt  neben  andem 
Faktoren  nicht  am  letzten  durch  die  Ueberzeugung  vom  Besitze 


des  Geistes."1    Professor  Case  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  Christianity  as  described 
by  the  various  Hew  Testament  writers  is  in  general  a  re- 
ligion of  the  Holy  Spirit."3"    And  yet  in  spite  of  this 
appraisal  of  the  place  of  the  Spirit  in  Christianity 
both  ancient  and  modern,  others  besides  Professor  Royce 
have  had  cause  to  lament  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject.   Practically,  this  hesitancy  of  approach  to  so  cen- 
tral a  doctrine  has  been  due  to  the  intangible  nature  of 
the  experience.    The  conception  has  little  meaning  for 
many  people  today.    Jesus  I  know,  and  God  I  know,  but  who 
are  you?  is  the  all  too  common  sense  of  perplexity  in  the 
presence  of  the  conception  of  the  Spirit.    Then,  added  to 
the  seemingly  ioystical  nature  of  the  Spirit-experience  is 
the  ecstatic  accompaniments  with  which  it  has  been  associat- 
ed from  of  old.    These  are  in  their  full  flower  in  the  New 
Testament  Church.    It  has  been  frequently  supposed  that  the 
essential  in  the  experience  lies  in  these  ecstatic  aspects; 
in  certain  circles  today,  to  have  the  Spirit  is  to  speak 
with  tongues,  or  to  enter  into  the  trance  state. 

It  can  be  shown  very  easily,  then,  why  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
it  was  experienced  and  understood  in  the  primitive  church. 

1.  Die  Wirkungen  des  heiligen  Geistes,  p.  1. 

2.  The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  p.  131. 
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And  it  is  from  a  practical  as  well  as  from  a  theoretical 
attitude  that  this  dissertation  if  prepared. 

We  shall  see& then,  to  investigate  the  data,-  mainly 
that  presented  in  Acts,-  which  are  concerned  with  the  ex- 
perience and  conception  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prim- 
itive church.     The  thesis  which  we  shall  seek  to  sustain 
is  that  the  essential  significance  of  the  spiritual  ex- 
periences in  the  primitive  church  did  not  consist  of  the 
ecstatic  experiences.     These  were  the  marvelous  accompani- 
ments of  that  which  was  far  more  fundamental.    Rather  the 
experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  primitive  church  was 
the  experience  of  God  in  Christ,  or  as  Paul  delighted  to 
say,  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  Christian  experience  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  pre-Christian  is  the  Jesus-experience.  Whatever 
the  experience  of  the  Spirit  meant  to  the  primitive  church 
was  due  to  Jesus.     The  early  Christians  were  aware  of  this 
fact.    It  was  due  to  Jesus  that  the  Spirit  came.  Before 
him,  it  had  "not  yet  been  given."    In  these  and  other  ways 
they  expressed  their  faith  that  all  that  was  precious  in 
the  new  experience    of  God  was  for  them  due  to  Jesus. 

Our  point  of  view,  then,  is  that  the  subject  is  prim- 
arily a  study  in  religious  experience,  and  in  a  religious 
experience  which  was  very  largely  the  result  of  the  impact 
of  Jesus  upon  the  life  of  the  church.    We  shall  then  be 
investigating  the  data  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
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Spirit-experience  is  to  be  understood  as  within  the 
Chr i  st  ian-experi  enee • 

First,  we  shall  review  the  major  works  which  have 
already  been  produced;  then  we  shall  review  the  historic- 
al development  of  the  Spirit-tradition;  and  finally  we 
shall  investigate  the  relevant  material  in  Acts  in  order 
to  discover  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Spiritual  ex- 
periences manifest  themselves  and  in  order  to  discover 
what  their  significance  in  the  life  of  the  church  was. 


tm    A  Review  of  the  Important  Works  of  Investigation. 

We  may  begin  our  historical  survey  by  a  study  of  a 
treatise  which  has  been  almost  epoch-making  in  its  in- 
fluence on  subsequent  investigations  of  the  Spirit,  the 
monograph  of  Hermann  Gunkel,  "Die  Wirkungen  des  heiligen 
Geistes,  nach  der  popularen  Anschauung  der  apostolischen 
Zeit  und  nach  der  Lehre  des  Apostels  Paulus,"  Gottingen, 
1888.    The  purpose  of  Gunkel  is  to  discover  what  kind  of 
phenomena  were  regarded  by  the  churches  and  by  Paul  as 
pneumatic  and  why  they  were  attributed  to  the  Spirit.  By 
this  means  an  understanding  of  the  Spirit  is  first  possi- 
ble. 

1.  The  first  important  observation  is  that  in  the  prim- 
itive church  we  do  not  have  to  do  with  a  teaching  about 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  its  activity,  but  with  concrete  facts 
of  daily  occurrence  which  without  further  reflection  were 
felt  as  "geistgewirkt." 

2.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  God  is  referred  to  the  Spirit  (vs.  Cremer,  WBrt, 
1888,  p. 741),    "Der  Geist  wirkt  auf  den  Menschen  und  durch 
den  Menschen."  (p.  6). 

3.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  the  popular  view,  the 
Spirit  is  not  as  in  Paul  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
religio-ethical  life,  the  source  of  every  Christian  act. 
But  not  even  every  gift  of  the  Spirit  falls  in  the  religio 


ethical  life.    And  we  may  put  the  question,  Were  in  the 
Christian  "Urgemeinde"  ethical  or  religious  functions  de- 
duced from  the  Spirit  at  all?  We  may  not  say  that  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  is  indifferent  to  the  ethico- 
religious  life.    There  are  manifestations  which  fall  in 
this  category. 

rtAber  die  gewChnlichen  religiOsen  Funk- 
tionen  des  einfachen  Christen  werden  nicht  als  Gaben  des 
heiligen  Geistes  empfunden"  (p.  9). 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  Old  Testament  and  Judaism.  The 
ordinary  life  of  the  individual  Israelite  or  Jew  was  not 
attributed  to  the  Spirit.     "FrOmmigkeit  und  Sittlichkeit 
also  solche  gelten  also  nicht  fur  pneumatisch"  (p.9). 

4.  Were  the  experiences  of  the  Spirit  as  such  char- 
acterized by  a  reference  to  the  Christian  life?  (So  Weiss, 
Cremer,  Wendt,  Pfleiderer,  Gloel).    Doubtless  in  many  in- 
stances such  is  the  case,  but 

"Mit  einer  religitSsen  Beurteilung 
der  Geschichte,  welche  von  Gott  zu  seinen  seligen  Zielen 
hingelenkt  wird.  hangt  die  Anschauung  vom  Geist  gar  nicht 
zusammen"  ( p . 13  j . 

irequently  those  who  had  the  experiences  did  not  know  their 
meaning,  e.g.,  Acts  10:19,  16:6.    Paul  bends  to  the  divine 
command  without  knowing  its  purposes.     Cf.  also  Lk  2:27; 
Ac  11:27,  20:23,  21:10  f.  Glossolaly  was  rated  especially 
highly  and  yet  it  was  the  least  useful  for  the  life  of  the 
church.    When  in  the  New  Testament  age  an  appearance  is 
designated  as  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not  a  "Werturteil. 11 

5.  To  understand  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  in  the 


apostolic  age  one  mast  begin  with  its  most  characteristic 
expression,  glossolaly.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
glossolaly  is  the  most  striking  gift  of  the  Spirit;  it  is 
the  most  characteristic.  And  the  study  of  glossolaly  makes 
it  clear  that  "Es  ist  das  geheimnisvoll-MSLchtige  im  mensch- 
lichen  Leben,  was  vom  Geiste  abgeleitet  wird"  (p. 22).  To 
sum  up, 

"Die  Constatierung  einer  Geisteserscheinung  erfolgt 
nicht  in  dem  Schema  von  Mittel  und  Zv/eck,  sondern  in  dem 
von  Ursache  und  ffirkung.  llicht  urn  den  V/eltplan  Gottes  zu 
verstehn,  glaubt  man  an  den  Geist,  sondern  um  das  Vorhand- 
ensein  gewisser,  zunachst  unerklarlicher  Erscheinungen  mit 
Zuhulfenahme  eines  tiberweltlichen  Faktors  erklaren  zu  kttn- 
nen"  (p.  £2) . 

The  working  of  the  Spirit  is  the  absolutely  supernatural 
and  therefore  the  divine.    And  what  the  Spirit  meant  in 
apostolic  times  was  the  supernatural  power  of  God  which 
performs  miracles  in  and  through  men. 

This  Spirit  of  God  had  as  the  scene  of  its  activity 
the  Jesus-community.    "Geisteswirkungen  giebt  es  nur  durch 
Christum  an  Christen"  (p. 30).    Through  the  mediation  of 
the  Exalted  Lord  Christians  receive  the  Spirit  from  God. 
And  all  Christians  are  filled  with  the  Spirit.    And  though 
at  times  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  a  "ruhende  Kraft," 
generally  the  attention  is  called  to  the  more  sudden,  un- 
expected manifestations. 

Finally  Gunkel  concludes: 

"  .Virkungen  des  Geist  es  sind 
diejenigen  geheimnisvollen  Machtwirkungen  auf  dem  Gebiete 
des  menschlichen  Lebens  welche  in  irgend  einer  Beziehung 
zum  Leben  der  christlichen  Gemeinde  stehen,  v/elche  jeden- 
falls  keinen  Schaden  dem  Menschen  zufugen,  die  haufig 
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unter  ausdrucklicher  Nennung  des  Namens  Gottes  Oder  Christi 
geschehen,  und  in  alien  Sullen  nur  solche  Mensehen  be- 
treffen,  welche  der  Verbindung  mit  Gott  nicht  unw&rdig  sind. 

"Der  Geist  selbst  ist  die  ubernatiirliche  Kraft,  welohe 
von  Gott  durch  Christum  den  Glaubigen  gesandt  ist,  und  in 
denselben  Wunder  wirkt."  (p.  47). 

To  the  question  why  the  uncontrollable  experiences  of 
the  Spirit  did  not  destroy  Christianity  as  a  historic  re- 
ligion, the  answer  is  "der  unendlich  imponierende  Eindruck 
des  historischen  Jesus." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  investigations  of  the  exper- 
ience and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  of 
I.  F.  Wood,  "The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literature." 
Pages  151-197  are  devoted  to  "The  Primitive  Christian  con- 
ception."   According  to  Wood,  the  new  ideas  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  New  Testament  v/ere  the  Pauline;  the  old,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  early  Christian  literature, 
are  primitive.  The  primitive  group  are  classified  as  follows 

A.  The  Spirit  used  of  God  acting  in  the  individual  life: 

1.  In  the  endowment  of  individuals  with  charismatic 
gifts:  prophecy,  tongues,  wisdom,  miracles,  vision, 
testimony,  specific  or  general  direction  in  the 
progress  of  Christian  activities,  charismata  with- 
out more  specific  definition. 

2.  In  the  more  continuous  and  permanent  control  of 
individuals. 

B.  The  Spirit  used  of  God  active  in  the  church  as  a  whole, 
especially  for  the  development  of  its  Messianic  test- 
imony. 

C.  The  Spirit  as  present  in  Christ,  guiding  his  Messianic 
activity. 

D.  The  Spirit  used  as  the  medium  of  revelation  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

B.  The  Seven  Spirits  of  God,  used  symbolically  for  the  com 
plete  self -revelation  of  God.  A  use  peculiar  to  apoc- 
alyptic symbolism:  Rev  1:4;  3:1;  4:5;  5:6. 
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In  this  group  is  no  new  use,  "but  a  fuller  development.  The 
Spirit  has  become  a  vital,  vivid  experience  in  life. 

1.  "The  use  of  Spirit  for  God  ab  intra  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, yet  the  identification  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  more  close  than  in  Palestinian  Judaism.  .The  result 
was  a  new  sense  of  relation  to  God"  (p.  154  f . ) . 

2.  "The  Spirit  acts  only  upon  man,  never,  as  in  earlier 
periods,  upon  nature... The  Spirit  is  no  longer  conceived 

as  acting  on  any  man  or  for  any  divine  purpose,  but  only  on 
Christ,  the  believer  in  Christ,  and  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  who  prophesied  of  Christ.    The  human  use  has  be- 
come narrowed  to  the  Messianic"  (155). 

3.  "The  Judaistic  Messianic  conception  was  national.  .In 
the  earliest  Christian  conception  it  is  still  national, for 
the  Messiah  is  'the  hope  of  Israel,1  but  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit  belongs  only  to  Christians.  They  are  now  the 
part  of  the  nation  through  which  God  works.  .The  individual 
conception,  properly  so  oalled,  is  entirely  absent.  The 
Spirit  never  comes  upon  any  man  for  any  individual  purpose, 
but  only  for  the  development  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  con- 
nection with  the  Messianic  kingdom"  (155-156). 

4.  "The  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  the  basis  of  human 
life  entirely  drops  out  of  view  in  this  literature.  It  had 
already  disappeared  in  the  period  of  Palestinian  Judaism" 
(156). 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  the  Jewish  element 
in  the  New  Testament  thought  of  the  Spirit  came  exclusively 
through  its  Messianic  side.    That  is,  to  the  Jew  the  Spirit 
had  come  to  be  related  only  to  past  history  and  to  the 
Messianic  future.    To  the  Christian  this  future  had  become 
present,  and  hence  he  claimed  the  Messianic  promises.  Yet 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  literature  of  early 
Christianity  is  so  superabundant  that  it  cannot  rest  on  any 
inherited  belief  alone,  but  must  rest  on  experience.  That 
experience  which  connects  itself  most  closely  with  former 
periods  is  prophecy. 

"It  could  have  been  nothing  less  than  a 
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great  flood  that  swept  away  the  obstacles  which  had.  so  long 
hindered  the  flow  of  the  sense  of  prophetic  inspiration. 
Two  things    "both  elements  of  experience,  seem  to  have  daused 
this  flood:  One  was  the  feeling  that  in  Christ  God  had  once 
more  come  olose  to  the  race  of  men;  the  Judaistic  Most  High 
had  become  the  Father.    The  other  was  based  upon  this  fact 
and  grew  out  of  it;  it  was  the  intensity  of  newborn  exper- 
iences   the  strong  emotion  which  could  only  find  its  explan- 
ation in  the  belief  that  its  origin  was  not  human,  but  di- 
vine "(p.  158  f). 

This  prophecy  was  interpreted  as  utterance  controlled  by 
the  Spirit  for  Messianic  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  purposes 

of  the  Christian  Church. 

Closely  connected  with  prophecy  is  glossolaly,  the 
spiritual  gift  par  excellence.     It  was  conceived  as  witness- 
ing for  Christ: 

"The  very  great  dominance  of  the  factor  of 
emotion  in  the  experience  then  soon  led  it  to  be  regarded 
as  above  all  other  experiences  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit"  (p.  172  f). 

The  connection  of  the  Spirit  with  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions is  somewhat  peculiar: 

"The  Spirit  is  the  cause  of  visions 
tongues,  prophecy,  but  is  not  directly  affirmed  to  be  the 
cause  of  healing  and  other  miraculous  manifestations  of  di- 
vine power  in  the  external  world  through  the  hands  of  the 
apostles.     These  are  ascribed  directly  to  'the  hand  of  God1 
or  'the  name  of  Jesus'.    And  yet  the  Spirit  is  so  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  them  that  there  must  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  early  church  some  relation.    The  early  church 
uses  the  Spirit  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  subjective 
experience,  like  visions,  and  in  the  immediate  outcome  of 
that  manifestation  in  personal  expression,  like  prophecy  and 
tongues.    The  facts  with  regard  to  miracles  would  seem  to 
show  that  when  the  results  passed  into  the  realm  of  life  out- 
side of  the  person  the  event  was  not  thought  of  as  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Spirit,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul's 
word  to  ££ar- jesus,  (Ac  13:9  f),  it  took  place  as  the  result 
of  an  experience  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  This 
careful  limitation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  personal  experience 
is  another  mark  of  the  freshness,  power,  and  intensity  of  the 
early  Christian  religious  life...  The  power  to  perform  the 
miracle  and  the  impulse  to  use  that  power  were  the  working 
of  the  Spirit.     The  miracle  itself,  the  actual  external  event, 
was  the  work  not  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  God"  (p.  175). 
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In  regard  to  other  gifts,  namely  wisdom  and  boldness, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  they  are  never  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit  except  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  means  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  Considering  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  together,  Wood  presents  the  following  statement  of 
the  common  underlying  ground  of  the  experiences: 

"The  Spirit 

was  used  as  the  name  for  the  divine  cause  which  the  early 
church  assumed  to  lie  beneath  those  experiences  whose 
strong  emotional  element  seemed  to  mark  their  extra-human 
origin,  and  whose  providential  end  was  the  advancement  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom"  (p.  178), 

These  charismatic  gifts  were  not  the  possession  of  all 
Christians.    They  did  not  flow  directly  from  the  fact  of 
Christian  faith. 

"The  Spirit  was  never  regarded  in  the  pre- 
Pauline  church  as  an  essential  part  of  the  ordinary  Christ- 
ian life,  but  as  a  donum  superadditum"  (p.  186  f).  "Ho where 
in  the  book  of  Acts  is  there  proof  that  the  author  regarded 
the  Spirit  as  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  religious  life" 
(p.  187). 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  because  the  Spirit  does 
the  work  of  God  it  is  therefore  equivalent  to  God  ab  intra. 
In  5:3,5,  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  with  God  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  identity  of  essence,  but  of  operation  and  interest. 
So  in  15:28  and  7:51  there  is  no  identification  of  the  Spirit 
with  God  in  any  different  sense  than  in  all  prophetic  char- 
isms.    But  the  Spirit  was  of  course  divine.    The  Christians 
believed  that  they  were  moved  upon  directly  by  God  himself. 

"God  acting  upon  men  through  their  conscious  experience  was 
thei*  Spirit.  They  drew  no  fine-spun  distinctions  between 
God  acting  and  the  activity  of  God.    To  use  a  Ritschlian 
phrase,  the  Spirit  had  for  them  the  value  of  God  even  before 
that  could  be  said  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.    From  the  first  God 
came  nearer  to  them  personally  by  the  Spirit  than  he  did  by 
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the  Christ.  This  does  not  make  the  Spirit  historically  more 
important  for  the  explanation  of  Christianity,  because  the 
Christ  stood  behind  the  Spirit.    The  ground  for  the  explana- 
tion of  these  experiences  through  the  Spirit  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Messiah  had  come,  and  God  was  therefore  revealing 
himself  more  clearly  to  men  than  ever  before.    Certainly  the 
Spirit  was  God.  But  quite  as  certainly  the  difference  drawn 
in  modern  theology  between  the  Spirit  as  God  and  the  Spirit 
as  the  influence~of  God  would  have  been  meaningless  to  the 
early  church.    The  Spirit  was  both"  (p.  194  f). 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "Spirit  in  the  New  Testament," 

E.W. Win Stanley  has  gathered  together  all  the  references  to 

the  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  and  attempted  to  apprehend 

their  meaning.1  In  Part  II,  Section  2,  he  has  considered 

Acts.    The  author  is  impressed  with  the  fact 

"that  even  the 

written  record  betrays  a  consciousness  of  unmeasured  power, 
a  heroic  enthusiasm  in  the  fact  of  man  and  circumstance,  an 
overmastering  realization  of  divine  guidance  swaying  the 
leaders  and  the  communities  in  ways  unexpected  and  before 
unexperienced"  (  p.  130). 

This  is  of  course  due  to  the  presenoe  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"The  whole  book  glows  in  the  light  of  this  primary  fact,  and 
back  to  it  all  the  activities  of  the  Church  as  witness  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  for  salvation  in  the  name  of  the  Risen 
Lord  are  traced.    It  might  be  termed  'The  Acts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit1  in  and  through  Peter,  Paul,  and  other  leaders" 
(p.131). 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Luke's  work  is 
that  it  alone  regularly  identified  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  church's  growth  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.    The  Spirit  is  the  divine  guiding  power;  as  yet 
the  guidance  is  occasional,  mostly  external  or  by  'tongues' 
or  'prophecy'.    The  daily  religion  of  the  believer  is  not 
yet  by  Luke  expressly  regarded  as  the  sphere  of  the  in- 


1.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1908;  cf .pp. 30-49 ;130-136. 
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fluence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  Christ. 

In  1909  the  veteran  New  Testament  Soholar,  Henry 
Barclay  Swete  published  "The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,"^ a  volume  characteristic  of  the  reverent  and  con- 
servative erudition  of  that  learned  man.    Chapter  V  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  "The  Pentecostal  Outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,"  chapter  VI  to  "The  Life  of  the  Early  Palestinian 
Church,"  and  chapter  VII  to  "The  Pounding  of  the  Gentile 
Churches."    The  chief  emphasis  in  Swete 's  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  in  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  advent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  meant  "a  greater  and  more  permanent 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ"  (79).    It  was  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  disciples  by  his  Spirit  which 
created  in  them  the  powers  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  appointed  to  them. 

"It  was  felt  on 
all  hands  that  .  .  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  had  trans- 
figured and  deified  human  life"  (p. 87). 

The  character  of  Stephen  is  a  most  suggestive  picture  of 

the 

"character  which  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  - 
a  character  at  once  strong  and  tender,  forceful  and  spirit- 
ual" (p. 89). 

The  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  Swete1 s  treatment  of  the 
problem  is  his  dealing  with  the  meaning  of  baptism  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  in  their  relation  to  the  Spirit. 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  Spirit  phenomena  in  Acts  is 
1.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 
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found  in  a  work  of  secondary  value,  "The  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,"1    by  W. H.G.Thomas,     '^he  author  makes  the  important 
observation  that  the  difference  between  the  Spirit  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  gospels  and  the  Spirit  in  Acts  lies 
in  its  relation  to  Christ.    He  rejects  the  sharp  differ- 
entiation between  the  Spirit  in  Acts  and  in  Paul  which 
has  been  expressed  in  classic  form  by  Gunkel  and  widely 
adopted.    His  ingenious  theory  is  that  the  miraculous 

gifts  recorded  in  Acts  "were  specifically  and  solely  for 
Israel;  that  they  were  demonstrations  of  power  to  vindi- 
cate the  Messiahship  of  Jeaus  of  Nazareth,  but  not  intend- 
ed for  permanent  exercise  in  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
Christian  Church  when  Christ  had  been  rejected  by  Israel. 
When  these  remarkable  differences  between  Acts  and  St. 
Paul  are  thus  viewed  historically  and  dispensationally, 
they  are  seen  to  be  explicable  on  these  grounds,  and  do 
not  in  any  way  involve  either  a  defect  in  the  Acts  or  a 
correction  of  the  defect  by  St.  Paul"  (p.  48  f). 

According  to  T.  Rees,1"  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was 
the  empirical  proof  for  the  disciples,  and  the  public  de- 
monstration, of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

"When,  therefore,  the  conviction  of  His  resurrection  pos- 
sessed them,  and  they  realized  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Messiah,  and  that  by  the  resurrection  He  had  come  into  His 
Messianic  kingdom  in  the  world,  it  was  a  natural  expecta- 
tion that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  should  accompany  His 
reign  "(p.  59). 

Yet  the  phenomena  of  the  Spirit  were  not  simply  the  pro- 
duct of  reflection. 

"The  Christian  Church  realized  the  fact 
of  the  Spirit  first  as  a  living,  present,  overpowering, 
unique,  and  exalted  experience"  (p.  85). 

1.  London,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1913;  cf.  chapter  v. 

2.  "The  Holy  Spirit  in  Thought  and  Experience, "Scribners, 
1915.  Cf.  especially  chapters  iv,v. 
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They  are  closely  related  tc  the  psychical  life  of  the 
community.    In  the  first  instance  the  whole  life  of  the 
Church  and  all  its  activities  "were  ranged  as  a  rival 
realm  of  the  Spirit  over  against  that  of  the  evil  spirits, 
to  deliver  the  world  out  of  their  power" (p.  64),  Hence 
at  first  the  abnormal  activities  impressed  men  most.  A- 
mong  these  were  glossolaly,  prophecy,  etc.    But  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  was  more  than  that.    At  Pentecost, 

"the  dis- 
ciples received  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  power  of  God, 
an  unutterable  consciousness  of  the  glory  of  the  living 
Christ,  and  exaltation  of  emotion,  of  repentance,  of  re- 
lief, of  joy  and  of  triumph,  which  carried  them  indeed  be- 
side and  beyond  themselves"  (p.  68  f). 

Yet  in  the  early  years,  the  Spirit  is  not  associated  with 

the  normal  life  of  the  believers,  but  rather  with  unusual 

events  and  special  persons.    Yet  the  conditions  for  the 

extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit  already  appear  in 

Acts,  where  the  whole  body  of  believers  are  said  to  be 

filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (2:4,  4:31,  13:52). 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  Spirit  was  conceived  as 

"a  heavenly  being,  distinct  from  God  and  subordinate  to  Him, 
distinct  also  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  whole  coordinate 
with  Him.  .  .It  was.  .  somewhat  vaguely  conceived  as  a 
heavenly  being,  issuing  from  God  and  Christ,  and  on  occasion 
assuming  a  personal  character  and  entering  into  personal  re- 
lations. .  .The  personality  of  the  Spirit  was  neither  as 
vivid  nor  as  familiar  as  that  of  the  exalted  Christ  and  of 
God.    The  primitive  Christian  idea  represented  no  advance 
upon  the  Jewish  doctrine,  nor  did  the  first  disciples  modi- 
fy that  doctrine  by  any  speculation  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  exalted  Christ"  (p.  92  f . ) . 

C  .  A.  Anderson  Scott  in  1919  contributed  in  interest- 
ing article  to  the  study  of  the  Spirit  in  the  early  church. 
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In  "The  Spirit,"  Streeter,  Ed.,  he  sought  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question,  ".That  Happened  at  Pentecost,"  calling  at- 
tention to  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  which 

have  generally  "been  neglected.    He  supposes  that 

&  "Neither  the 

presence  of  the  Spirit  nor  the  recognition  of  that  presence, 
nor  yet  some  results  of  it,  had  been  lacking  prior  to  Pente- 
cost" (115). 

If  Pentecost  did  not,  then,  mean  the  ooming  of  the  Spirit, 
what  did  it  mean?    It  was  of  course  true,  that 

"After  Pente- 
cost the  effective  presence  of  the  Spirit  within  and  among 
men  had  become  so  indubitable,  so  revolutionary,  and  so  cen- 
tral to  religious  experience,  that,  by  comparison  with  what 
went  before,  it  was  as  though  the  Spirit  had  then  come  into 
being"  (120). 

But  what  was  the  essential  character  of  the  experience?  It 

was  not  in  the  miraculous  group  of  phenomena.    It  was  not 

the  "foundation  of  the  Church."    The  answer  suggested  is: 

"that  the  primary  result  which  was  permanent,  and  that 
which  filled  the  interval,  was  what  was  Recognised  and 
described  as  the  'Fellowship* (^  IColvooy^o.  ).  that  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Fellowship  (to  which  the  highest  importance  was 
attached)  was  'the  Loaf  ( 6   cL^ros  )•  that  its,  religious 
efficacy  was  found  in  'intuition  of  truth'  ( vrrvyvoo-cs)  t 
and  that  its  demonstration  to  the  world,  which  was  found 
in  the  first  instance  in  'mighty  works',  was  ultimately 
and  permanently  discovered  in  what  St.  Paul  called  'the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit. '"(p.  132). 

The  Fellowship  was  a  new  name  for  a  new  thing,  commu- 
nity of  spirit  issuing  in  community  of  life.    The  "fellow- 
ship of  the  Spirit"  (Phil.  2:1)  has  been  called  into  being 
by  the  Spirit  and  is  sustained  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
same  Spirit.    The  early  history  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  primary  function  of  the  Spirit  was  the  removal  of 
"diff inities,"  and  the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  sacred 
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Pellowwhip  in  which  "there  was  neither  male  nor  female, 
bond  nor  free."    The  purpose  of  the  gifts  was  not  "immedi- 
ately, at  any  rate,  the  salvation,  sanctif ication,  or  per- 
fection of  the  individual,  but  the  growth,  purification  of 
the  community,  and  intensification  of  its  life"  (149). 

The  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Koinonia  manifests  it- 
self in  many  ways,  in  the  spheres  of  intellectual  insight, 
of  admiration,  and  of  character.    The  epoch-making  discov- 
ery of  Paul,  "The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,"  was  due 

"to  the  ob- 
served identity  in  the  working  of  the  Spirit  with  the  re- 
corded influence  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  discovery  as  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  on  the 
conception  of  Christ.  If  Jesus,  who  was  the  Christ,  is 
now  thought  of  in  terms  of  'the  Spirit,1  The  Spirit  is  now 
understood  in  terms  of  Christ. . .  And  the  Koinonia,  within 
which  men  could  count  on  feeling  the  full  pressure  of 
their  influence,  might  be  described  indifferently  as  the 
sphere  that  was  'Christ',  or  the  atmosphere  that  was  'the 
Spirit.1    If  'Messiah1  connects  'the  Spirit1  with  history, 
the  'Pellowwhip1  connects  them  both  with  experience. "( 144f) 

In  1921,  Scott  expanded  this  thesis  into  a  little 

book  called  "The  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit,"  a  suggestive 

work. 

An  important  and  stimulating  book,  "The  Spirit  in  the 
New  Testament,"  was  published  by  Professor  E.  I,  Scott  in 
1923.    Chapter  iv,  pp.  81-119,  is  concerned  with  the  Spirit 
in  the  primitive  church.    The  subject  is  considered  from 
four  angles:  (1)  The  Origin  of  the  Doctrine;  (2)  Glossolalia; 
(3)  The  Spiritual  Ministry;  (4)  The  Spirit  in  the  Community 
and  the  Individual.    Professor  Scott  rejects  those  theories 
which  attribute  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  to  Gentile  ori- 
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gins,  finding  its  existence  rather  in  the  church  at  the 
beginning.  It  arose  in  the  Jerusalem  church  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  death  of  Jesus. 

"The  disciples, 
in  the  ardour  of  their  new  faith,  had  become  conscious  of 
higher  energies,  or  an  impulse  that  moved  in  them  and  lift- 
ed them  above  their  ordinary  selves.    They  were  confronted 
with  a  wonderful  fact,  and  could  only  account  for  it  by  the 
operation  of  a  divine  power"  (85). 

Prom  the  first  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  gift  from 
Jesus,  to  become  effectual  after  his  death.     It  was 

"to  ad- 

vanoe  his  cause  and  to  support  and  comfort  his  people  after 
he  was  gone"  ( 86) . 

This  new  power  operative  in  the  church  was  identified  with 
the  Spirit  which  was  expected  in  the  last  days. 

The  Spirit  is  conceived  as  intermittent,  and  yet  it  is 
always  latently  present  in  those  to  whom  it  has  once  been 
given.     Its  sphere  of  activity  is  always  the  Christian 
church,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  Christ  to  every  Christian. 
The  effects  of  the  Spirit  were  summed  up  in  the  word  "power. 
It  takes  various  forms:  glossolalia,  eloquence,  knowledge  of 
menTs  thoughts,  prophetic  insist,  etc.     There  is  no  suggest 
ion  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  of  a  union  with  Christ,  or 
a  radical  transformation  of  man's  earthly  nature. 

"The  prim- 
itive conception  of  the  Spirit  was  simply  that  of  a  power 
which  took  hold  of  men,  and  made  them  capable  of  new  and  ex- 
traordinary action"  (9E).    The  Spirit  was  given  primarily 

for  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  mission,  as  the  chief 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  But  the  idea  of  the  in- 
ward witness  is  wanting.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  consists 
in  its  wonder-working  power. 
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The  characteristic  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  the  view  of 
the  primitive  church  was  glossolalia,  which  first  convinc- 
ed the  disciples  of  the  Spirit's  presence.    Probably  at 
first  only  glossolalia  and  kindred  phenomena  were  attribut- 
ed to  the  Spirit 

"but  when  the  higher  power  had  once  been 
recognized  its  activity  could  not  be  limited  to  one  peculiar 
phase  in  the  life  of  the  brotherhood.  The  belief  grew  up 
that  since  the  Spirit  had  been  given  by  Christ  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  cause  it  .oust  be  operative  in  all  that  be- 
longed to  Christian  worship  and  enterprise"  (108). 

From  the  first  thechurch  was  distinguished  in  that  it  was 

governed  by  the  Spirit.  "Everything  like  organization  was 

therefore  avoided  as  contrary  to  the  inner  nature  of  the 

Church"  (109).    "The  men  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  churoh 

was  entrusted.  .  were  men  chosen  directly  by  the  Spirit"  (110). 

The  one  claim  to  leadership  was  the  possession  of  "spiritual 

gifts".     The  church  was  saved  from  the  extravagances  of  its 

theory  by  its  practical  evaluation  of  the  gifts  according  to 

their  usefulness. 

"Before  Paul.  .  .  the  conviction  had  taken 
root  that  all  Christian  activities,  and  not  merely  the 
charismata  proper,  were  due  to  the  higher  power  now  working 
in  the  church.    The  Christian  life,  in  its  whole  extent, 
was  governed  by  the  Spirit.    But  in  one  sense.  .  the  widen- 
ing of  the  conception  was  effected  by  Paul.  He  associated 
the  Spirit  not  mrlerly  with  particular  acts  but  with  the  will 
and  temper  in  which  they  were  done.    He  believed  that  by  the 
Spirit  which  Christ  had  given  men  were  inwardly  transformed, 
so  that  their  thoughts  and  deeds  were  nothing  but  the  fruits 
of  a  new  nature  wrought  in  them  by  a  divine  power.  The 
whole  Christian  life,  as  Paul  conceived  it,  was  life  in  the 
%  Spirit"  (119). 

As  the  giftjof  Christ  the  Spirit  has  for  its  sphere  of 

action  the  church.    Yet  the  communal  view  is  not  prominent 
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in  Aots  or  in  Paul.    The  experience  was  "bound  up  too 
closely  with  individuals  to  permit  its  being  in  the  early 
times  institutionalized. 

"The  Spirit  had  meaning  only  so 
long  as  it  acted  directly  on  men  as  individuals,  and  when 
they  could  not  receive  it  except  through  the  church  and 
its  ordinances  they  lost  the  feeling  of  its  reality" (126) . 

In  1926,  D.  Friedrich  Buchsel,  published  an  extend- 
ed work  entitled  "Der  Geist  Gottes  im  Neuen  Testament" 
(Gutersloh,pp.517) .  Chapter  XII  (pp. 228-266)  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  "Der  Geist  in  der  Urgemeinde."  The  author 
is  at  pains  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  primitive  Christ- 
ianity is  not  fettered  by  the  past,  whether  in  forms  and 
formulae,  customs  and  books. 

"Seine  Frflmmigkeit  ist  zuge- 
zeichnet  durch  Unmittelbarkeit ,  Lebendigkeit,Frische"(230) . 

Even  though  the  Old  Testament  was  its  Bible  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  inspired  word  of  God,  yet  there  was  a  differ- 
ent attitude  towards  it  than  that  held  by  the  Rabbis  and 
the  Priests.    Christians  were  conscious  of  living  in  the 
time  of  fulfilment.    Sven  the  most  Jewish  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  free  from  the  legalism  of  the  Jews.    Also  the 
organization  and  constitution  of  the  church  was  always 
elastic  enough  not  to  choke  out  the  living  life.    And  this 
was  due  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  piety.    On  the  whole, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  primitive  Christianity  is  free 
from  sacramental-magic. 

"Das  Heilige  sind  nicht  die  Dinge 
als  solche,  das  Wasser  der  Taufe,  der  Y/ein  und  das  Brot 
des  Abendmahls,  sondern  die  Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  Herrn,  die 
sie  vermitteln"  (233). 
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If  one  asks  how  the  Spirit  made  its  appearance  the 
tradition  agrees  at  one  point  at  least:  "Die  Ostergewiss- 
heit  der  Junger  ist  die  Grundlage  ihres  Geistempfangs  ge- 
wesen"  (237).     It  was  from  the  resurrected  Lord  that  the 
community  received  the  Spirit.    "Der  ErhBhte  ist  Spender 
des  Geistes"  (235).    Luke  unites  the  departure  of  the 
Resurrected  one  with  the  reference  to  the  sending  of  the 
Spirit  both  in  the  gospel  and  in  Acts.    And  that  the  Spirit 
came  from  the  Exalted  Lord  is  stated  or  assumed  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament.    For  Luke  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  be- 
longs to  that  which  God  has  promised.     Since  the  great 
time  of  salvation  has  broken  in  with  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus,  the  community  receives  the  Spirit.    To  this  he  has 
joined  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  qualifying  the  dis- 
ciples for  their  testimony  to  Jesus.    It  is  of  further 
significance  that  in  the  accounts  of  Luke  all  members  of 
the  community  have  the  Spirit.    This  does  not  mean  that 
all  have  the  Spirit  in  the  same  degree  or  that  it  expresses 
itself  with  the  same  intensity  all  the  time: 

"Es  gibt  Stunden, 
in  denen  die  Pneumatiker  'vom  Geist  erfullt1  sind,  und  es 
muss  wohl  auch  Stunden  geben,  in  denen  sie  night  'vorn  Geist 
erfullt'  sind.    Geistbesits  ist  etwas  Lebendiges;  im  einzel- 
nen  Moment  ist  es  besonders  spurbar  oder  auch  nioht  spiirbar. 
Der  Geist  ist  keine  Sadie,  die  man  in  jedem  Augenblick  in 
derselben  Y/eise  besitzt,  sondern  etwas  PersBnl'iches,  Geist- 
iges.    Einmal  ist  es  nur  der  stille  Untergrund  des  persfln- 
lichen  Lebens,  einmal  dringt  es  machtig  herauf  und  schlagt 
wie  eine  heisse  Plamme  aus  dem  Menschen  heraus,  so  dass  der 
Mensch  nichts  als  ein  Gefass  des  aus  ihm  redanden  und  wirk- 
enden  Geistes  ist"  (240  f). 
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The  Spirit  manifests  itself  perceptably,  especially 
in  Luke,  by  glossolaly,  which  occurs  only  at  the  reception 
of  the  Spirit.     Such  ecstasy  is  a  natural  result  of  so 
exalted  a  religious  experience  as  existed  in  the  primitive 
church.    To  glossolaly  is  related  prophecy.    For  Judaism 
the  Spirit  was  in  the  first  instance  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy.   And  it  is  not  surprising  that  prophets  appeared  in 
the  early  church.    That  they  were  not  more  prominent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  the 
apostles. 

"Das  Wort  Gottes,  das  in  der  Gemeinde  lebendig 
ist,  ist  in  erster  Linie  das  Wort  von  Jesus  und  das  Word 
Jesu,  das  die  Apostel  verkunden."  (248). 

Biichsel  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  it  is 

"nicht  nur  die 

Wirklichkeit  Gottes,  wovon  der  Geisttrager  ergriffen  ist, 
sondern  die  geschichtliche  Offenbarung  Gottes  in  Jesus. 
Bei  aller  Lebendigkeit  und  Unmittelbarkeit,  die  dem  Geist- 
besitz  eignen,  ist  der  Geistbesitz  Bindung  an  Jesus.  Lukas 
hat  eine  durchaus  christozentrische  Geistvorstellung,  und 
nach  seiner  Erzahlung  hat  die  Urgemeinde  diese  Geistvor- 
stellung; sie  hat  sie  nicht  mit  begrif f licher  Klarheit  und 
tfestgelegtheit,  aber  sie  hat  sie  lebendig  und  persftnlich, 
nicht  in  der  Theologie,  aber  in  der  jBrflmmigkeit" ( 249  f). 

The  early  Christian  life  and  piety  is  the  product  of 
the  Spirit,    In  the  prophets  it  is  the  source  of  the  relig- 
ious renewal  of  the  people  which  at  the  same  time  is  ethical 
renewal. 

"Die  Anschauung,  dass  man  von  Gott  eine  Kraft  des 
V/unders  und  der  Weissagung  empfangen  k&nne,  ohne  von  ihm  zu- 
gleich  geheiligt  zu  werden,  ist  im  Grunde  weder  israelitisch- 
Judisch  noch  urchristlich,  sondern  heidnisch"  (252). 

And  when  in  chapters  2  and  4  Luke  describes  the  community 

life  he  certainly  wishes  it  understood  as  pneumatic.  The 

activity  of  the  Spirit  reaches  into  the  daily  life. 
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"Die  Vorstellung  ist  falsch:  die  Geistwirkungen  seien  auf  ein 
begrenztes  Gebiet  zu  beschranken.     Es  kann  auf  jedem  Gebiet 
des  menschlichen  Lebens  Geistwirkungen  geben"  (254  f). 

There  is  finally  the  question,  How  is  the  Spirit  im- 
parted to  men?    To  understand  the  narratives  it  must  be 
understood  that 

"Die  Frommigkeit  der  Urgemeinde  ist  Glaube 
an  den  erhtthten  Herrn.    Demgemass  erhalt  der  Christ  den 
Geist  nicht  vermttgedessen,  was  die  ICirche  an  ihm  tut,  damit 
er  den  Geist  erhalt.    Aber  alles,  was  Mens ch en  tun,  hat 
seinen  Sinn  nur  durch  das,  was  de-r  erhfihte  Christus  tut"(256). 

The  union  of  "Wort  und  Geist"  is  inseparable.    The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  the  basis  and  presupposition  for  all  else. 
After  repentance  and  faith  comes  baptism,  and  in  baptism 
the  Spirit,  But 

"Die  Taufe  wirkt  nicht  durch  den,  der  tauft. 
Sie  wirkt  auch  nicht  durch  den  genauen  Vollzug  des  Ritus. 
Alles  Rituelle  ist,  so  weit  wir  sehen  konnen,  bedeutungslos. 
Die  Taufe  wirkt  durch  den  Namen  Jesu,  d.h.  durch  die  Gegen- 
wart  des  erhtthten  Herrn,  der  tiberall  bei  seiner  Gemeinde 
ist,  wo  sein  Hame  genannt  wird"  (258). 

Probably  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  rite  of  baptism. 

In  conclusion,  Buchsel  urges, 

"Um  den  Geistbesitz  und 
Geistgedanken  der  Urgemeinde  richticr  zu  verstehen,  muss  man 
sich  gegenwartig  halt en,  dass  die  Prftmmigkeit  der  Urgemeinde 
in  ihrem  tiefsten  Tie  sen  Glaube  ist,  Glaube  an  Jesus  als  den 
auferstandenen,  zu  Gott  erhOhten,  einst  zum  Gericht  wider- 
kommenden  Christus  Gottes.    Der  Geistbesitz  ist  fur  die 
Urgemeinde jimmer  Glaubensbesitz"  (264). 

The  most  recent  of  the  major  works  on  the  Spirit  in 

Acts  is  that  by  Heinrich  von  Baer,  "Der  heilige  Geist  in 

den  Lukas-schriften,"  Stuttgart,  1926.     The  point  of  view 

of  Baer  may  be  observed  in  the  following  quotation: 

"Als 

Trager  des  Heilsplanes  Gottes  in  der  Geschichte  wertet 
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Lukas  den  heiligen  Geist,  der  in  verschiedenster  Gestalt, 
sich  in  den  GottesmSnnern  verkBrpernd,  wirkt.    Im  alt  en 
Bunde  ist  es  der  Geist  der  Prophetie  dann,  in  ganz  einzig- 
artiger  Weise,  der  Geist  des  vom  Geiste  selbst  empfangen- 
en  Sohnes  Gottes  in  der  Gestalt,  wie  er  auf  dem  irdischen 
Jesus  ruhte,  und  schliesslich  der  Geist  des  erhbhten  Herrn, 
der  nach  dem  Pfingstereignis  in  der  Gemeinde  der  Jiinger 
wirkte;  in  dieser  Gestalt  ist  er  auch  dem  Theophilus  aus 
eigener  Anschauung  bekannt  gewesen"  (45). 

For  Luke  the  Pentecostal  experience  is  typical,  and  any 
understanding  of  the  Spirit  in  Acts,  therefore,  must  take 
its  departure  from  that  incident.    That  which  is  new  in 
the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  Spirit  is  its  identi- 
ty with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.    Baer  then  rejects  the 
pcint  of  view  of  Bousset  and  Gunkel  that  originally  the 
primitive  Christian  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  was  independ- 
ent of  the  person  of  Jesus;  that  their  "Geistesanschauung" 
arose  from  ecstatic  experiences  which  were  then  interpreted 
through  animistic  conceptions  of  primitive  "Volksglauben" 
as  the  activity  of  a  "Geistwesen;"  and  that  the  synthesis 
of  the  "Geistesmystik"  and  "Christusmystik"  was  first  made 
by  Paul. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  pass  under  review  the  var- 
ious articles  on  the  Spirit  in  the  encyglopedias  and  the 
treatments    in  the  commentaries.    Further  contributions  to 
the  subject  will  be  listed  in  the  bibliography,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  argument. 

The  chief  defects  in  the  investigations  noted  are  due 
(1)  to  the  failure  to  take  into  adequate  consideration  the 
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difference  of  literary  genre  between  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
letters;  (2)  to  the  failure  to  relate  the  Spirit-experience 
sufficiently  closely  to  the  Jesus-experience.    It  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  primitive  Christian  exper- 
ience of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  interpreted  primarily  in  pre- 
christian  categories.  And  there  have  not  been  adequate  at- 
tempts to  work  through  the  relationship  of  the  Spirit- 
experience  to  the  Jesus-experience.     The  early  Christian 
view  was  that  Jesus  himself  had  become  a  Geist-wesen.  And 
this  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  primitive  Christian  rein- 
terpretation  and  experience  of  the  Jewish  conception  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.     This  important  aspect  of  the  question 
is  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  Gunkel,  who  is  so  inter- 
ested in  the  mysterious  effects  of  Spirit-possession  that 
he  makes  no  effort  to  relate  the  experience  itself  to  the 
Jesus-experience.    Hence  the  Spirit  for  him  becomes  simply 
a  mysterious  supernatural  energy,  an  interpretation  which 
we  hope  to  prove  erroneous. 

7/0 od  has  brought  out  well  the  Messianic  significance 
of  the  Spirit,  but  he  has  failed  to  see  that  just  because 
the  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  Messiah  it  could  be  the  Spirit 
of  the  Exalted  Lord  and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded 
by  the  church  as 'anything  but  essential  to  the  ordinary 
Christian  life.    One  does  not  know  what  Wood  can  mean  in 
saying  that  "Prom  the  first  God  came  nearer  to  them  per- 
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sonally  by  the  Spirit  than  he  did  by  the  Christ"  (194). 
This  is  to  set  up  an  antithesis  between  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  which  did  not  exist. 

(3)  A  third  source  of  error  in  interpretation  is  the 
supposition  that  the  Spirit  was  conceived  of  by  primitive 
Christians  as  a  vague  heavenly  being,  indistinct  in  the 
twilight,  only  occasionally  assuming  a  personal  character, 
and  generally  a  fluid-like  substance.    Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  thought  of  the  early  Christians  than  this, 
as  we  shall  hope  to  prove.     We  have  noted  how  this  linger- 
ing shadow  hangs  over  Junk el  and  Wood.    And  it  seems  to 
be  the  same  factor  which  prevents  C.A.Scott  from  making  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  a  vague  sociability  but  centers  in  its  fellowship  with 
the  Lord.     Likewise  E.P.Scott  in  thinking  of  the  Spirit  as 
simply  "a  power  which  took  hold  of  men"  fails  to  relate  it 
properly  to  Christ  who  was  also  a  power  taking  hold  of  men. 

It  is  only  with  Buchsel  and  Baer  that  we  find  attempts 
to  relate  adequately  the  Spirit-experience  and  the  Christ- 
experience. 
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II.  The  Historical  Development  of  the  "Spirit  of  God'1 

Tradition. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  Ti  l")   in  the  Hebrew  Tradition, 
(a)  In  the  Old  Testament.* 
It  has  "been  correctly  noted  "by  '^Veinel  that  as  Christ- 
ianity came  at  the  end  of  a  long  epoch  of  culture,  in  large 
part  its  "sprachliches  Material"  was  fixed  centuries  before. 
Its  originality  lies  mostly  in  the  sphere  of  life  and  ex- 
perience. At  the  beginning  of  our  investigation  of  the  pre- 
and  non-Christian  history  of  the  Spirit-tradition,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  problem  of  understanding  the 
early  Christian  conception  and  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  primarily  a  philological  or  historical  one;  it  is 
rather  a  religious  and  psychological  problem..  That  the  early 
Christian  experience  was  in  part  conditioned  by  and  express- 
ed in  antecedent  thought -forms  is  self-evident;  that  it  is 

1.  Cf.  Burton,  ITT  Word  Studies,  62- 

"      ,  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Flesh,  53-73. 
Zaugg,  A  Genetic  Study  of  the  Spirit-phenornena  in  the 

NT,  chapter  2. 
Sohoemaker,  The  use  of  F\  rn  in  the  OT  and  of  in 

the  NT,  J.B.Lit, 1904, Part  I,pp.l3ff. 
Buchsel,  Der  Geist  Gottes  im  NT,  1-36. 
Vols,  Der  Geist  Gottes  u.  die  verwandten  Erscheinungen 

im  AT  u.  anschliessenden  Judentum. 
Wendt,  Die  Begriffe  Pleisch  u.  Geist  im.  bib.Sprachgebr. 
Abelson,  The  Immanence  of  God  in  Rabbinical  Literature. 
L.  Blau,   'Holy  Spirit1,  Jewish  Ency. 
Moore,  Judaism. 

Rees,  The  Holy  Spirit,  chapters  1-4. 
Bertolet,   'Geist  und  Geistesgaben  im  AT,'  RGG. 
Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT,  1-7. 
Wood,  Spirit  of  God  in  Bib.  Lit.,  3-113. 
Knudson,  Religious  Teaching  of  the  OT,  93-153,  227-235. 
Schultz,  Old  Testament  Theology,  II,  111  ff. 
Davidson,  Theology  of  the  OT,  115-29. 
(For  complete  bibliographical  data  see  Bibliography) 
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completely  explicable  from    them  is  certainly  false.  Those 
major  emphases  in  New  Testament  thought  and  life  can  be 
understood  only  from  an  appreciation  of  that  which  was  new 
in  New  Testament  experience. 

Yet  it  is  of  invaluable  importance  that  we  should 
understand  the  historical  development  of  that  thought-form 
with  which  our  thesis  is  concerned,  "the  Spirit,"  "the 
Spirit  of  God,"  "the  Holy  Spirit." 

It  may  be  observed  first  that  "the  Hebrew  ruach,  like 
the  Greek  -rrviu^a.  and  the  Latin  spiritus.  originally  had  a 
physiological  and  not  a  psychological  value."    Swete  sup- 
poses ruach  originally  denoted  the  human  breath.  Burton, 
however,  rejects  this  usage  as  secondary,  and  concludes  that 
the  use  of  ruach  with  reference  to  the  breath  is  probably 
relatively  late  and  subsequent  in  general  to  its  use  to  de- 
note wind,  and 

"in  connection  with  the  idea  of  God  to  denote 
the  invisible  power  by  which  he  operated  in  the  world,  or 
for  God  himself  as  operative." 3 

In  any  case,  ruach  was  "probably  originally  a  term  of  sub- 
stance,"  and  the  future  history  of  the  conception  continues 
to  show  traces  of  this  fact.    We  shall  later  observe  to  how 

1.  Cf.  Scott,  Spirit  in  the  NT,  p.61:"It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  belief  in  the  Spirit  has  always  arisen 
out  of  actual  experience,  and  the  primitive  church  did  not 
arrive  at  it  by  brooding  over  ancient  texts  and  precedents." 

2.  Swete,  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT,  p.l.  Cf.  Buchsel,p.l,"Ruach 
ist  ursprtinglich  eine  Erscheinung  des  Naturlebens.nicht  des 
persttnliehen,  geist igen, geschweige  des  sittlichen  Oder 

r el i gift sen  Lebens." 

3.  Burton,  S.S.F.,  71. 

4.  Burton,  NT  Word  Studies,  62. 
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marked  a  degree  the  descriptions  of  the  spiritual  experiences 
of  the  early  church  are  colored  by  the  conception  of  spirit 
as  substantial.    Wendt  has  sought  to  deny  that  the  Hebrews 
held  to  a  material  conception  of  the  Spirit  by  arguing  that 
the  wind,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  is 
conceived  by  them  as  immaterial.      Bat  Gunkel  rightly  re- 
jected Wendt' s  view  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrews  thought 
of  both  wind  and  spirit  as  material,  though  as  a  very  refined 
air-like  substance.**  Their  conceptions  here  are  similar  to 
those  of  all  other  ancient  peoples. 

"The  conception  of  spirit- 
ual often  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  material.  Where 
the  soul  is  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  finer  sort  of  matter, 
it  will  obviously  be  far  from  easy  to  decide  whether  the  gods 
are  spiritual  or  material."  3 

We  may  be  helped  to  an  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  point  of 
view  by  an  expression  of  Wernle.    "The  future  life,"  he  writes, 
"never  appears  to  the  Jew  as  the  spiritual  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  but  as  the  hyperphysical."    This  is  true  not  merely  of 

1.  Fleisch  u.  Geist,  19-22. 

2.  Wirkungen  des  heiligen  Geistes,  48  ff .     "Es  ist  unleugbar, 
'dass  der  philosophische  Begriff  des  Geistigen  sich  nirgends 
im  ATlichen  Gottesbegriff e  findet » ( Schultz,  A.T.liche  Theol. 
II.Aufl.  FranKfurt  a. /M. 1878, p. 467 ) •  Auch  den  Propheten  ist 
es  nicht  gelungen,   'sich  zu  dem  Begriffe  der  absoluten  Geist- 
igkeit  Gottes  zu  erheben,  so  sehr  sie  sich  anstrengen,  dem 
Begriff  der  Transcendenz  und  Immaterialitat  Ausdruck  zu 
geben. 1  (Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  A.T.  Braunschweig  1881, p. 318) . "( 50) . 
Cf.  also  the  important  treatment  of  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as 

' semi -physical1  in  Kirk,  The  Evolution  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 

Trinity,  ChllV,  Rawlinson,  Ed.,  Essays  on  the  Trinity,  etc. 

p. 186  f . ;  Zaugg,  op.cit.  114-115,  n.81;  Volz,  Der  Geist  Gottes. 

3.  N.W.Thomas,  Ency.Brit,  Spirit  and  Matter,  v. 25, p. 694,13. ed. 

4.  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  v.  1,  p. 28. 
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the  future  life,  tut  of  Jewish  metaphysics  as  a  whole.  "The 
conception  of  the  spiritual  as  the  disembodied  is  not  in  the 
New  Testament."1    Nor  is  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jewish 
metaphysics  were  inevitably  physical;  or  better,  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  Wernle,  hyperphysical.      Of  this,  any  number  of 
illustrations  might  be  furnished,  both  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    Of  special  interest  is  a  later  reemergence  and 
intensification  of  the  idea  in  Tertullian  who  asserts  the 
corporeality  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  human  soul  on  the 
ground  that  in  his  opinion  only  the  corporeal  could  be  the 
real  and  because  unless  corporeal,  God  could  not  have  creat- 
ed corporeal  things. 

"71/ho  will  deny  that  God  is  a  body  al- 
though God  is  spirit?    For  a  Spirit  is  a  body  of  its  own 
kind  in  its  own  form."    "Everything  that  exists  is  a  body 
after  its  own  kind.    Nothing  is  incorporeal  except  what  does 
not  exist."    "How  could  it  be  that  he  himself  is  nothing 
without  whom  nothing  was  made,  that  he  who  made  solid  things 
is  void  and  he  who  made  full  things  is  empty,  and  he  who 
made  corporeal  things  is  incorporeal?" 3 

In  our  consideration  of  the  materiality  of  the  Spirit 

in  the  Old  Testament,  however,  the  fact  of  chief  importance 

4 

is  that  the  Hebrews  did  deny  the  ordinary  attributes  of  mat- 

1.  Gore,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church,  cf. 22-24. 

2.  Writing  ccncerning  Judaism,  Schechter  observes, "As  a  fact, 
the  old  Rabbis  hardly  recognized  such  a  chasm  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  as  tc  justify  the  domain  of  re- 
ligion being  confined  to  the  latter.  The  old  Rabbinic  liter- 
ature is  even  devoid  of  the  words  spiritual  and  material. 
The  corresponding  terms,  n  jT]  1 1  and  *  T}\i»?y,  ,  were  coined  by 
later  translators  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic  philosophers, 
with  whom  the  division  between  body  and  soul  is  so  promin- 
ent."   Some  Aspects,  p. 144. 

3.  Quoted  by  McGiffert,  The  God  of  the  Early  Christians, 124  f. 

4.  Burton,  S.S.]?.,  58. 
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ter  to  spirit. 

"It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings  the  Spirit  is  often  indicated  in  highly 
materialistic  ways.  It  was  the  breath  of  God;  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  storm;  it  was  the  vital  energy  of  a  Samson; 
it  was  the  hurricane  which  rapt  the  prophet  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  the  fiery  chariot  which  drove  him  upward  in- 
to the  heavens.    It  was  poured  out  on  those  who  were  in- 
spired, as  if  it  were  a  liquid.  .  Yet,  amid  such  early 
struggles  for  expression,  the  real  effort  can  he  seen,  to 
conceive  a  power  which  is  ethereal  and  transcendent.  Hebrew 
thought  at  its  best  scorned  a  purely  physical  presentation 
of  that  which  is  divine.'1 1 

And  as  Dr.  Knudson  has  written, 

"The  physical  images  and 
materialistic  expressions  used  of  the  Deity  were  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  thought  of  his  true  spirituality.  And 
the  tendency  in  Old  Testament  teaching  was  more  and  more  to 
de-materialize  the  conception  of  spirit." 2- 

Though  the  Hebrews  in  their  metaphysics  never  succeeded  in 
getting  beyond  a  material  substratum  yet  the  emphasis  did 
not  lie  there.    Spirit  became  not  primarily  a  substantial 
concept,  but  a  dynamic  concept.    It  meant  vitality  and  power. 
It  is  especially  important  that  we  should  keep  this  in  mind 
in  approaching  the  seemingly  materialistic  descriptions  of 
the  Spirit  in  Acts.     There  as  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
erroneous  to  approach  the  experience  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
material  side. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us,  then,  to  consider  in  detail 
ruach  in  its  literal  meanings  as  wind  or  breath,3  or  as  the 

1.  J.M.B.Reid,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Mystics,  p. 10. 

2.  Religious  Teaching  of  the  OT,  p. 97. 

3.  A  useful  grouping  of  OT  passages  in  which  ruach  means  wind 
and  breath  is  given  by  Burton,  S.S.J?.,  53-54,  61-62;  exam- 
ples of  ruach  as  properly  wind: 2  Sam  22:11,  2  i£gs  3-17 

?°b  «:o'  ?2  J:4»  18:11.43.  83:14,  103:16,  104:3,4,  i47!l8, 

^V2!*1!''13'  27:8'  32-:2»  41;16»  57-13»  64:5,  Jer  2:24 
10:13    13:24,  18:17,  51:16,  Ezek  5:2,10,  Dn  2:35,  Hos  4  i9 
Zech  5:9,  6:5,  Jon  1:4,  4:8.    It  is  sometimes  spoken  of 'as* 
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spirit  of  man,     or  as  a  demon. 


proceeding  from  God,  yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  change 
the  meaning  of  the  word:  Hos  15:15,  Gen  8:1,  Ex  10:13,19, 
14:21,  15:10(?),  Num  11:31,  Ps  107:25,  135:7,  Isa  40:7, 
Am  4:13.  Sometimes  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  destructive 
force  of  the  wind,  hut  this  also  involves  no  change  of 
meaning:  I  Kgs  19:11,  Ps  11:6,  55:9,  148:8,  Isa  11:15, 
Jer  4:11,12,  22:22,  51:1,  Ezek  1:4,  17:10,  27:26.  Some- 
times ruach,  meaning  wind,  perhaps  breath,  is  the  symbol 
of  nothingness,  emptiness,  vanity:  Isa  41:29,  Job  7:7, 
15:2,  16:3,  30 -.15 (perhaps,  however,  to  be  taken  literally) 
Ps  78:39,  Prov.  11:29,  Isa  26:18    Jer  5:13,  Hos  12:2.  By 
metonymy  it  is  used  for  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  in 
general,  for  direction  in  space:  IGh  9:24,  Jer  49:32,36, 
52:23,  Ezek  5:10,12,  17:21,  42:16,20,  Dn  8:8,  11:4. 

Instances  of  ruach  as  breath  are  first  found  in  the 
exilic  period,    Ezek  37:5-14  suggests  a  close  connection 
between  the  older  meanings,  "wind."  and  "spirit,"  and  the 
apparently  later  meaning,  "breath".  See  also  Gen  6:17, 
7:15,22,  Job  9:18.  15:30,  19:17,  Ps  104:29,  135:17,  146:4, 
Jer  10:14,  14:6(?i,  51:17,  Lam  4:20,  Hab  2:19.  In  all 
these  instances,  except  those  in  Job,  the  breath  is  de- 
finitely thought  of  as  the  breath  of  life.    A  derived  use 
is  as  the  symbol  of  anger  or  power;  of  man  (Isa  25:4, 
33:11(?));  of  the  Messiah  (Isa  11:4);  but  usually  of  God 
(Ex  15:8,  2  Sm  22:16,  Job  4:9,  Ps  18:15,  33:6,  Isa  30:28, 
59:19);  sometimes  apparently  with  a  blending  of  the  idea 
of  wind:  Isa  11:4.    Whether  in  Isa  4:4  the  prophet  means 
the  breath  of  God  as  the  expression  of  his  anger,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  an  idea  similar  to  that  expressed  by 
^  T"P  D^in  ps  51:11,  is  not  easy  to  decide.    Of.  also 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Abelson,  op. cit. 174-176. 

1.  Cf.  Burton,  Ibid,  58-60.  The  spirit  of  man:  (a)  as 
the  seat  of,  or  as  identical  with  (the  latter  apparently 
the  earlier  of  the  two  ideas)  strength,  courage,  anger, 
distress,  or  the  like:  Job  8:11,  Prov  18:14,  Gen  20:35, 
41:8,  45:27,  ^x  6:9,  35:21,  Uum  27:18(?),  Dt  2:30,   Jg  8:3, 
15:19,  Josh  2:11,  5:1,  1  Sm  1:15,  30:12,  1  Kgs  10:5,  21:5, 
Job  6:4,  15:13,  21:4,  32:18,  1  Ch  5:26,  2  Ch  9:4,  21:16, 
36:22,  3z  1:1,5,  Job  6:4,  15:13,  21:4,  32:18,  Ps  32:27, 
6:13,  77:4,  142:4,  143:4,7,  Prov.  14:29,  15:4,13,  16:18,19, 
32,  17:22,  29:11,23,  Is  19:3,14,  38:16,  54:6,  61:3,  65:i4, 
Jer  51:11,  Ezek  3:14  b,  21:7,  Dn  2:1,3,  5:20,  7:15,  Zech  6:8. 
(b)  With  kindred  meaning  but  with  special  reference  to  the 
moral  and  religious  life,  the  seat  of  humility  and  other 
good  qualities:  Ps  34:19,  51:12,19,  Hag  1:14,  Ps  78:8. 
Prov  11:13,  Isa  26:9,  57:15,16,  66:2,  Ezek  11:19,  18:31, 
36:26.  (o)  Rarely,  and  only  in  late  writings  ruach  is  used 
of  the  seat  of  meantality:  Job  20:3,  1  Ch  28:12    Isa  29-24 
Ezek  11:5  b,  20:32;  Mai  2:15  b  probably  belongs  here,  (d)  ' 
Jith  approximation  to  the  sense  of  nephesh,  ruach  denotes 
tne  spirit  of  man  as  seat  or  cause  of  life,  often  with 
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accompanying  reference  to  God  as  its  source:  Num  16: EE, 
Zech  12:1,  Uum  27:16,  Job  10:1E,  12:10,  17:1,  Ps  31:5, 
Isa  42:5,  Ezek  10:171?);  the  passages  in  Ecclesiastes  3:18, 
21,  IS: 7,  are  peculiar  in  that  ruach  is  applied  to  the 
lower  animals  along  with  men,  while  at  the  same  time  God 
is  represented  as  its  source.    "As  applied  to  men,  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  the  thought  that  it  was  the 
spirit  of  the  god  that  produced  extraordinary  effects  in 
men,  such  as  strength,  courage,  anger,  ecstatic  frenzy, 
etc.,  it  denoted  the  seat  of  all  such  emotions  and  exper- 
iences, and  then  advanced  to  denote  the  seat  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  in  general."  op.cit.  p. 71, 

2.  "The  idea  of  a  demon,  a  personal  spirit  neither  human 
nor  divine,  which  was  undoubtedly  current  in  the  ancient 
world,  is  nowhere  in  the  OT  expressed    with  the  clearness 
which  it  acquires  later.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
is  present  in  such  passages  as  2  Kgs  19; 7,  Zech  13:2,  Job 
4:15.    It  is  perhaps  also  to  be  found  in  1  Kgs  22:21  f  and 
the  parallel  passage,  2  Ch  18:20-22,  in  which  Zedekiah 
describes  the  Spirit  by  which  Zedekiah  and  others  have 
spoken  as  a  lying  spirit  sent  forth  from  God.  But  in' view 
of  the  highly  dramatic  character  of  the  passage  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  language  is  not  simply  a  dramatic  way 
of  saying  that  Zedekiah  is  lying.  The  answer  depends  in 
this  case,  as  in  those  mentioned  in  2(a),  mainly  on  the 
period  at  which  the  idea  of  the  demon  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  current  in  Israel.    The  same  considerations  apply  to 
Num  5:14,30,  with  its  reference  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy; 
to  Hos  4:12,  5:4,  spirit  of  whoredom;  Mic  2:11,  spirit  of 
falsehood;  Isa  19:14,  spirit  of  perverseness ;  Isa  29:10, 
spirit  of  deep  sleep,"  Burton,  ibid,  60  f.     Of.  also  the 
treatment  in  Abelson,  op.  cit.  176-8. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  that  aspect  of  ruach  which  con- 
notes mysterious  energy  or  force  which  led  to  an  early  devel- 
opment  of  the  word  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 

"as  that  through 
which  the  power  of  God  was  manifested,  and  in  the  later  per- 
iod as  the  power  of  God  operative  in  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people."  1    "Prom  the  conception  of  the 
wind  as  controlled  by,  or  proceeding  from,  God  and  operating 
in  nature,  apparently  arose  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  signifying  the  unseen  but  powerful  influence  or  influ- 
ences by  which  God  affected  or  controlled  men."*-  "The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  vital  power  which  belongs  to  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  is  seen  to  be  operative  in  the  world  and  in 
men. " 3 

In  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  concept  of  the  Spirit 
it  is  the  dynamic  idea  which  is  the  continuous  and  funda- 


mental element. 


There  may  be  interjected  here  a  difficult  problem 
whose  solution  is  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  origins.  In 


the  midst  of  the  belief  in  spirits  and  demons,  how  did  there 


come  to  be  a  special  spirit  closely  related  to  Jehovah  and 


in  a  sense  differentiated  from  other  spirits?    Various  at- 


tempts have  been  made  to  answer  the  question.    Rees  thinks 


that  at  first  it  was  "an  elementary  form  of  independent  per- 
sonality, like  a  ghost  o£  primitive  animism,  acting  as  the 
agent  of  Yahweh."^  Volz  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  re- 
ligious survival  from  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  were  still 
polytheists  and  was  at  one  time  an  independent  divine  being 
but  later  became  subordinated  to  Jehovah  when  the  latter  be- 


1.  Burton,  ITT  Word  Studies,  62. 

2.  "       ,  S.S.F.,  55. 

3.  Swete,  op.cit.  2. 

4.  op.cit.,  p. 18. 
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came  a  tribal  Deity.1-    Zaugg  supposes  that  the  simplest 

theory  is  "either  to  regard  this  Spirit  as  the  double  or 

phantom  of  Jehovah  or  as  an  emanation  of  fine  substance  from 

His  being. "*•    Blichsel  regards  it  as  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 

"der  Geist  Yahves  sei  ursprunglich  ein  von  Jahve  verschieden- 
es  Wesen,  ein  Damon,  der  neben  Yahve  steht  und  nur  ein  be- 
sonderes  zugehttrigkeitsverhaltnis  zu  Yahve  hat." 3 

Rather  the  ruach  of  Yahweh  was  originally  the  breath  of 
Yahweh,  then  "das  Lebendige,  das  Geistige"  in  him.  Whatever 
the  answer  to  this  vexing  question  may  be,  the  fact  of  im- 
portance is  that  with  the  rise  of  ethical  and  monotheistic 
ideas  there  came  a  gradual  unification  of  spirit -phenomena 
until  the  Spirit  became  almost  the  exclusive  agent  of 
Jehovah^  activity.  In  the  Old  Tesatment  the  Spirit  is  always 
God's  Spirit.    It  acts  for  him  in  such  a  way  that  He  may  be 
said  to  be  acting  through  it/*     This  idea  of  a  double  per- 
sonality was  not  strange  to  ancient  thought.     The  relation- 
ship which  was  understood  to  exist  between  God  and  His  Spirit 
may  be  interpreted  from  the  narrative  in  Acts  IE:  15.  \Hhen 
Rhoda  insists  that  Peter,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  prison, 

1.  Der  Geist  Gottes,  cf.  5  f,  22  f,  52  f,  62  f. 

2.  Zaugg,  op.cit.,  27. 

3.  op.cit.,  p. 4. 

4.  Of.  Scott,  Spirit  in  the  NT. ,  177,  "The  Spirit,  for 
Hebrew  thought,  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  Its  whole  si gni ficance 
consists  in  this  -  that  it  proceeds  from  God,  and  is  the  di- 
rect vehicle  of  His  will  and  power."  Also  Volx,  op4.cit.183: 
"Dem  '.Vesen  nach  hat  der  Geist  Gottes  mit  den  Geistern  nichts 
zu  tun.     £s  ist  nicht  einer  neben  den  vielen  Geistern,  auch 
nicht  etwa  der  oberste  unter  den  andern,  sondern  eine  ganz 
fur  sich  stehende  lotenz." 
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is  at  the  door,  the  reply  is  "It  is  his  angel."    The  under- 
lying conception  here  is  not  that  Peter  and  his  angel  con- 
stitute two  separate  individualities;  there  is  no  metaphysic- 
al distinction  here  intended.    In  some  strange  way  Peter  is 
his  angel  though  their  modes  of  activity  were  differently 
conceived.     So  in  Jewish  literature,  the  Spirit  is  always 
God's  Spirit;  it  is  God  expressing  himself. 

Theologians  have  always  been  troubled  as  to  whether 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  literature  was  understood  as 
an  "hypostasis,"  and  whether  it  was  regarded  as  personal. 
But  such  problems  do  not  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  Jewish 
mind.    The  significance  of  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  was 
not  metaphysical,  it  was  dynamic*    If  the  question  of  its 
personality  could  have  arisen,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
said  that  the  Spirit  was  personal  in  the  same  sense  that 
God  was,  i.e.,  it  was  a  sentient,  intelligent,  willing 
being.    Although  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  the  simple 
equivalent  of  God,  it  would  be  more  misleading  to  regard 
it  as  a  second  God.  It  was  God  from  the  dynamic  point  of 
view,  God  as  operative.     It  was  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
conception  of  a  transcendent  and  at  the  same  time  immanent 
God. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  those  activities 

which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1.  Heinemann,  H.G.W.J.,  1922,  s.270, writes  of  the  Jewish  con- 
cept  of  Spirit,  "Das  Interesse  am  heiligen  Geist  h&ftet  an 
seinen  V/irkungen,  nicht  an  der  Sub stans ," quoted  by  Baer. 
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The  subject  has  been  carefully  treated  "by  various  writers.3- 
We  shall  attempt  to  summarize  and  classify  the  material. 

(1)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  Nature. 

In  the  main,  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  the  Spirit  is  confined  to  men.    This  may  be  due 
tc  the  relative  absence  of  cosmological  speculation  in  the 
writings.    In  any  case,  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  acting 
on  external  nature  apart  from  any  bearing  it  may  have  on  man 
only  in  post-exilic  writings:  Job  26:13,  Gen  1:2,  Ps  33:6, 
104:30.    In  the  pre-exilic  works  when  the  Spirit  acts  on 
physical  nature  it  is  always  for  the  sake  of  man:  (a)  as  the 
basis  of  physical  life:  Gen  6:3;  (b)  in  the  external  physical 
world:  1  Kgs  18:12,  2  Kgs  2:16.    "Rarely  and  probably  in  part 
under  the  influence  of  the  conception  of  T)  0")  as  the  breath 
of  life,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  source  of 
physical  life,"*'  Isa  42:5,  Job  27:3,  33:4,  34:14,  Ps  104:30, 
Zech  12:1,  Mai  2:15(?),  Hum  16:22,  27:16,  Eccl  3:21  (of  12:7). 

As  will  later  appear, 

"it  was  chiefly  among  the  extra- 
Palestinian  Jews,  as  Philo  and  Slav,  ifooch  in  particular 
attest,  that  the  subject  of  the  Spirit  in  its  relation  to 
the  universe  attracted  much  attention."  3 

(2)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Nation. 

According  to  the  Jewish  view  the  activity  of  the  Spirit 
wa»  chiefly  confinedjfeo  Israel.    According  to  pre-exilic  lit- 

1.  Of.  Wood,  op.cit.     3-59;  Burton,  3.  S. 5"    55-58;  Abelson 
179-204. 

2.  Burton,  S.SJ.,  58. 

3.  Zaugg,  op.cit.  p. 28,  n.31. 
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erature,  "The  Spirit  is  never  used  as  a  cause  except  of 
those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  Israel,    The  personal  experiences  of  the  private 
Hebrew  are  not  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  only 
those  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly,  for  good  or  ill, 
upon  the  progress  of  national  matters,  or,  at  least,  of 
those  whose  results  bear  in  some  obvious  way  upon  the  life 
of  considerable  portions  of  the  community."  1 

It  was  only  after  the  later  prophets  had  developed  the 
place  of  the  individual  along  side  of  the  national  in  re- 
ligion, that  the  Spirit  appears  as  concerned  with  the  in- 
dividual as  such.    But  the  concern  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
nation  is  characteristic  of  all  periods  of  Jewish  thought. 
In  various  ways,  then,  we  find  the  Spirit  endowing  judges, 
the  king,  and  various  characters  connected  with  the  cult 
and  government  of  Israel: - 

(a)  Prophecy  (Pre-exilic:  Mic  2:7,  3:8,  Hos  9:7,  1  Sm 
10:6,10,  19:9,20,23,  1  Kgs  22:22  f,  Hu  24:2;  (Post-exilic): 
Hum  11:29,  Ezek  2:2,  3:12,14,24,  8:3,  11:1,5,24,  37:1,  43:5, 
Neh  9:30,  1  Ch  12:18,  2  Gh  15:1,20:14,  24:20,  Isa  48:16(per- 
haps);  61:1  (if  referring  to  a  prophet), 

(b)  Skill  in  ruling:  (pre-exilic):  XTu  11:17,  Gen  41:38, 
Isa  28:6;  (post-exilic):  Kum  11:17,  27:18. 

(c)  Prowess  in  war:  (pre-exilic):  Jg  6:34,  13:25,  14:19, 
1  Sm  11:16;  (post-exilic):  Jg  11:29. 

(d)  Bodily  strength:  (pre-exilic):  Jg  13:25(?),  14:6;15:14. 

(e)  Skill  in  interpretation  of  dreams:  (pre-exilic ) :Gen 

,   .  41:38. 

(f)  Skill  in  artisan  work:  (post-exilic):  Ex  28:3,  31:3, 

35:31. 

1.  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  ~~  ~~  
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(g)  7/isdom:  (post-exilic):  Dt  34:9,  Job  32:8,  33:4(?). 

(h)  Without  designation  of  purpose:  (pre-exilic ) : 

1  Sm  16:13,14  a. 

With  the  post-exilic  wri tings  also  comes  an  emphasis 
on  the  Spirit  as  having  guided  Israel  in  its  past  history. 
Its  interest  in  future  Israel  develops  into  a  distinctly- 
Messianic  use. 

(a)  Of  Israel's  past  history:  Is  63:10,11,14,  Neh  9:20, 

Ps  106:33. 

(b)  Of  the  Messiah:  Is  11:2,4. 

(c)  Of  the  "Servant  of  Yahweh,"  in  whom  the  Spirit  is  a 
present  possession:  Is  42:1,  59:21,  61:1  (if  of  the  Servant); 
cf.  Ps  51:12,  143:10.  (If  these  Psalms  are  national  the  use 
is  still  the  same). 

(d)  Of  the  future  of  Israel  (that  is,  a  Messianic  prom- 
ise): Ps  143:10,  Ez  11:19,  36:26,27,  37:14,  39:29,  Isa  4:4, 
32:15,  34:16,  44:3,  Zech  4:6,  12:10,  Joel  3:1,2  ( Eng. 2 : 28, 29 ) 
(comp.  Ps  51:11,  143:10). 

(3)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Individual. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  scholars  have  over- 
emphasized the  significance  of  the  tribal  and  national  in 
the  early  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews.  One  must  always 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  any  religion  which  is 
vital  must  be  in  a  sense  individual.    And  even  in  early 
Hebrew  experience,  before  the  prophets  became  aware  of  the 
problem  of  the  individual  as  such,  the  Spirit  always  acted 
upon  or  in  individuals,  though  according  to  our  accounts 
1.  These  tables  are  compiled  from  Wood,  op.cit. 
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for  group  purposes.    Yet  it  is  probable  that  earlier  than 
our  records  indicate  the  Spirit  of  God  was  conceived  as 
acting  upon  or  in  men,  simply  as  individuals. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  action  of  the  Spirit  upon  individuals  as  such 
and  as  for  group  purposes.  But  we  are  justified  in  inferr- 
ing that  the  concept  of  personal  ethical-religious  life 
as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  developed  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  new  appreciation  of  the  place 
of  the  individual  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.    We  do  find  then 
after  the  prophetic  moralization  and  spiritualization  of 
the  conception  of  God  and  the  new  emphasis  on  the  place  of 
ethics  in  religion  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  spoken  of  as 
operative  in  the  life  of  Israel  and  of  individuals,  "guid- 
ing, instructing,  redeeming,  ethically  purifying.  "**Bur ton 
(p.  57  f)  gives  the  following  references:  Isa  44:3,  Ps  51:11 
(13),  Neh  9:20,30,  ^zek  39:29,  Isa  11:2,  42:1,  48:16,  59:21, 
63:10,  11:4,  Ps  139:7,  143:10,  Hag  2:5,  Zech  4:6,  12:10, 
Joel  Z:]£  (2:28,29).      In  the  later  literature, 

"the  tend- 
ency was  toward  the  position  that  the  Spirit  is  God  immanent 
in  man,  as  distinguished  frora  God  transcendent  over  the 
world,  including  man" . ^ 

That  is,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was  being  found  in  the 
personal  and  ethical  experiences  of  religion.^ 

1.  Burton,  3.3.:?.,  57.  ~~  ~ 

2.  Wood,  op.  cit.,  58. 

3.  Of.  Abelson,  op. cit. 184-188;  Wood, 48  f . ;  Knuds on, 99-101 
Zaugg,  27  f . 
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Our  previous  classifications  have  indicated  that  at 
first  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  was  observed  chiefly  in 
strange,  abnormal,  and  inexplicable  phenomana,  many  of 
which  from  a  later  point  of  view  seem  to  have  no  connection 
with  either  ethics  or  religion.    But  due  duubtless  to  the 
prophetic  movement  in  Israel  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  develops 
from  the  emotional  to  the  intellectual,  from  the  charismatic 
to  the  normal  and  ethical. 

"Indeed  we  might  here  state  the 
rule  by  which  the  spirit-phenomena  of  every  age  have  been 
judged  as  such,  viz.,  whatever  is  conceived  of  as  super- 
natural is  due  to  spirit-agency.    And  therefore  what  men  re- 
gard as  spiritvoperations  is  conditioned  by  their  world- 
view,  that  is,  by  what  they  regard  as  belonging  to  the  super 
natural."  1 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  the  earliest  im- 
portant connotation  of  the  Spirit,  the  charismatic,  clings 
to  it  throughout  the  long  history  of  the  conception. 

There  developed,  then,  from  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  holiness  of  God  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  holy. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  term  "Holy  Spirit."2-  There 
are,  however,  only  two  references  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament 
Ps  51:11,  Isa  63:10  f.3  The  term  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and  is  generally  used  in  the  Hew  Testament 
and  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.    According  to  Abelson  the 

1.  Cf.  Zaugg,  28  f.  — — 

2.  Wood  notes  two  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  term  in  pop- 
ularity. (1)  The  Jewish  hesitancy  to  use  the  name  for  God"; 
(2)  the  Jewish  mythology  of  angels  and  demons  had  made  the 
old  term  'the  Spirit1  vague  and  ambiguous;  cf.  p.  1E1  f. 

3.  In  2  references  the  Divine  Spirit  is  called  'good1  Neh 
9:20,  Ps  143:10. 
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meaning  of  Holy  Spirit  as  used  in  these  two  biblical  refer- 
ences signifies  the  universality  of  God's  Spirit  and  His 
self -revelation  to  men: 

"The  two  instances  of  the  Biblical 
phrase  'Holy  Spirit'  besides  containing  all  the  constituent 
ideas  of  the  prevalent  Biblical  phrase  'Spirit  of  God,1  ex- 
press also  that  deeper  sense  of  the  abiding  nearness  of  God 
to  Israel,  that  mystical  perception  that  the  Deity  in  His 
various  aspects  or  emanations  'rests  upon, 1  or  'hedges 
round,1  or" 'fills'  certain  persons,  or  communities,  or 
countries,  a  fact  to  which  the  Rabbins  gave  the  names  of 
Shekinah,'  or  'ruach  Ha-Kodesh. * 

(b)     The  Holy  Spirit  in  Rabbinical  Literature. ^ 
The  Ra*blxinic  literature  under  consideration  includes 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.    The  Talmudic  literature 
covers  roughly  a  period  of  600  years'  literary  activity,  be- 
ginning with  the  opening  years  of  the  first  Christian  century. 
The  Midrashim,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  us  from  the  first 
century  of  our  era  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
although  there  is  thought  to  be  little  originality  after  the 
tenth  century.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  touch  of  the 
Rabbinic  literature  can  have  had  no  influence  on  the  New 
Testament  conception  of  the  Spirit.    On  the  other  hand  we 
may  discover  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis  a  development 
in  Jewish  thought  of  the  Spirit  on  the  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  was  taking  place  simultaneously  with  that  of 
the  Hew  Testament,  and  presumably  uninfluenced  by  it,  and 
which  therefore  formed  a  part  of  that  milieu  in  which  the 
New  Testament  conception  arose, 

1.  Abelson,  197.  "~"  " 

2.  For  this  section  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Abelson, op. cit. 
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The  phrase  "Ruach  He-Kodesh"  is  used  with  great  fre- 
quency in  Rabbinical  literature,  covering  "all  the  various 
aspects  of  spirit  which  are  represented  singly  by  each  of 
the  Old  Testament  expressions,  and  in  addition,  it  figures 
sometimes  as  but  another  name  for  God,  but  more  often  as 
something  distinct  from  God  -  sometimes  it  is  employed  as 
a  personality,  sometimes,  it  is  conceived  mysteriously  as 
some  physical  object,  sometimes  it  is  but  another  name  for- 
the  Divine  inspiration  which  made  prophecy  possible,  and 
sometimes  again  it  is  merely  an  equivalent  term  for  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  sense  that  these  enshrine 
for  all  time  the  living  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit."1-  The 
term  often  appears  to  be  a  circumlocution  for  God.  Due 
to  Rabbinic  scrupulosity  in  regard  to  a  too-frequent  re- 
petition of  the  Divine  name  refuge  was  had  to"Shekhinah" 
or  "Holy  Spirit".    Hence  there  is  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  simply  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Divine  Name,  or  whether  it  implies  the 
deeper  mystical  meanings  of  the  Divine  Immanence.  Again 
it  frequently  seems  to  be  merely  another  name  for  Torah,  a 
usage  based  on  the  conception  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And, 
then, again,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
"Shekhinah." 

An  important  expansion  in  Rabbinical  literature  of 
1.  Abelson,  p.  £05.  —  ■ 
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the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  prophecy  is  noted. 

"'Whereas  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
the  gift  only  of  the  recognized  prophets  of  the  canon,  or 
of  sundry  individuals  of  outstanding  prominence,  or  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  at  certain  points  of  its  career,  in  Rabbinic 
as  well  as  in  all  the  Jewish  theology  succeeding,  it  is,  so 
to  speak,  popularized.    The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  acquired  by 
anyone  provided  he  orders  his  life  in  conformity  with  the 
highest  and  best."     (cf.  Yalkut  on  Ps  17;  Gen  49,  etc.)1 

A  further  development  of  importance  was  the  Rabbinic 
usage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  composer  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.    The  Torah  was  regarded  as  manifest- 
ing an  especially  high  degree  of  inspiration. 

It  becomes  clear  that  in  Judaism  the  conception  of 

the  Spirit  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  means  whereby 

a  transcendent  God  could  at  the  same  time  be  immanent.'1'  It 

is,  indeed,  of  great  interest  to  observe  how  the  Rabbis 

set  forth  their  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  over  a- 

gainst  that  characteristic  conception  of  God  in  all  Jewish 

history,-  his  transcendence.    Rabbinic  notions  of  immanence 

were,  according  to  Abelson,3   envisaged  in  the  following 

ways:  "by  expressions  concerning  (a)  the  omnipresence  of 
God;  (b)  the  omnipresence  of  the  Shekhinah;"*  (c)  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  Shekhinah  in  Israel;  (d)  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Shekhinah  as  spiritual  light;  (e)  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  man;  (f)  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Israel;  (g)  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  prophetic  usage;  (h)  the  Bat  Kol;ff  (i)  nature 

and  function  of  angels."  

1.  Abelson,  208.  "— 
E.Cf.  Garvie,  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Godhead, 348  f:  #As 
the  term  Spirit  of  God    is  used  in  the  OT  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  a  separation  of  God  from  the  world,  an  em- 
phasis on  His  transcendence;  it  rather  asserts  God's  con- 
nection with  nature  and  man,  an  emphasis  on  His  immanence." 
3.  op.  cit.  78.  4.  op.  cit.  78-149. 

5.Cf.  Oesterley  and  Box,  Rel.  and  Vforshix>  of  the  Synagogue 
215-17;  Hoyle,  H.S.  in  St.  P., £02-5:  Dalman, Words,  204-5- 
Strack-Billerbeck, Matthew, 127-39 ;Abbott ,2rom  Letter  to 
Spirit, 139-81;  Abrahams,  Studies,  1,46  f;  Bevan, Sibyls  and 
Seers,  106-11. 
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There  remain  the  large  group  of  writings  which  con- 
stitute the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrinian  Jewish  writings, 
the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  whose  consideration,  how- 
ever, we  shall  postpone  until  after  we  shall  have  investi- 
gated the  Greek  tradition.    For  the  most  part  these  writ- 
ings are  either  translations  into  Greek  or  were  written  in 
that  language  and  they  may  be  studied  as  Jewish-Greek  lit- 
erature. 

2.  The  Meaning  of "TtyxG^cl  in  the  Greek  tradition. 

The  conception  of  spirit  has  come  to  us  from  two  dis- 
tinct roots,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.    And  in  both  cul- 
tures the  conception  has  been  one  of  fundamental  signifi- 
cance.   As  we  proceed  with  the  investigation  certain  simi- 
larities as  well  as  certain  dissimilarities  between  the 
concepts  of  the  two  peoples  will  appear. 

(a)  In  Writers  from  Homer  to  Aristotle. 

The  earliest  instance  of  ttv Lc>j<ja-  in  extant  Greek 
literature,  according  to  Burton,    is  in  Aeschylus,  of  the 
fifth  century,  B.C.,  although  Diogenes  Laertius  describes 
it,  apparently  as  a  term  in  familiar  use,  to  Xenophanes 
of  the  sixth  century.    In  the  period  under  consideration 
irvxop.ft.is  a  term  of  substance,  albeit,  denoting  the  most 
intangible  of  substances,-  wind,  breath,  air.     Its  most 
frequent  use  in  the  classical  literature  is  to  mean  wind, 
1.  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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whether  a  gentle  breeze  or  a  blast,    A  second  usage  is  con- 
cerned with  the  idea  of  air,  or  vaporous  substance,  tenuity 
rather  than  motion  being  the  chief  characteristic  thought  of. 
Then  it  comes  to  mean  the  breath  of  a  living  being,  man  or 
lower  animal.    And  finally  in  a  comparatively  few  passages, 

"TTYto^.a.has  a  distinctly  vital  sense,  signifying  breath  of 
life  (loss  of  which  is  death),  or  life,  or  even  more  gener- 
ally the  primeval  principle  or  basis  of  life."1 

The  scanty  evidence  suggests  that  from  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

TTYio^a.  was  predicated  of  the  soul,  and  that  from  the  time 

of  Sophocles  at  least  the  idea  of  life  was  associated  with 

the  term,  and  in  Aristotle's  time  the  notion  appears  to  have 

been  so  expanded  that Ttvu^ck.  signified  the  basis  of  all  life, 

whether  of  plants  or  animals. 

J'What  is  of  importance  is  that 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle  "Trvifi       had  not  yet  come  to  mean  a 
spirit,  the  immaterial  element  of  an  embodied  being',  or  an 
unembodied  person,  but  that  it  had  for  some  two  centuries 
been  used  to  mean  spirit  in  a  non-individualized  sense  con- 
sistuting  or  proceeding  from  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  soul- 
substance  or  life-principle."3** 

That  is,  there  is  as  yet  no  definitely  individual  or  psy- 
chical or  religious  sense. 

(b)  In  the  Epicureans  and  pre-Christian  Stoics. 

A  continued  emphasis  in  the  system  of  thought  of 
Epicurus  is  put  upon  the  idea  of  the  corporeality  of  all 
things.     Everything  but  space  is  corporeal.    He  used 
commonly  in  the  sense  of  "air,"  "breath,"  or  "wind."  Nor 
does  he  use  the  term  in  any  less  material  sense  when  he 

1.  Burton,  ibid.,  18.  ~"     ~  ' 

2.  "  "  24. 
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compares  the  soul  to  it,  nor  when  he  indicates  thatTrvKi^o- 
produces  motion  in  the  soul.  There  is  no  trace  in  Epicurus 
of  muiyucx.  as  a  predicate  of  God.  The  Epicureans  as  a  group 
were  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  the  same  conceptions. 

An  investigation  of  the  Stoic  conceptions  of  spirit  is 
a  complex  and  difficult  undertaking, in  part  because  for  the 
views  of  the  early  Stoics,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus, 
we  are  dependent  on  quotations  made  by  later  writers  and 
interpretations  of  them,-  especially  by  Cicero  (60  B.C.), 
Plutarch  (100  A.D. ) ,  Galen  (163  A.D.),  Diogenes  Laertius 
(E00  A.D.),  Stobaeus  (500  A.D.). 

The  early  Stoics  still  employed  the  t erm tt>»*3 in 
its  primitive  sense  of  wind.     Chrysippus  appears  to  have 
defined  "the  ultimate  reality  as"TrvxGjjx.«»  or  air  endowed 
v/ith  the  power  of  self-motion,  being  in  the  same  category 
with  aether,  the  upper  air  (Stob.  Eel.  i.  17.4,  Diels,  Dox. , 
p.  463).    If  it  is  Trx'xO^a,  in  this  sense  that  is  predicated 
of  the  human  soul,  the  soul  is  thereby  made  fundamentally  a 
physical  entity.    Or  if  ~Trv"To^»-a.  as  applied  to  the  soul  is 
fire,  or  air  on  the  way  to  become  fire,  or  as  the  expression 
o-ujj^<puTov  ~nv\£yjuo.  suggests,  breath  or  inborn  air,  it  is  in 
that  case  one  of  the  o-to  i^ilo.  ,  being  interconvertible  with 
water  and  earth,  and  falling  under  the  category  vV^  ,  and  so 
still  more  clearly  physical.    Uor  is  this  conclusion  invalid- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  early  Stoics  probably,  as  their 

l.Cf.  also  Fowler,  Bel.  Exp.  of  the  Roman  People, 377;  Inge, 
The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus,v.  1,  125  f . ;  Arnold,  Roman 
Stoicism;  ERE,  'Spirit1. 
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successors  certainly,  said  that  God  was  *Tr*rio^-cL.  i?or  they 
also  said  that  he  was  aether  and  "body,  and  identified  him 
with  the  Ko«r|vos  .    In  short,  if  to  predicate  mental  quali- 
ties and  powers  of  a  subject  having  material  qualities  is 
to  be  a  materialist,  this  is  apparently  precisely  what  the 
Stoics  were.     They  were,  indeed,  less  pronouncedly  mater- 
ialistic than  the  Epicureans,  in  contrast  to  whom  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  they  were  non-materialists.    Yet  it 
seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  their  ultimate 
reality  had  a  material  quality." 

On  the  other  hand  for  the  early  Stoics  the~n-rv0^.a  of 
which  the  soul  was  composed  seems  not  to  have  been  conceived 
as  perishable  breath  (as  Xenophanes  had  suggested  three  cen- 
turies before)  or  inert  matter  (the  passive  oVy|   of  Aristotle), 
but  by  virtue  of  its  permeation  by\oyos    ,  active.    It  was 
self -moving,  endowed  with  vitality.    God  and  the  soul  are  both 

"As  the  first  affirms  materiality  with- 
out affirming  passivity,  so  the  second  suggests,  or  perhaps 
even  affirms,  activity  without  denying,  but  indeed  implying, 
materiality." 

Certain  modifications  of  the  conceptions  of  the  earlier 
Stoics  are  to  be  traced  from  Panaetius  and  Posidonius.TTrto^-OL 
seems  to  have  become  less  material;  the  soul  is  now  consider- 
ed pre-existent  and  immortal  and  is  no  longer  called  <r£o^ux.# 

In  Posidonius  is  to  be  found  the  earliest  statement  by 

a  Greek  writer  that  God  is  TTViOi^Q-3 . 

'         "And  in  this  perhaps 

1.  Burton,  112.  ~   

2.  Ibid.,  114.        3.     Stobaeus,  ^cl,l.I.29,Diels,Dox,302, 

(Burton) 
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he  contributed  indirectly  to  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
idea  that  God  is  immaterial  spirit.    Yet  that  he  had  not 
himself  arrived  at  this  thought  is  jnade  probable  by  his  coup- 
ling withTTVL3iK)u  the  adjectiveTru-i^  bis   .  Yftiat  he  has  done 
by  predicating thtlojuu^  of  God  is  what  Xenophanes  did  in  apply- 
ing Trvrv3i^«- to  the  soul,  viz.,  joined  two^terms  together 
ready  for  the  time  when  the  predicate  ttv^aa^    should  acquire 
a  more  distinctly  non-material  sense.  TT\rt6v*A.  as  applied 
both  to  the  soul  and  to  God  was  still  stuff,  not  God,  and 
ultimately, though  not  emphatically,  material. "1 

(c)  In  Greek  writers,  other  than  Jews  and  Christians, 
of  the  first  two  Christian  centuries. 

The  authors  treated  by  Burton  within  this  period  in- 
clude Strabo  (E4),  Musonius  Rufus(66),  Cornutus  (68), 
Spictetus  (90),  Plutarch  (100),  Dio  Chrysostom  (100),  Marcus 
Aurelius  (160),  Hermogenes  (170),  Pausanias  (180).  Two 
types  of  philosophic  thought  of  the  period  are  of  special 
importance:  neo-pythagoreanism  and  late  Stoicism. 

There  appears  to  be  no  new  contribution  made  by  these 
post-christian  writers  to  the  conception  of  "spirit1.    It  is 
found  in  the  familiar  use  as  wind,  air  (connoting  tenuity), 
breath  of  men  or  animals,  as  the  medium  or  bearer  of  psy- 
chic energy  or  power,  and  the  informing  principle  of  all 
existence,  including  the  cohesive  power  of  inanimate  things. 
There  is  possibly  a  reference  to  "the  Spirit"as  equivalent 
to  "the  Soul"  in  Epict.  Diss.  iii,2.22,  M.Aurel. ix. 24.  And 
by  inference  from  the  usage  in  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  and 
Josephus,"TrriO|*-a- may  have  meant  'demon1  in  Greek  writers  of 
the  period. 

1.  Burton,  121.  "~  
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The  neo -Pythagorean  literature  -  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  about  ninety  writings  ascribed  to  some  fifty 
different  authors,  largely  pseudonymous-  apparently  did 
not  useTr^VuU-GL  as  a  prominent  term  of  their  philosophic 
vocabulary.    The  few  references  to  'spirit'  extant  are 
for  the  most  part  obscure. 

In  the  later  Stoics  also  largely  it  is  the  familiar 
uses  of~fi>nSj*A  which  are  found.    There  seems  to  be  no  in- 
stance where  Senece  (writing  in  Latin)  predicates  spiritus 
to  animus .  which  is  by  him  conceived  like  thel^X^  of 
earlier  Stoics.    Musonius  Rufus  does  not  use  the  term 
Tr\Y#u<!u  .    His  contemporary,  Cornutus,  uses  it  in  the  sense 
of  gas  or  vapor.    It  has  no  ethical,  vital,  or  theological 
meaning.    For  Plutarch  the  term  is  still  one  of  substance, 
soul-stuff,  though  it  may  be  "inspiring"  or  "dumb"  or 
"evil".    He  apparently  never  uses  it  as  a  synonym  of  X^y^* 
TTyiVp-a.  is  to  Epictetus  the  substance  of  the  soul,  "a  vital 
spirit.  .  .  a  nervous  fluid."    In  Dio  Chrysostom  (50-125  A.D. ), 
Ttn»ZU|a-cl  occurs  twelve  times  mostly  in  its  usual  senses  of 
wind,  air,  breath,  but  on  one  occasion  as  the  formative  and 
active  element  in  generation  (ii.66.5.).    Likewise  in  Marcus 
Aurelius  there  is  no  clear  instance  of  TT^AmA  referring  to 
an  individualized  intelligent  spirit.    One  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  all  this  group  of  writers 
a  number  of  whom  were  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament 
authors,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  use  of  Trvziy^Q-  as 
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a  psychological  term  or  as  a  predicate  of  God. 

Our  investigations  of  ruach  and  pneuma  in  the  two 
clear  streams  of  culture  in  which  they  originated  suggest 
certain  striking  comparisons  and  contrasts.    In  the  first 
place  we  may  note  that  in  both  cases  there  is  always,  how- 
ever refined  it  may  at  any  time  be,  a  material  substratum, 
so  to  speak, in  the  idea  of  "spirit";  and  yet  the  concept 
in  either  case  seems  to  be  the  least  material  concept 
possible  as  a  means  of  interpreting  reality.    The  most 
striking  contrast  between  ruach  and  pneuma  is  the  fact 
that  the  former  was  predominantly  supernatural,  the  latter 
predominantly  natural.     The  most  characteristic  use  of 
Spirit  in  the  Hebrew  tradition  was  for  the  Spirit  of  God;^- 
the  most  characteristic  use  of  spirit  in  the  Greek  tra- 
dition was  for  some  principle  of  nature.    Ruach  was  essen- 
tially a  dynamic  concept;  pneuma  essentially  substantial. 
Ruach  became  personal,  ethical,  spiritual;  and  pneuma  in 
the  pure  Greek  tradition  remained  natural,  material, 
rational.     The  nearest  approach  which  is  found  in  the 
Greek  tradition  to  identifying  pneuma  with  God  lies  in 
the  concept  of  the  spirit  as  permeating  all  things. 

"As  ear- 
ly as  the  days  of  Aristotle  there  were  those  who  conceived 
of  ttviSjao.  as  the  vital  and  generative  substance  that  per- 

l.Cf.  A.B.Davidson, Theo.  of  0T,127:  "The  Spirit  of  God  is 
always  something,  as    we  say, supernatural,  and  it  is  al- 
ways God. The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  an  influence  exerted  by 
God  at  a  point  from  which  He  is  Himself  distant. God  is 
always  present  in  the  Spirit  of  God. The  Spirit  of  God  is 
God  actually  present  and  in  operation." 
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meated  all  living  things;  Chrysippus,  as  Arius  Didymus  testi- 
fies, made  the  world-stuff  self  -moving  "itvlujmx  ;  by  Seneca's 
time  the  suggestion  had  "been  made  that  the  universe  was  the 
work  of  a  divine  spirit  (divinus  spiritus)  diffused  through 
all  things  great  and  small;  a  little  later  Plutarch  and 
Epictetus,  as  did  also  Galen  in  the  second  century,  conceive 
of  ttyiu/jlo.  as  a  vital  and  nervous  fluid,  flowing  from  the 
soul  to  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  sense;  Galen  applies 
the  term  TW\)u.a.  ucraicov  to  what  Plutarch  had  already  called 
efx-s    ('cohesion'),  and  finally  Sextus  Empiricus  in  the 
third  century  definitely  identifies  theirviopA  which  is  in 
man  with  that  which  permeates  also  the  plants  and  the  rocks. 
VJhenever  this  doctrine  arose,  both  it  and  the  doctrine  of 
Chrysippus  have  this  in  common,  viz.,  that  to  both  there 
lies  close  at  hand  the  identification  of  the  TrvuffAA.  with  God. 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  reluctance  to  take 
the  next  step  and  say  that  God  is  Tvuj)jlq.  .    Posidonius  is 
the  only  Greek  writer  earlier  than  the  author  of  the  Fourth  . 
Gospel  whom  we  definitely  know  to  have  made  this  statement." 

We  shall  later  have  occasion  to  observe  how  directly 

the  primitive  conception  of  the  Spirit  is  based  upon  the 

emphases  which  were  put  upon  the  word  'spirit1  by  the  Hebrew 

tradition.     While  the  connotation  of  a  material  substratum 

survives,  the  Hew  Testament  emphasis  lies  elsewhere.  It 

conoeives  of  the  Spirit  as  personal,  ethical,  spiritual, 

dynamic,  supernatural,  as  over  against  the  Greek  conception 

of  the  Spirit  as  material,  natural,  or  rational  entity  or 

principle. 


3.     The  Meaning  of  'Spirit1  in  Jewish-Greek  Literature. 
This  voluminous  literature,  dated  ca  200  B.C.  to  100 
A.D.,3    includes  the  Old  Testament  apocrypha  and  pseudepi- 
grapha,  together  with  Philo  and  Josephus.    "For  the  explica- 

1.  Burton,  ibid.,  140.  ~~ 

2.  Cf. Burton,  S.3.F. ,  141-172;  Wood,  60-115;  Charles, 
Eschatology,  Heb., Jewish,  and  Christian,  241  f,288  f,355  f. 

3.  Cf.  Charles,  Between  the  Testaments,  188-189,221-222. 
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tion  of  terms  in  the  New  Testament  this  closely  related 
literature  is  of  the  utmost  value. "*   For  our  investiga- 
tion we  may  divide  the  literature  into  two  groups:  (a) 
the  Palestinian- Jewish  literature,  comprising  writings 
predominantly  Jewish,  and  presumably  written  in  a  Semitic 
language,  though  now  extant  for  the  most  part  in  Greek. 
Together  with  this  group  should  be  considered  the  LXX 
usage  of  TTYto^a.     (b)  The  Alexandrian  Jewish  writings, 
originally  written  in  Greek,  namely  "The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,"  and  Philo.     Josephus  may  also  be  considered  here, 

(a)  The  Palest inian-Cfewish  writings. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  in  this 
whole  group  of  Jewish-Greek  writings,  the  ordinary  classical 
meanings  of  "trytojLa  obtain.     That  is,  the  word  is  found  mean- 
ing wind,  air,  and  breath,  or  breath  of  life.  Yet  its  use 
in  the  philosophical  sense  as  world-stuff  or  soul-stuff  oc- 
curs rarely  (Philo).    The  word  has  come  to  signify  as  one 
of  its  most  important  meanings,  spirit  as  the  substance  of 
which  the  human  soul,  or  its  dominant  part,  is  composed, 
usually  characterized  as  Divine,  and  to  refer  in  various 
ways  to  the  Spirit  of  man:  (1)  As  the  seat  of  various  pas- 
sions, qualities,  and  emotions;  (2)  with  special  reference 
to  the  moral  and  religious  life,  sometimes  associated  with 


cause  of  life.    There  has  also  been  a  development  of  the 


mentality;  (4)  as  the  seat  or 


1.  Burton,  141. 
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use  of  Trvto^ato  mean  a  superhuman,  incorporeal  "being, 
but  not  divine.     Sometimes  it  is  a  heavenly  being  (Enoch 
15:4),  sometimes  an  evil  spirit,  a  demon  (Tobit,  6:7),  and 
sometimes  without  reference  to  character.    It  is  only  in 
the  Greek  translated  from  the  Hebrew  or  written  under  the 
influence  of  Hebrew  thought  "that  we  find  spirit  of  man, 
or  spirit  meaning  a  shade,  an  angel,  or  a  demon,"  (with 
the  one  observed  exception  of  Dion  Hal.  Antiq.,  i.31). 
There  was  also  a  growth  of  'spirit1  to  mean  God  himself, 
i.e.,  his  being  apart  from  his  being  conceived  as  acting. 

In  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  Palestinian  writings  we  may  note  first  that  the  Spirit 
acts  only  on  man.    The  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  acting  on 
nature  seems  to  have  disappeared.    Further  it  may  be  said, 

"In  the  earliest  Hebrew  period  the  dominant  idea  was 
charismatic  and  individual,  based  on  the  manifestations  of 
prophecy.    In  the  early  post-exilic  it  was  twofold,  the 
Spirit  in  nature  and  the  Spirit  in  national  history  and 
hope.    Here  once  more  it  is  charismatic,  but  with  two 
elements:  One  is  individual,  the  thought  of  the  ethical 
value  of  the  possession  of  the  Spirit;  the  other  is 
national,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Messiah."  3- 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  Spirit  promised  to 

the  Messiah  is  one  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Of 

special  importance  in  this  literature  is  this  tendency  to 

limit  the  working  of  the  Spirit  to  the  distinctly  ethical 

and  religious.     This  is  naturally  connected  with  a  tendency 

to  regard  the  Spirit  as  immanent,  working  within  men  rather 

1.  Burton,  171.  —  — 

2.  Wood,  66. 
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than  as  an  external  force,  acting  from  without.    There  is 
a  considerable  number  of  passages  suggesting  this  idea: 
Sir  48:24,  39:6,  Test. XII  Simon  4,  Benj.4,8;  Mart. Isa. 5:14, 
En  49:3,  Ps  Sol  17:42,  18:8,  Dn  4:8,9. 

"Here  also  the  Spirit 
is  usually  an  abiding  possession  rather  than  a  temporary- 
gift,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  Certainly  where  character  is  the  result  of 
the  Spirit,  as  in  Test  XII, Ben J  8,  the  possession  must  be 
regarded  as  permanent. "1 

One  striking  characteristic  of  this  literature  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future.    As  a  present  experience,  the  Spirit  is  limited  to 
wisdom  (as  in  Sir  39:6),  to  the  basis  of  the  ethical  life, 
and  to  the  Messianic  hope. 

"It  is  notable  that  in  all  this 
literature  there  is  not  one  claim  made  of  the  actual  possess- 
ion of  the  Spirit  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  contemporary." 

Even  the  Spirit  as  ethically  active  belonged  always  to  the 
past  or  to  the  present  as  a  mere  generality.    This  charac- 
teristic is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  experiences  which 
might  appropriately  be  assigned  to  the  Spirit.  It  appears 
rather  to  be  due  tcfc  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Divine  name  and  perhaps  also  to  the  tendency  to  relate 
the  Spirit  to  the  Messiah  and  to  connect  its  coming  with  the 
Messianic  age. 

This  latter  tendency  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  primitive  Christian  conception  of  the  Spirit.    The  inter- 
relationship there  of  the  two  concepts,  Messiah  and  Spirit, 

1.  Wood,  80.  '  — 

2.  Ibid.  71. 
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is  of  the  utmost  significance.    The  descent  of  the  Spirit 

is  the  supreme  evidence  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and 

the  Exalted  Lord  in  turn  it  is  who  sends  the  Spirit.  It 

was  this  projection  of  the  proper  activity  of  the  Holy 

Spirit  as  belonging  to  the  Messianic  Age  which  made  the 

Spiritual  experiences  of  the  Church  to  have  such  great 

significance  for  those  who  experienced  them,  and  which 

related  the  Spirit-experience  so  closely  to  Jesus.  Since 

he  was  Messiah  the  Messianic  Age  was  his  age.    And  the 
Spirit  of  that  age  could  only  be  interpreted  as  sent  forth 

by  him,  as,  indeed,  his  Spirit. 

A  brief  note  may  be  added  here  concerning  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  LXX.    Ruach  is  gen- 
erally translated  pneuma,  though ttyoy^  and  compounds  of 
&vyuo 'b ,  ,  andCy^v  are  also  used.    "For  the  LXX 


no  earlier  Greek  vouchers  have  been  discovered.  A  probable 
point  of  connection  appears,  however,  in  Menander's  ex- 


with  this  probably  current  expression,  apparently  coined 


1.  Burton,  153. 
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(b)  The  Alexandrian  Jewish-Greek  Writings. 

Alexandrian  Judaism  represents  a  kind  of  syncretism 
of  Judaism  and  Hellenio  thought  in  its  varying  strains  of 
the  Platonic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  neo -Pythagorean.     The  ap- 
proach is,  of  course,  from  the  side  of  Judaism.     The  two 
most  important  representatives  are  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon" 
(variously  dated  from  145  -  1  B.C.)  and  Philo. 

In  the  Wisdom  of  3olomon,"rr VLOj*~cl  continues  to  he 
used  occasionally  for  wind  and  breath  but  most  commonly 

means  'spirit1.  , 

"The  Spirit  of  God  ("Trvto^a.  tuouoo  )  per- 
meates all  things  (1:7,  18:1,  cf.  Jth.  16:14,  Where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  source  of  "".ife)  ;  the  spirit  of  man  is 
breathed  into  him  by  God  (11:15),  is  the  seat  of  life  (16:14) 
and  is  from  God  and  capable  of  immortality  (15:11),  though 
the  ungodly  believe  it  to  vanish  at  death  (2:5);  wisdom  is 
spirit    (1:6);  but  it  is  also  said  that  in  it  is  a  spirit 
(7:22  ff ) .    A  spirit  of  wisdom  comes  from  God  to  man  (7:7), 
and  God  sends  his  holy  spirit  to  give  wisdom  to  men  (9:17), 
and  a  holy  spirit  of  discipline,  itself  identified  with 
wisdom,  dwells  in  men  (1:4,5).  There  are  evident  traces  of 
the  Stoic  materializing  conception  of  spirit,  especially  in 
7:22  f . ,  and  nowhere  a  strict  hypo stati zing  of  the  divine 
spirit,  any  more  than  of  wisdom,  with  which  the  Spirit  is 
identified.     The  spirit  of  man  is  sometimes  given  objec- 
tively as  capable  of  separate  existence  after  death,  brat  it 
is  more  commonly  spoken  of  simply  as  the  seat  of  life,  wis- 
dom, etc.,  with  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  spirit  of 
God  and  that  of  man."! 

In  regard  to  Philo,    it  may  be  noted  that  for  him 

"wisdom"  and  "logos"  are   lore  important  concepts  than  "spirit". 

This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  "spirit"  was  already 

so  closely  linked  to  Hebrew  ideas  that  it  did  not  so  readily 

lend  itself  to  new  ideas.    Philo1  s  use  of  "TT*vvtyu*-is  derived 


1.  Burton,  156.  ~~~  ' 

2.  Cf.  Reitzenstein,  Myster.  Rel.  2. Aufl. 168-75,  Buchsel,112  f. 
Leisegang,  Pneuma  Hagion,  Der  heilige  Geist. 
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in  part,  through  the  medium  of  the  LXX,  from  the  Hebrew 

use  of  ruach,  in  part  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  but 

fundamentally  from  the  former.  It  frequently  means  wind, 

and  sometimes  air.  With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions 

Philo  never  uses  irvivyuob  in  the  sense  common  in  the  LXX 

of  the  individual  spirit  of  man.    Nor  is  it  a  synonym  for 

tyv_>y_nn  or  voos  , 

I  "but  a  substantial  term  denoting  the  Di- 

vine Spirit,  wise,  indivisible,  undistributable,  good, 
everywhere  diffused  as  that  of  which  the  soul,  or  the 
dominant  portion  of  it,  is  composed." 3- 

While  Trviu|xa  is  less  materialized  for  Philo  than  for  the 
Stoics,  it  is  still  quantitative  rather  than  individualized. 
He  generally  regards  pneuma  as  possessed  by  man  only  as  an 
addition  to  the  irrational  soul  which  he  shares  with  the 
animals,  though  on  one  occasion  he  presents  the  un-Hebraic 
idea  of  pneuma  as  the  informing  principle  of  all  things 
(Quod  deus  immut.  35,7). 

Philo1 s  most  characteristic  use  of  pneuma  is,  in  the 
Hebrew  fashion,  with  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  On 
occasion  the  Spirit  manifests  itself  in  prophecy,  in  skill 
in  artisan  work,  and  in  wisdom,    As  suggested  above  it  is 
described  as  the  substratum  of  rational  life,  and  is  used 
of  God  in  his  relation  to  cosmical  immanence,  but  the  em- 
phasis is  upon  the  inspiration  of  man. 

Only  once  in  Philo  is  the  spirit  used  of  the  power  of 
God  active  in  the  world.     The  conception  of  the  Spirit  as 

1.  Burton,  159.  "   
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the  direct  cause  of  particular  phenomena  in  nature,  a  use 
so  frequent  in  Hebrew  literature  of  an  earlier  period,  is 
entirely  lacking.    Furthermore,  here  the  Logos  takes  the 
place  of  the  Spirit  in  the  function  of  creation,-  except  in 
the  creation  of  the  rational  soul.  The  charismatic  Spirit 
is  limited  to  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Philo's  theory  of  prophecy  and  inspiration  is  certainly 
akin  to  that  of  the  Greeks;  it  is  a  divine  mania,  ajfrenzy. 
She  soul  is  suppressed  by  the  Spirit  which  then  uses  the 
body  as  the  medium  of  its  supernatural  manifestations.  Yet 
such  a  conception  is  akin  to  the  cruder  Hebrew  prophecy  of 
the  earlier  period. 

In  Josephus^oth  the  earlier  and  later  meanings  of 
pneuma  obtain.    It  my  denote  wind,  frequently  a  violent 
one,  or  breath.  In  other  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  tri- 
chotomy of  spirit,  soul,  and  body.     In  one  passage  (B.J. 
vii,  185)  it  is  to.  ttyvu  jj~a_r ol  ( rather  than cu  U/oVa.c  ) 
which  persist  after  death,  and  in  the  case  of  evil  men, 
beoome  demons.    Occasionally  Trvi5|-«A  and ty^y.^  are  juxta- 
posed. TTv  t'OjA-Q-  may  also  for  Josephus  denote  the  seat  of 
emotion  or  passion  (B.J.iii.  92). 

In  regard  to  its  usage  for  superhuman  beings,  it  is 
referred  to  an  "evil  spirit"  (Ant.  vi.211).    More  frequently, 

in  accord  with  the  LXZ,  pneuma  refers  to  the  divine  spirit 
that  produces  prophetic  inspiration.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
1.  Cf.  also  Hoyle,  op.  cit.,  205-10.  ~  
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this  spirit  is  regarded  as  subtle  substance,  or  as  an  in- 
fluence, or  divine  personality.    At  any  rate  the  quantita- 
tive phraseology  persists  (Ant.  viii.114)  and  probably  the 
idea. 

The  conceptions  of  the  Spirit  observed  in  this  group 
of  literature  are  of  little  value  in  elucidating  the 
primitive  Christian  experience.    These  writers  are  all  much 
more  philosophical  than  were  the  earliest  Christians,  and 
while  they  maintain  certain  important  Jewish  points  of 
view  they  have  been  influenced  by  Greek  thought  in  such  a 
way  that  their  treatment  of  the  Spirit  beoomes  other  in 
emphasis  than  is  the  case  in  Acts. 

4.  The  Meaning  of  Spirit  in  the  Llystery  Religions, 

(a)  The  UsageJin  the  Magical  Texts. 

"Probably  none  of  the  literature  is  itself  pre-christian 
in  its  present  form,  and  much  of  it  belongs  to  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  A.I)." 

But  the  texts  are  of  special  interest  in  showing  the  wide 
currency  of  TTvxup-o.  and  especially  of  the  phrases  ttvlujaA 
<&riov    and  "vrvv)|^a.  co^tov     ,     Uv^o^lo.  'Bcio  v  occurs  in 
Menander  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  in  the  Axiochus,  the 
LXX,  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  in  the  magical  papyri. 

"In 

the  Greek  writers  it  is  the  pov/er  that  controls  the  actions 
of  men  or  the  source  of  mentality  in  men;  in  the  Jewish 
writers,  the  source  of  inspiration  or  of  moral  uplift,  or 

1.  Cf.  also  Burton,  175-77  ;Hoyle,  263-75,  Buchsel, 100-19. 

2.  Burton,  173. 
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the  substance  of  which  the  soul  is  composed;  in  the  magical 
texts,  the  source  of  religious  ecstasy  or  transformation. "1 

It  is  striking  to  f ind tt VUJ^O.  avji-ov  in  the  magical  texts. 

Though  not  certain  it  appears  probable  that  they  derived 

the  term  from  Jewish  or  Christian  writings. 

TTvvoico,   is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  air,  but  is 

more  frequently  combined  with  fcnuo^>  ,l^oS    ,  ftkV(L0S  to 

apply  to  the  god,  either  as  a  direct  attribute  or  as  a 

possession  or  manifestation.   I  \  viG|xa  is  also  applied  to 

the  soul  of  the  initiate  and  to  the  TTo^tS  ^oS  or  guardian 

spirit  by  whom  it  is  cared  for.  It  also  denotes  simply  the 

same  as  ^^y^,  one  of  the  two  elements  of  man,  along  with 

"The  human  Tr  vi-o^occ  is ,  sometimes  at  least,  thought 
of  as  coming  from  God, and  as  that  by  the  impartation  of 
which  life  is  created  or  of  which  the  soul  is  composed."'*' 

Reitzenstein  maintains  that  the  man  who  had  received  the 

r 

divine  irvto^A-Oj  was  thought  of  as  •vTvlu^oltHCos  ;  he  who  had 
not  received  it  was  still  onlyli)  uX^ccs  ? 

"This  is  at  least 
so  far  true  as  that  the  divine  being  or  influence  by  which 
man  is  transformed  in  nature,  reborn,  is  constantly  called 
TTYtop-a,  very  rarely,  it  would  seem,1-Vu)(/vf   ,  and  the  man 
who  is  by  divine irviu^a  reborn  is  never  as  such  designat- 
ed^VniC  ,  but  in  the  post-mortem  state  at  least,  TTvOucl 

(b)  The  Hermetic  Literature. 
The  Corpus  Hermeticum  is  constituted  by  about  seven- 
teen different  documents  which  though  written  by  different 

1.  JBurjon,  ±74. 

2.  "     I  174. 

3.  Reitzenstein,  Die  Hellenistischen  Ilysterien  Selig.  42  f. 

4.  Burton,  175. 
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individuals,  were  collected  and  ascribed  to  Hermes 
Trismegistus.    The  dates  of  the  writings  are  obscure, 
some  scholars  postulating  a  date  as  early  as  the  earliest 
Christian  writings  for  certain  sections,  others  thinking 
that  they  belong  to  the  third  Christian  century.    The  writ- 
ings are  of  interest  as  a  part  of  the  background  of  the 
early  Christian  times.    Our  brief  study  should  be  prefaced 
by  an  important  remark  of  Walter  Scott, 

"There  was  no  one 
Hermetic  school  or  sect,  and  no  one  body  of  Hermetic 
doctrine.    What  we  have  before  us  is  a  number  of  libelli. 
written  by  a  number  of  different  men,  each  of  whom  had 
his  distinct  and  separate  point  of  view  and  mode  of  thought. 
There  is  in  their  teachings  a  certain  general  similarity, 
but  there  is  also  much  divergence."  1 

In  the  Hermetica,  the  favorite  conception  of  man 

divides  him  into  five  elements,  arranged)in  the  order  of 

their  dignity  as  follows:  voi>  s  ,\o'^os    .l^oJC'Tk'  ,"M\nS)M-a,t 


inferior  to  it,  its  garment.    It  is  apparently  conceived 
as  a  rarified  substance,  between  soul  and  body  and  prevent- 
ing their  contact  and  the  body's  consequent  destruction 
(10:17).    It  is  also  spoken  of  as  possessing  generative 


thought  of  as  the  seat  of  life,  while  the  latter  is  the 
seat  of  mentality  and  morality,  never  apparently  occurring 
in  the  sense  of  life."  *~ 

1.  W.Scott,  Hermetica,  1924,  I,  p. 47. 

2.  Burton,  176.     Cf,  also  Zeller,  fhilosophie  der  Griechen, 
Teil  III,  Abth.  II,  4.  Aufl.  1903,  242-54;  Reitzenstein, 
Foimandres, 1904;  Mead,  Thrice -Great est  Hermes,  1906;  Kroll, 
Die  Lehren  des  Hermes  Trismegistos,  1914:  Heinrici,  Die 


power  (9:9). 


As 


distinguished  fromV^uyC^  it  is^erhaps 
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The  literature  under  consideration  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  Spirit  in  Acts.     Its  chief 
interest  as  regards  the  Spirit -problem  lies  in  the  remark- 
able similarity  of  its  terminology  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament.    But  actually  the  connotations  of  the  words 
seem  to  be  quite  different.    And  there  is  certainly  no 
important  relation  between  the  Spirit-concept  in  Acts  and 
that  in  the  literature  under  consideration. 
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5.  The  Spirit-Tradition  in  the  New  Testament  Other  Than 

Acts 

We  may  preface  our  investigation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  by  a  "brief  con- 
sideration of  TTvioj^a  in  its  other  meanings.    There  is  to 
be  noted  first  almost  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  use 
of  the  word  to  mean  "wind"  or  "breath".    In  Paul  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  the  meaning  "wind"  never  occurs.    It  ap- 
pears onee  in  John  (3:8)  to  compare  ttvwj/a  as  spirit  and 
ttvto^-o*  as  wind  (cf.  Heb  1:7  quoting  Ps  104:4).  The  mean- 
ing "breath"  occurs  in  2  Th  2:8,  and  "breath  of  life"  in 
Rev.  11:11,  13:15;  cf.  Mt  27:50.     The  important  fact  is 
that  in  the  New  Testament  ttv^ojjlo.  is  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  denote  a  personal  being  or  "that  element  of  an 
embodied  personal  being  by  virtue  of  which  he  lives,  feels, 
thinks,  and  wills. "■*•  A  word  which  originally,  whether  in 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  was  wholly  material  and  substantial  has 
come  to  be  almost  wholly  immaterial,  dynamic,  and  personal, 
in  spite  of  certain  traces  of  soul-stuff  or  of  the  spirit 
as  fluidum.     The  disappearance  of  the  more  primitive  mean- 
ings shows  to  how  great  an  extent  the  concept  of  'spirit1 
has  become  individualized. 

As  applied  to  men  ttvxSja-a  occurs  with  various  con- 
notations.      It  is  the  seat  of  lifef  the  seat  of  emotion 

1.  Burton,  ITT  Word  Studies,  p. 64. 

2.  "       ,  S.S.i\,  p.  178-182. 

3.  Cf.  Lk  8:55,  Mt  27:50,  Lk  23:46,  Jn  19:30,  Ac  7:59, 
Jas  2:26. 
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and  will,  especially  of  the  moral  and  religious  life,  as 
the  seat  of  consciousness  or  intelligence,'2-  and  generic- 
ally,  without  reference  to  these  distinctions.      A  second 
usage  refers  it  to  the  spirit  of  man  after  death,  either 
in  a  heavenly  mode  of  existence,    as  a  ghost,  specter, 

5  t 

shade,  visible  on  earth,     or  in  Sheol. 

TTvwp-cc  refers  also  to  an  angel, ^  and  frequently  to 
demons.      It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  latter  usage  is  fre- 


quent in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  hut  does  not  occur 


in  Paul  or  John. 


There  is  finally  a  descriptive  or  qualitative  use, 
used  of  heings  conceived  of  as  actually  existing  (e.g. John 
4:24,  God  is  a  spirit,  or  spirit),  and  especially  as  a  de- 
scriptive term  in  negative  expressions,  of  beings  pre- 
sented merely  as  objects  of  thought,  e.g.,  Ro  8:15,  "a 


1.  Mk  14:38,  Lit  26:41,  Mk  8:12,  Lk  1:47,  Jn  4:23,24b, 
11:33,  13:21,  Ac  17:16,  18:25,  19:21,  20;22,  Ro  1:9, 
2:29,  7:6,  8:16,  12:11,  1  Co  4:21,  7:34,  16:18, 

2  Co  2:13,  7:1,13,  Gal  6:1,8,18,  Eph  4:23,  Phil  4:23 
2  Tim  4:22,  Phil em  25,  Jas  4:5,  1  Pt  3:4. 

2.  1  Co  2:11,  Mt  5:3,  Mk  2:8,  Lk  1:80. 

3.  Ro  8:10,  1  Co  5:3,4,  Ihil  1:27,  Col  2:5,  1  Th  5:23, 
Heb  4:12,  12:9(?),  Rev  22:6. 

4.  Ac  23:9,  1  Co  5:5,  Heb  12:23. 

5.  Lk  24:37,39. 

6.  1  Pt  3:19. 

7.  Heb  1:14. 

8.  Mt  8:16,  10:5,  12:43,45,  Mk  1:23,26,27,  3:11,30, 
5:2,8,13,  6:7,  7:25,  9:17,20,25(bis) ,  Lk  4:33,36, 
6:18,  7:21,  8:2,29,  9;39,42,  10:20,  11:24,26,  13:11, 
Ac  5:16,  16:16,18,  19:12,13,15,16,  1  Tim  4:1,  Rev  16: 
13,14,  18:2. 
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spirit  of  bondage,"    "a  spirit  of  fear."1 

In  a  consideration  of  1  Go  15  Burton  notes  an 
antithesis  given  to"Trx~u>^a.   and  4^°^  which  they  bear 
neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor,  so  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served, in  any  writer  between  the  Old  Testament  and  Paul, 
The  contrast  is  wholly  foreign  to  Greek  thought,  to 
which  Trvtfyca  is  the  substance  of  which  the  soul  is  com- 
posed.   Nor  do  Greek  writers  plaoe  tty-^o.  above  ^u^^  # 
In  Hermes  indeed is  superior.  There  is  an  ap- 
proach to  the  contrast  in  Philo,  in  that  he  makes  the 
"jrvtO^o-  superior  to  the  \^         ,  and  like  the  LXX  some- 
times uses  \J)u)(t^  of  a  person,  not  simply  the  soul. 
"But  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  passage,  the  use  of 
Trvidy~a.  and  to  describe  two  types  of  beings,  the 

earthly,  embodied,  and  the  heavenly,  supercorporeal, 
and  the  association  with  the  latter  of  the  idea  of  life- 
giving  as  contrasted  with  the  simple  life-possession  of 
the  former,  has  no  observed  precedent." 

7/e  may  now  turn  to  the  more  important  aspect  of 
the  question,  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


1.  Cf.  also  Lk  9:55,  Ac  23:8,  Ho  1:4,  11:8,  1  Co  2:12a, 
12:10,  14:12,32,  15:45,  2  Co  11:4,  12:18,  Eph  2:2, 

2  Th  2:2,  1  Tim  3:16,  2  Tim  1:7,  1  Pt  3:18,  4:6, 
1  Jn  4:l(bis),  2b, 3, 6b,  Rev  1:4,  3:1,  4:5,  5:6. 

2.  Burton,  S.S.T. ,  191. 
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(a)  The  Synoptic  Gospels.1 
Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  surprising  little  reference  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    In  Mark  there  is  the 
Messianic  promise  of  John  the  Baptist,  1:8,  "I  baptized 
you  in  water;  but  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
(tt «rtu j»«-Tt  oLy i  u»  B  L .  W-H  ;tv  Try.  <x.v^ .  x  ADHPW0  etc . Ti sch )  • 
This  text  is  paralleled  in  Mt  3:ll=Lk  3:16  with  the 
phrase       twto|>^ti.  olvjcco  \co.l  nU|L,    Then  follows  the 
reference  to  the  descent  of  To  TWLfyiA.in  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  1:10.    Mt  3:16  parallels  the  verse  with  TTVV^**©- 

XBj  to  ttv.  Too  <bv«>G  Uncrel  min;  Lk  3:22, to  X\\ .  To 
oa(\.oy    t    Introducing  the  temptation,  Mk  1:12  reads  To 
Ttvxq^ccu  olotov  i» \c^»\Wu.    The  incident  is  paralled  by 
Mt  4:1,  1~o-rz   o  'ItjctoOs  QLV 1  is  tv^v  "SDnrj^Lov  oTT©  too 
TTVt, o^uloTos,  and  by  Lk  4:1,  l'Y|<roo.s  61  irAnrj^'Tj  s  tty^o^jloXo^ 

0. yu>o...,  »cai  -v|  y^t-q       Ty  ^ytu^JLOLTl. »    It  is  to  be  noted 

1.  Y/indisch,  Jesus  u.  der  Geist  nach  synoptischer  Uberliefer- 

ung,  in  Case,  Ed.,  Studies  in  Early  Christianity, 209-36. 
Wood,  op.cit,  124-50. 
Scott,  Spirit  in  ITT,  61-80. 
Burton,  S.S.F.,  199. 

Winstanley,  Spirit  in  NT,  9-30,  123-30. 

Lebreton,  Les  Origines  du  Dogma  de  la  Trinite, 315-22. 

Easton,  The  Gospel  before  the  Gospels,  90-92. 

J.RHchie  Smith,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospels. 

Bilchsel,  Der  Geist  Gottes  im  UT,  184-227. 

Leisegang,  Der  heilige  Geist;  Pneuma  Hagion. 

J<T8vig,  Das  Sendungsbewusstsein  Jesu  u.  der  Geist. 

Iloffatt,  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  177-187. 

Peine,  Theologie  des  neuen  Testaments,  2.Aufl.l41-2. 

Bacon,  The  Apostolic  Message,  281-314. 

Michaelis,  Taufer,  Jesus,  Urgemeinde,  9-35. 
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here  that  there  is  in  addition  in  Luke  the  phrase  pecul- 
iar to  his  writings,  "full  of  (the)  Holy  Spirit."  In 
this  way  the  Synoptic  gospels  all  introduce  the  active 
ministry  of  Jesus.    He  appears  as  the  one  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  descended;  his  function  is  to  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Apart  from  the  reference  to  Old  Testament  scripture 
in  12:36,  "David  himself  said  cv  -n^  ttv.  t-Co   a^J  • 
(paralleled  in  Mt  22:43  "by  pv  ttv.  ;  Lk  20:42  interestingly 
has  "David  says  in  the  book  of  Psalms"),  there  are  but  two 
other  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Mark,     In  3:29 
there  is  the  important  reference  to  blasphemy  els  to 

TTvxU|A.a.  -ro  oajcov.     The  question  of  parallels  is  a  complex 
■  r       \  / 

one.    Matthew  in  12:31  speaks  of  nrj   S\  too  ttwuJ|a-<xto  s 
^Vqo-  (^T||>.v»q.  .     In  v.32  he  appears  to  bring  a  second  logion 
on  the  subject,  contrasting  'speaking  a  word1  against  the 
Son  of  Man  with  that  \ca.Tcc  Too  Trv\ojA-cuTo^  t  avj,    Luke  has 
a  similar  logion  regarding  blasphemy  "LVS  to  a.Vf.~nv.,  but  in 
12:10  it  is  in  quite  a  different  context  and  is  evidently 
interpreted  differently. 

Finally,  there  is  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  for  the 

o  ttv.  To  <xvj.will  make  their 
defense  (13:11),    The  question  of  parallels  here  also  is 
complex.    Instead  of  relating  his  logion  to  the  final 
persecutions,  Matthew  includes  it  in  his  charge  in  the 
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sending  forth  of  the  disciples  in  10:20.    It  is  to  be  to 
TTYU)|i.a.  tou  TTctT^oS  u^wiv  who  will  speak  in  them.  In 
Luke's  parallel  to  Mark,  21:15,  it  is  not  the  Spirit,  but 
Jesus  who  will  give  them  "a  mouth  and  wisdom."    Then  in 
12:12  Luke  brings  the  saying  "  To  y  a.^>  W^pS^_a^ .  will 
teach  you  in  that  very  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say." 

To  the  passages  already  indicated  Matthew  adds  the 
references  to  the  Spiritual  begetting  of  Jesus:  1:18, 

1:20, TO   \J  OL^    IV   OCUTq    N|  %  Y  Y  nf|  Or  V   t\C  UYtO|Jl.a.T05 
"*  *A  ' 

to-rav  H\|loo    .    There  is  in  the  narrative  the  quotation 

from  Isa  42:1  f . ,  applied  to  Jesus,  containing,       <r»o  To 
___    ~  • 

Trvw|A.a  ix-oo  tTT  currov.     The  only  additional  logion 
which  Mt  adds  is  the  important  one  of  12:28,  ru  *>z  ~n*v. 

Bt.oO  nc^«\\to  Ta  ooll^oylol  ."then  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God  come  upon  you."  The  saying  is  paralleled  in  Lk 
11:20  by  the  interesting  phrase,  iv,  St  iv  &o.\ctd\  u> 

"Dt^  0    tic^a-Wto  -tcl  SflLLj^oYua.    ,  etc.    And  finally 
there  is  the  post-resurrection  formula  of  baptism  into 
the  three-fold  name,  Mt  28:19. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  Lk  are  strongly  character- 
ised by  the  Spirit-idea.     It  is  prophesied  that  John  the 
Baptist  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  1:15,17.  She 
angel  informs  Mary,  TTyiu^cl  *Av|u>v   Itti\\ Jcr^TO.L 
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Ttv^  o-l  j  \ta,L  buy  a.|J-v.s  uI^lotoo   ittlo-jc  La.cr  iu 
«-o«-(i:35).    At  the  meeting  with  Mary,  Elizabeth  £^^0^ 
TT-v-       too  ( 1:41) .    At  the  birth  of  Johp,  Zacharias 
* AYjo-byj         •  ^00  ,\caA  i^o(p'Y|-r^ocriV  (i:67). 

In  2:25-27  Simeon  is  described  as  a  "Pneumatiker" . 

Within  the  narrative  there  are  two  references :4: 14, 
Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  lv         S  o  Y  aJ&»U.  T-t>o    V\  V. 
10:21,  after  the  return  of  the  Seventy  Jesus  oqvjo.XXvflnra.Tti 
t-u>         t-w   <xvj  l  uj        #    In  4:18  Jesus  reads  from  Isa  61:1, 

There  is  finally  the  interesting  saying  of  11:13, 
"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  ^Wtollcu  ^vj  v.o  v    to  them  that  ask  hira."    This  is 
paralleled  in  Mt  7:11  byavja^Ba.  . 

Having  surveyed  the  Synoptic  material  in  general  we 
may  now  consider  it  in  greater  detail. 

(1)  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Spirit. 

1.  Cf.  Baer,  Der  heilige  Geist  in  den  Lukasschrif ten, 154-63. 
Michaelis,  Taufer,  Jesus,  Urpemeinde. 
Buchsel,  op.cit.,  136-47. 
Case,  Jesus,  £21  f. 
Bultmann,  Geschichte,  151. 
Dibelius,  Johannes  d.  Taufer. 
Klausner,  Jesus  of  Hazareth,  238-50. 
0.  Holtsmann,  Life  of  Jesus,  108-26. 
Moore,  Judaism,  357  f. 
Y/indisch,  Jesus  u.  der  Geist,  213-14. 
Werner,  Der  Einfluss  paul.  Thecl.  134-5. 
Bacon,  Apostolic  Message,  117-18,  399-414. 
Leisegang,  Ineuma  Kagion,  72  ff . 
Wood,  op.cit.,  138-41. 
Smith,  ©p.eit.,  132-44. 
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John  himself  is  described  as  a  "Ineumatiker"  only 
in  Lk  1:15,17;  cf.  1:80.     This  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
since  nowhere  else  in  the  Hew  Testament  is  John  so  pre- 
sented, nor  does  he  describe  himself  as  such,    i^ven  else- 
where in  Luke-Acts  there  is  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  Jesus  who  is  associated  with  the  Spirit,  not 
John.    As  prophet  John  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit, 
though  these  two  ideas  are  not  explicitly  so  related. 
That  the  tradition  of  John  as  "Ineumatiker"  contradicts 
the  impression  given  of  him  elsewhere  in  Luke-Acts  is  evi- 
dence of  its  antiquity.     It  may  be  of  more  import ance 
than  is  usually  assigned  to  it  in  indicating  that  to  cer- 
tain Jewish-Palestinian  Christian  groups  John  had  a  more 
direct  relation  to  the  Spirit  than  our  gospels  would  sug- 
gest.   In  any  case  John  himself  reserves  the  Spirit  for 
the  I.Iessianic  Age. 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  John  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  but  one  reference,  the  Messianic 
pronouncement,  Mk  1:7-8  (Lit  3:ll=Lk  3:16).     The  coming 
of  the  Spirit  is  connected  with  the  Llessianic  Age.  It 
is  a  future  event.    A  good  deal  of  discussion,  however, 
has  centered  about  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  text.     The  contrast  between  the  water -baptism  of 
John  and  the  Spirit-baptism  of  the  Messiah  (Jesus)  is 
also  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Acts  1:5,  11:16.    ]?or  various 
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reasons,  it  may  be  urged,  this  contrast  arose  after  Pente- 
cost, not  "before.     The  constant  description  of  John's  bap- 
tism as  a  "baptism  in  water"  appears  to  be  derogatory  and 
to  reflect  a  time  when  the  rite  had  come  to  have  high  sig- 
nificance for  Christianity  and  was  valid  only  when  accom- 
panied by  the  Spirit.     John  can  hardly  have  continually  em- 
phasized the  secondary  value  of  his  baptism  as  he  is  re- 
presented in  the  Hew  Testament  as  doing.    Else  it  could 
not  have  made  the  impression  which  it  actually  did.  That 
Jesus  submitted  to  it  is  evidence  that  it  had  a  real,  posi- 
tive value  for  those  who  were  anticipating  the  near  advent 
of  the  Kingdom.    To  these  arguments  Windisch  would  add, 

"Die  Vorstellung  vom  Messias  als  Geistestauf er  ist  eine 
originelle,  hier  zum  ersten  Mai  auftretende  Synthese  der 
Idee  vom  Messias  als  Trager  des  Geistes  (Jes.  11  und  61) 
una  der  Prophetie  von  einer  allgemeinen  Ausgiessung  des 
Geistes  (Joel  2).    Man  mBchte  diese  Combination  erst  der 
Gemeinde  zuschreiben." 

It  has,  furthermore,  been  observed  that  Mt  3:ll=Lk 
3:16  agree  against  Mark  by  adding  "with  fire".     The  pro- 
bability is  suggested  that  the  original  form  of  John's  con- 
trast was  "with  fire"  instead  of  "with  Holy  Spirit."1  If 
Mt-I»k  conflated  Mk  and  Q  here  (so  Bacon),  "Q's"  "with  fire" 

1.  Windiseh,  op.cit.,  214;  but  cf.  Buchsel,  op.cit.,  144: 
"Die  Propheten  reden  nicht  von  dem  Messias  als  dem  Spender 
des  Geistes,  Aber  wenn  die  Sndzeit  den  Geist  bringt  und 
der  Messias  in  der  Enderwartung  des  Taufers  im  Hittelpunkt 
steht,  ist  es  leicht  zu  verstehen,  dass  er  aus  dem  Messias 
den  Geber  des  Geistes  gemacht  hat." 

2. Such  a  probability  is  accepted  or  entertained  by  Loisy, 
Wood  (in  J^eake),  Bacon,  J.Vteiss,  Bultmann,  Weinel,  Baer, 
etc.    Bruce  also  thinks  that  Mt's  account  of  John's  concep- 
tion of  Messiah  is  truer  than  Mk's. 
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would  be  taken  as  more  primitive  than  Mk1  s  form.  Dibelius 
supposes  that  "with  fire"  is  genuine  because  it  does  de- 
scribe John's  conception  of  Messiah  as  judge  (Mt  3:12=Lk 
3:17;  Mt  3:7-19=Lk  3:7-9)  and  does  not  really  describe 
Jesus.    And  the  Messiah  as  f ire-baptizer  has  been  trans- 
formed in  Christian  tradition  into  Jesus  the  Spirit  bap- 
tizer.    Hawlinson  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  trans- 
formed under  the  influence  of  Acts  1:5,  11:16. 

Rebooting  the  meaning  of  "fire"  here  as  judgment, 

i 

Godet    has  pointed  out  that  the  want  of  the  preposition 
before  "fire"  shows  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  fire  of 
judgment  but  must  be  a  further  enlargement  of  the  word 
"spirit".      It  is  true  that  fire  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
illumination  in  Jewish  literature  (cf.  Philo).     "The  same 
illuminating  function,"  writes  Abrahams,3   "is  (on  the 
basis  of  is  19:8)  often  escribed  to  the  Law,  which  further 
(with  reference  to  Dt.  32:2)  is  also  typified  by  fire." 
Also  in  Greek  thought  spirit  and  fire  are  variously  re- 
lated.   However,  the  context  seems  to  prove  Godet,  etc. 
wrong  here.    The  chaff  is  to  be  burned.  It  is  the  fire  of 
judgment.    Abrahams  quotes  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iv. 
70  to  show  that  if  there  be  no  repentance  with  Baptism, 

there  shall  be  destruction  by  fire.    Also  in  T.B.Sanhedrin, 

1.  Cf.  Ederscheim,  Life  and  Times,  272;  V/iner  -Thayer, 
Gk  N.T.,  419,  Robertson,  Gram.  Gk.  NT,  566. 

2.  So  Chrys.,  Schanz.,  Knab.,  Merx,  Lagr.,  Leisegang, II, 74  f. 
Lagrange  urges  that  final  punishment  cannot  be  symbolized 
by  a  baptism,  for  baptism  even  of  fire,  purifies. 

3.  Studies,  I,  44. 
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39  a,  "baptism  by  fire  is  the  divine  analogue  to  man's  bap- 
tism by  water.  Cf.  also  Isa  66:15-16,  Num  31:23,  Mai  3:2, 
4:1. 

It  is  further  urged  that  1:8  is  the  only  suggestion 
in  the  Synoptics  that  John's  conception  of  the  task  of 
Messiah  was  similar  to  that  of  Isa  44:3,  Joel  2:28,  Ezek 
36:25;  the  rest  of  the  tradition  regards  the  Messiah  simply 
as  the  bringer  of  doom,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mk  omits  all  that  is  relative  to  near  judgnent  in  John's 
preaching.     The  solitariness,  then,  of  the  phrase  "with 
Holy  Spirit"  might  suggest  Christian  interpretation  here. 
Also  the  past  tense  cpa-TTTvo-a.  might  indicate  that  this 
verse  was  formed  after  John's  work  was  over;  but  this  argu- 
ment cannot  be  pressed  as  some  scholars  hold  that  the  past 
tense  here  is  Semitic  for  the  present  and  is  rightly  so  in- 
terpreted by  Mt-Lk.1   And,  finally,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Messianic  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  not  designated 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  "baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit."3 


1.  Cf.  Plumiaer:  John  is  speaking  to  his  baptized  converts; 
hence,  the  past  tense. 

2.  Wellh.,  Klost.,  vs.  Lagr.,  H-.J.H. 

3.  Swete  says  the  phrase  ^o.-^t- £$rtv  ~^~r^J^xi  is  new  and 
"seems  like  Christian  terminology. "  So  Zlausner:  "It  is 
not  a  Hebrew  form  of  expression  and  is  not  correct" 
(Jesus  of  N. ,  238-50).     J.Ritchie  Smith:  "The  term  is 
evidently  peculiar  to  John  the  Baptist,  from  whom  Jesus 
derived  it,  and    was  suggested  by  his  peculiar  office. 
Bavtism  is  the  form  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
naturally  takes  in  his  mind"  (138), 
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In  spite  of  these  considerations,  however,  it  is 
still  possible  that  Mk  1:8  represents  a  Christianized 
saying  of  John  which  actually  did  consider  his  baptism  as 
a  sort  of  interims-baptism,  valid  only  until  the  Messiah 
came  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  expected  in 
Messianic  times,  or  was  anticipatory  and  without  the 
fundamental  significance  attributed  to  Messiah's  baptism. 
Abrahams  thinks  (vs.  ICrauss,  Jewish  Ency.  11,499)  that 
John's  use  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  seemed  quite 
natural  to  Jewish  ears.      John's  movement  was  undoubtedly 
Messianic.     It  was  the  general  Jewish  belief  that  in  the 
latter  days  God  was  fully  to  manifest  his  sovereignty  and 
glory.     The  moral  and  religious  integrity  of  the  people 
was  to  be  wrought  and  sustained  by  the  purifying  and  renew- 
ing  influence  of  God's  Spirit.      John  as  a  Messianic  herald 
may  well  have  announced  his  inability  to  bring  the  more 

1.  Isa  32:15  f.  Zech  12:14,10,  13:1  f . ,  Is  4:3,  44:3,  54:13  f, 
Jer  31:32,  32:39,  Szek  11:18  f . ,  36:25,   Joel  2:28. 
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radical  moral  transformation  demanded  by  the  new  age,-  a 
transformation  only  possible  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  If 
this  interpretation  of  the  tradition  be  accepted  it  could 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  for  John  the  preacher  of 
righteousness,  the  expected  Spirit  of  God  would  have  a  di- 
rect  relationship  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom. 
V»e  may  close  this  discussion  with  a  quotation  from  A.Seeburg, 
Katechismus,  221:  "Ich  bin  ganz  uberzeugt,  dass  Johannes 
in  Anlehnung  an  das  Alt en  Testament  die  Ausgiessung  des 
Geistes  in  der  Messianischen  Zeit  verkundigt  hat,  aber  ich 
halte  auch  fur  sicher,  dass  die  uns  ilberlieferte  Form  seiner 
Yerkundigung  nicht  auf  den  Y/ortlaut  dessen  zuriickgeht,  was 
er  gesprcchen,  scndern  auf  einen  Gedanken,  der  sich  der  Ur- 
christnnheit  nahe  legen  imisste." 


1.  Cf.  Buchsel,  op.cit.,  145:  For  the  Baptist,  baptism 
brought  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  not  the  renewal  of  men. 
"Diese  Auffassung  von  der  Taufe  u.  vom  Geistbesitz  setzt 
voraus,  dass  der  Geist  heilig  im  sittlichen  Sinne  ist, 
dass  er  den  Menschen  erneuert  zu  einem  sittlichen  Leben, 
dass  der  Geist  mehr  ist  als  nur  Kraft  des  '.mnderturas  und 
des  ubernaturlichen  Y/issens.    Diese  Geistvorstellung  ist 
aber  dem  Taufer  durchaus  zuzutrauen.     Sie  ist  die  alt- 
testamentlich-judische,  in  den  Prophet en  und  Psalmen 
liegt  sie  vor,  und  in  der  rabbinischen  Literatur  wirkt 
sie  nach.  .   .Der  Taufer  hat  den  Geist  gedanken  und  den 
Me e si as gedanken  in  eine  straff e  Verbindung  gebracht.  Der 
Geist  kommt  vom  ilessias.     Ist  er  Gottes  Gabe,  so  ist  er 
Gottes  Gabe  durch  den  Messias,   .  .Die  Knderwartung  des 
Taufers  ist  christozentrisch.   .Je  bedeutsamer  es  ist, 
dass  ira  Urchristentum  der  Geistgedanke  christozentrisch 
gefasst  wurde,  urn  so  wi oh tiger  ist  es,  sich  klar  zu  mach- 
en,  dass  diese  straffe  Verbindung  von  Geistgedanken  und 
Christusgedanken  schon  vom  Tfiuf er  :stammt . " 
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(2) Jesus  and  the  Spirit 

A.     The  Teachings  of  Jesus  in  Reference  to  the  Holy 

Spirit. 

We  may  approach  the  general  subject  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  which  he  refers  directly 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  traditional  use  of  the  terra  in  reference  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  in  Mk  12:36«Mt  22:43;  cf.  Iik  20:42.  Apart 
from  this  instance  there  are,  including  the  post-resurrection 
saying  of  Mt  28:19,  five  logia:   (1)  Mk  3:29;  cf.  Lit  12:31,32, 
Lk  12:10;  (2)  Mt  12:28;  cf.  Lk  11:20;  (3)  LIk  13:11;  cf.  Mt 
10:20,  Lk  21:15,  12:12;  (4)  Lk  11:13,  cf.  Mt  7:11;  (5)  Mt 
28:19.     To  these  may  be  added  (6)  the  quotation  of  Isa  61:1 
in  Lk  4:18. 

(1)  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit:  Mk  3:29,  Mt  12:31  f, 
Lk  12:10.    In  the  context  in  Mk-Mt.,  Jesus  was  accused  of 
exorcising  in  the  pov/er  of  an  evil  spirit.     In  Lk  there  is 
quite  another  context  for  the  saying.  The  question  of  the 
primitiva  form  and  usage  of  the  logion  is  a  complex  one  and 
need  not  be  entered  into  fully  here.     There  are  three  chief 
difficulties:  (a)  the  saying  seems  to  have  been  in  both  I.Ik 
and  Q  and  in  different  forms;  (b)  the  confusion  in  the  varia- 
tion of  "men,"  "sons  of  men,"  and  "Son  of  man,"  has  influ- 
enced the  formation  of  the  texts;  (c)  the  logia  do  not  seem 
to  fit  their  contexts  beyond  dispute.    Without  attempting 
to  consider  these  difficulties  here,  we  may  assume  that  the 
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Mar can  form  of  the  saying  expresses  the  meaning  of  Jesus, 
and  that  the  Mk-Mt  context  is  best  suited  to  elucidate  the 
logion.  In  response  to  the  accusation  that  he  has  an  evil 
Spirit,  Jesus  replies  that  the  Spirit  in  him  is  none  other 
than  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God.  Jesus  appears  to 
regard  the  Spirit  here  not  merely  as  the  source  of  his  won- 
derful works  but  as  Messianic. 

"The  expulsions  of  demons  are 
not,  in  the  evangelist's  eyes  (and  they  were  not  for  Jesus) 
simple  acts  of  power  and  mercy  -  they  were  acts  essentially 
Messianic.     They  assume,  in  fact,  a  victory  gained  over 
Satan,  the  prince  of  demons  -  in  other  words,  the  realiza- 
tion in  power  of  the  very  work  which  was  expected  from  the 
Messiah,  or  at  least  an  anticipation  of  this  victory.   .  . 
This  victory  gained  over  demons  is  essentially  a  Messianic 
act,  and  the  assertion  of  Jesus  has  for  the  evangelist  the 
quality  of  a  Messianic  declaration.     This  is  shown  by  Lk  11: 20. 

S. P. Scott  thinks  that  Jesus 

"does  not  formulate  any  mystical 
conception  a3  to  his  Person  and  work,  but  simply  takes  up 
the  familiar  Old  Testament  idea.    As  the  Spirit  had  come  upon 
Judges  and  Prophets,  enabling  them  to  do  things  that  seemed 
impossible,  so  it  had  been  vouchsafed  to  himself."  *• 

Volz  regards  the  idea  of  the  unpardonable  sin  here  as  resting 
on  the  belief  that  one  who  blasphemes  the  Spirit  in  a  pro- 
phet makes  himself  liable  to  death:  2  Kgs  2:24,  1:9  f,  1  Kgs 

20:36,  13:4,  2  Kgs  2:17,  Am  7:17,  Jer  11:22,  20:6,  Isa  7:12, 

3  ^ 

etc.      Interestingly, Wood  thinks  Jesus  cannot  have  suggested 

here  that  his  exorcisms  were  the  great  proof  that  his  work 
proceeded  from  the  Spirit* 

"He  who  could  say  of  the  exorcism 
of  demons,  flf  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  demons,  by  whom  do 
your  sons  cast  them  out?  Therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges,' 

1.  Goguel,  Jesus  the  llazarene,  258-9.  ~ 

2.  "The  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,"  76-77. 

3.  op.cit.,  195  f. 

4.  op.cit. ,  129  f . 
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could  hardly  have  given  such  a  unique  and  transcendent ^ im- 
portance to  this  particular  miraculous  work  as  the  limita- 
tion of  this  saying  to  that  work  alone  would  imply."  Pro- 
bably rather  Jesus  included  in  his  meaning  "the  sum  total 
of  the  evidence  for  his  Messianic  mission."  ^ 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  Jesus  claims  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  for  himself.    As  we  have  seen 
this  was  not  the  case  with  John.    And  that  Jesus  saw  in  his 
activities  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  highly 
significant  and  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
Messianic  idea. 

(2)  Mt  12:28;  Lk  11:20.      In  this  connection  we  may 
consider  the  saying  in  Mt's  account  of  the  Beelzebul  inci- 
dent, "If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  demons,  then  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you."    As  previously  noted, 
Lk  11:20  gives  the  picturesque  variation  lv  Scl\ctv«X»o  t>i*>o  . 

1.  "For  lon£  generations  the  Spirit  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  world.  From  the  close  of  prophetic  times  it  had  been 
reserved  for  the  Messianic  period.  V/hen  it  was  now  once 
more  operative  in  Israel,  when  it  was  present  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  long-desired  Messianic  hope,  for  Jewish 
leaders  to  deny  its  manifestations  was  a  sin  of  peculiar 
heinousness.  The  saying  gets  its  sting  not  from  its  com- 
parison of  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  and  against  Jesus, 
but  from  the  Judaistic  background  of  the  connection  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  national  Messianic  hope."  Wood,  op.cit.,130. 

2.  Cf.  Windisch,  230,  "Dass  Jesus  seine  Taten  einer  nurainCsen 
Macht  zuschrieb,  dass  diese  Macht,  der  heilige  Geist,  in 
seine  Person  gegenwartig  geworddn  war,  kann  als  gute  ueber- 
lieferung  betrachtet  werden." 

Of.  also  Bultmann,  Geschichte;  Jiilicher,  Gleichnisreden, 
214-40;  Albertz,  Die  Streitgesprache,  48-50;  Denney,  Jesus 
and  the  Gospel,  318-20;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  254  f . ; 
RXees,  Holy  Spirit,  36  f . ;  Streeter,  Oxford  Studies,  169-71; 
Leisegang,  op. cit .96-112;  7/ellh. ,  Einleitung,  66  f .  ;  and 
commentaries. 
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Difficulties  in  regard  to  the  verse  arise  from  three  angles: 

(a)  it  does  not  appear  in  Mk,  and  verses  27,28  in  Mt  seem  to 
disturb  their  oontext.    And  it  has  further  been  argued  that 
27,28  were  originally  independent  of  each  other. *   Also  the 
position  of  19,20  in  Lk  is  not  undisputed.1-    (b)  As  noted, 
whereas  Mt  has   iv  ttv-lo^lt^  £>u>G    f  Lk  has  iv  £axru\u>  &v>£  ; 
which  form  is  original?    (c)  Jesus  does  not  elsewhere  lay 
strees  upon  the  Spirit  as  the  source  of  the  power  of  his 
miraculous  works. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  (a) 
here.    Apart  from  the  question  of  context,  many  agree  with 
Bultmann  that  v.  28  "oan  claim  the  highest  degree  of  authen- 
ticity which  we  are  in  a  position  to  assign  to  any  of  Jesus' 
words;  es  ist  erflillt  von  dem  eschatologischen  Kraftgefuhl, 
das  das  Auftreten  Jesu  getragen  haben  muss."^   For  our  pur- 
poses it  is  (b)  and  (c)  which  are  important*    As  regards 

(b)  the  weight  of  opinion  inclines  to  regard  Mt's  form  as 
secondary  to  Lk's       Sa.KTo\^  t^soO^  it  appears  inconceivable 
that  Lk  with  his  fondness  for  the  Spirit -tradition,  would 
have  changed  tr  "trvLO^ccrv.  for  tv  ao-CTtAo;  .  The  conclusion 

1.  Cf.  Montef.,  Loisy,  LlcII. ,  Goguel  (Lie),  Easton  (Lk). 

2.  Cf.  Jul.,  Wellh. ,  Loisy,  Molf. ,  Easton  (Lk). 

3.  Die  Geschichte  der  3yn.  Trad.,  p. 98, quoted  by  Montefiore, 
Syn.  (Jos.,  II,  193. 

4.  MeN. ,  Scott,  Wood,  Baer,  Easton,  V/ellh.,  B.Wss.,  vs. 
Montefi,  Fr&vig,  Moffatt.    Lei se gang  asserts  that  'name  of 
God'  was  original:  for  criticism  of  his  position  see  Wind- 
isch,  216-18;  irttvig,  Das  Senciungsbewusstsein  Jesu,  153  ff. 
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seems  inescapable  that  Lk  found  'finger1  in  his  source. 
It  has  "been  suggested  that  Ht  changed  'finger1  to  'spirit' 
in  order  to  prepare  for  vs.  31.32.1    It  is  of  course  true 
that  'finger  of  God'  means  'power  of  God'.x  But  as  E.J?. Scott 
points  out,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  since  the 
idea  lay  so  near,  Jesus  did  not  here  use  the  term  Spirit.3 

Even  though,  however,  the  lit -form  may  "be  secondary, 
in  the  light  of  vs  31,32,  the  interpretation  seems  justified. 
In  the  narrative  Jesus  appears  to  relate  the  ideas  of  'heal- 
ings, '   'the  Spirit,'   1  the  Kingdom.1    Because  the  Messianic 
time  was  to  be  a  time  of  healing,  Jesus  could  utter  v.  28. 
V/ernle  points  out  that  the  apostles  are  not  merely  preachers 
of  the  Kingdom,  but  in  that  they  heal  the  sick^raise  the 
dead,  etc.,  they  do  more;  they  bring  the  Kingdom.     Jesus  and 
the  apostles  do  not  merely  prophesy.  By  miracle  power  they 
storm  the  Kingdom  and  bring  it  near.      Even  though  this  is 
the  only  instance  when  Jesus  suggests  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
source  of  his  miraculous  healings,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
justifiable  to  exclude  it  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the 
Spirit.    For  v.  28  only  makes  explicit  what  is  implicit  in 
31,32  and  its  parallel  in  Mk. 

(3)  Ilk  13:11,  Mt  10:20,  Lk  £1:15,  12:12.     The  promise 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples  for  defense  or  for  testimony. 

1.  MoNeile. 

2.  Cf.  Ex  8:15. 

3.  Spirit  in  the  UT,  74  f. 

4.  Die  Reichgotteshof fnung,  p.  17. 
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This  saying,  too,  has  been  questioned  cn  two  grounds:  (a) 
Variations  and  uncertainties  of  context;  (*b)  it  is  said 
to  presuppose  the  conditions  of  a  later  time,  and  to  he 
therefore  a  •  aticinium  ex  eventu. 

(a)  The  question  of  the  text  is  complicated.     In  Mk 
the  saying  is  given  in  the  apocalyptic  chapter  and  relates 
to  the  final  persecutions.    Lk  also  gives  the  substance  of 
Mk!s  13:9-13  in  21:12-19,  with  the  significant  variation 
of  the  Christ  as  giving  "a  mouth  and  wisdom"  replacing  the 
Holy  Spirit,  thus  anticipating,  as  is  frequently  noted,  the 
Paraclete  idea  of  John  16:7.     It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Lk  altered  Mk  here,  e.g.,  Streeter  suggests  that  Lk, 

"recollecting  that  he  had  already  copied  from  Proto-Luke 
a  sentence  practically  identical  with  that  in  Mk  13:11,  pur- 
posely paraphrased  Mk's  wording  here  so  as  to  avoid  tautol- 
ogous  repetition. H 

In  any  case  it  is  of  interest  that  in  a  Synoptic  gospel 
there  should  "be  this  evident  interchangeable  use  of  the 
Spirit  and  Jesus.      It  is  further  supposed  that  Mt  trans- 
ferred Mk!s  saying  from  the  apocalyptic  chapter  to  apply 
to  persecutions  which  were  expected  after  the  sending  of 
the  Twelve,  lit  10-.17-21.3     And  Lk  has  a  similar  passage 

used  in  the  same  general  context,  12:11,12,  but  derived 

4 

presumably  from  Q.      It  is  probable  that  Mk  13:11  affords 

1.  Cf.  Scctt,  op.cit.,  73;  Windisch,  221  f. 

2.  The  Four  Gospels,  280,  n.l.    So  Windisch,  221,  "...da 
hier  offenbar  eine  secundare  JTassung  vorliegt  und  auch 
Stiliserung  des  dritten  Evangelist  en  unverkemibar  ist." 
But  cf.  B.V.rss,  J.Wss,  Easton,  etc. 

SI  So  Bacon, Gospel  of  Hk,  107;  but  cf.  East on, Luke,  who 
thinks  Mt.  followed  Q  with  some  reminiscences  of  Mk;  so 
V.Taylor. 

4.  3o  Windisch,  Patton,  otreeter. 
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a  more  likely  context  for  the  saying.    lTor  is  its  presence 
in  the  uncertain  apocalyptic  chapter  sufficient  to  cause 
its  rejection.    The  wide  usage  of  the  saying  suggests  at 
least  a  wide-spread  tradition  that  Jesus  did  promise  the 
Spirit  to  his  disciples  in  such  times  of  distress.  The 
varied  usage  and  working  over  of  the  logion,  then,  makes 
it  plausible  that  in  spite  of  difficulties  connected  with 
any  particular  context,  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus  is  to  "be 
recognized.     It  is  possible  to  interpret  the  saying  in 
every  context  from  the  standpoint  of  (b)  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  not  necessary.    Wood,  indeed,  regards  this 
logion  as  central  in  understanding  Jesus'  conception.  The 
Spirit  is  given  for  Christian  testimony,  "the  correlative 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy."    The  Spirit -pro duoed  lan- 
guage here  is  certainly  not  glossolaly.2*    It  is  unpremedi- 
tated "Bekennermut  in  der  Gefahr."^    Lk  21:11,12  has  in 
mind  such  discourses  as  that  of  Stephen  in  Acts. 

(4)     Lk  11:13,  lit  7:11.     In  this  logion  Lk's  "the 

Holy  Spirit"  is  generally  regarded  as  secondary  as  against 

4 

Mt's  "good  things".      Scott  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred 

s 

from  the  Western  text  that  Lk  also  had  "good  gifts".  And 
Easton  finds  here  the  one  instance  of  a  reading  back  of  the 

1.  Op.cit.  130  f. 

2.  So  'ffindisch,  Buchsel,  etc.,  vs.  Leisegang. 

3.  Buchsel,  186;  Windisch,  230: "Was  er  den  Jttngern  fur  die 
kritischen  Augenblicke  profezeit^:  wird  er  selbst  in 
ahnlichen  entscheidenden  Moment en  erfahren  haben." 

4.  So  Windisch,  Wood,  E.P.Scott,  Easton,  Buchsel,  Adeney, 
Mont of .  It  is  not  so  certain  that  Lk  himself  made  the 
change.  It  may  well  have  been  in  his  source. 

5.  Op.  eit.  74. 
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Spirit  from  the  experience  of  the  early  ehurch  into  the 
sayings  of  Jesus.    The  authenticity  of  the  phrase  is 
doubted  not  simply  "because  of  the  textual  situation  hut 
because  the  Spirit  is  nowhere  set  forth  "by  Jesus  as  the 
supreme  gift  of  God  in  prayer.    And  yet  the  idea  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  piety  of  Jesus.    For  him  God  was 
the  chief  good  in  religion.     If  the  text  has  been  chang- 
ed, it  is,  as  Montefiore  says,  "a  fine  and  notable 
change.  .  .  depending  on  a  fine  idea."  **   In  any  case  the 
text  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  a  very  religious 
usage  of  the  concept  of  the  Spirit. 

(5)  We  may  consider  next  the  quotation  of  Isa  61:1 
ascribed  to  Jesus  in  Lk  4:18,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me."    It  is  evident  that  the  passage,  vs.  16-30,  as 
a  whole  is  an  elaborated  account  of  the  event  of  the  re- 
jection in  Mk  6:1-6,  though  an  independent  version.  V.23 
indicates  that  the  narrative  is  here  antedated.  The 
loose  Semitic  style  is  evidence  that  Lk  did  not  himself 
compose  the  narrative, x   And  even  thou^i  the  quotation 
from  Isaiah  may  have  been  a  Jewish-Christian  pro of -text, 
it  may  well  have  been  used  by  Christ  in  his  public  teach- 
ing.      A  question  of  some  difficulty  is  just  what  and  how 
much  Jesus  intended  to  express  by  the  quotation.  Baston 

1^     3yn.  Gos.,  II,  473. 

2.  Saston. 

3.  So  Baston,  J.Wss,  etc. 
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thinks  "it  contains  only  a  commission  to  proclaim  the 
Kingdom,  not  a  claim  to  Messiahship. "    If  the  saying  stood 
alone,  its  meaning  might  be  so  restricted.  But  it  certainly 
means  more  than  that  in  the  narrative  as  we  have  it. 

"This 

was  one  of  those  indirect  and  tentative  claims  to  the 
Messiahship  which  were  frequent  in  the  early  middle  period 
of  Jesus1  ministry."  1 

In  the  narrative  the  claim  of  the  Spirit-anointing  means  an 
assumption  of  the  Messianic  mission.     John  did  not  claim 
the  Spirit  for  himself,  but  retained  it  for  the  Messiah.  If 
now  Jesus  claims  it,  the  claim  could  hardly  be  understood 
otherwise  than  a  claim  to  Messiahship. 

(6)  There  is  finally  the  post-resurrection  saying, 
Mt  28:19,  which  need  not  be  treated  here  as  it  cannot  be 

2_ 

used  in  any  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.      That  the 
command  to  baptize  in  the  three-fold  name  is  attributed  to 
the  Risen  Lord  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  was  no 
tradition  as  to  any  such  teaching  during  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus. 

These  observations  on  the  occasions  in  which 
Jesus  is  recorded  as  referring  to  the  Holy  Spirit  reveal 
how  very  rarely,  at  the  most, He  seems  to  have  used  the 

term.    And  as  we  have  seen,  these  have  all  been  suspected, 
though  hardly  rightly.    In  a  resume  of  those  passages3 

1.  Wood,  op.cit.,  132.  '  - 

2.  Cf.  Gilbert,  Greek  Thought  in  the  NT,  125-30;  Wood,  op. 
cit.  133-35;  also  the  commentaries. 

3.  We  omit  the  conventional  use  in  regard  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Psalm. 
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which,  may  most  reasonably  be  regarded  as  authentic,  we  find 
that  Jesus  regards  the  Spirit  as  the  source  of  his  exorcisms 
and  these  therefore  as  the  shadow  of  the  Kingdom  cast  before 
If  we  may  regard  lk  4:18  f  as  authentic,  the  anointing  of 
the  Spirit  is  again  used  in  connection  with  the  Messianic 
ministry.    And  then  finally  there  is  the  future  promise  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  disciples  for  Messianic  testimony.  The 
important  fact  to  consider  is  that  for  the  most  part  Jesus 
connects  the  Spirit  with  himself  alone.      It  relates  to 
the  disciples  only  in  the  future.  Even  then  he  does  not 
prophesy  any  universal  outpouring.     The  Spirit  for  them  is 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  or  prophecy.     Its  further  effects 
are  nowhere  described.  If  we  had  only  the  Beelzebub  incident 
we  might  infer  that  Jesus  regarded  the  Spirit  simply  as  the 
explanation  of  the  miraculous.    But  Lk  4:18  suggests  that 
Jesus  regarded  his  whole  preaching  ministry  as  related  to 
his  Spiritual  anointing.    And  this  is  indeed  credible.  J?or 
nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  Jesus  interpreted 
his  Messianic  function  in  an  ethico-religious  way.  The 
Spirit  anointed  him  not  to  be  a  wonder -worker,  not  to  be 
the  traditional  deliverer,  but  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God 
and  to  teach  others  so  to  do. 

There  is  then  a  surprising  silence  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  concerning  a  concept  which  was  so  central  in  the 
apostclic  age.     This  is  frequently  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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most  certain  evidences  of  the  historic  trustworthiness  of 
the  gospels.'1'  The  evangelists  did  not  find  references  to 

x, 

the  Spirit  in  their  sources  and  they  did  not  invent  them. 
This  silence  of  Jesus  will  be  considered  later. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  study  the  aynoptic  narra- 
tives in  order  to  discover  in  what  way  the  gospels  associate 
the  Spirit  with  Jesus  and  to  what  extent  his  life  was 
thought  to  he  and  was  a  Spirit -controlled  life.3    It  is  of 
course  clearly  evident  that  Jesus  in  the  gospels  is  set 
forth  as  in  a  peculiar  way  equipped  with  the  powers  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  achievement  of  his  Messianic  work.  The 
stories  of  the  birth  in  LIt-Lk,  though  differing  traditions, 
agree  in  relating  the  Spirit  in  a  unique  way  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus.     In  a  very  realistic  way  these  stories  regard 

Jesus  as  the  direct  and  miraculous  creation  of  the  Spirit 
4 

of  God.      Again  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  is  initiated 

1.  So  Easton,  Gospel  Before  the  Gospels;  Scott,  71  f. 

2.  "Die  gauze  apostolische  Lehre  vom  Geist,  der  zu  Ifingsten 
uber  die  Junger  karn  als  Gabe  des  erhfthten  Christus,  und 
der  durch  die  Taufe  empfangen  wird  und  das  Christ liche 
Leben  im  seiner  gansen  Breite  und  Tiefe  leitet,  ist  der 
synoptischen  Ueberlief erung  eigentlich  fremd."  flindisch, 
op.cit. ,  211  f . 

3.  Cf.  7/indisch,  op.oit. ;  Buchsel,  op.cit.  ,148-227 ;  Scott, 
Spirit,  61-80;  Wood,  op.cit.,  138-50. 

4.  That  these  stories  emanate  from  Jewish -christian  circles 
is  as  evident  as  that  they  represent  tradition  later  than 
the  compilation  of  Mark.     Their  chief  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  regard  Jesus  as  abinitio  the  Spirit - 
filled  Son  of  God.    V/e  seem  to  haveliere  a  materialization 
of  the  spiritual  conception  dwelt  on  in  John  3,  where  Jesus 
is  presented  as  discussing  being  "born  of  the  Spirit." 
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by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit. After  this  initial  equipment 
with  the  Spirit,  the  gospels  rarely  explain  the  activities 
of  Jesus  by  reference  to  the  Spirit:  Mk,  Mt,  only  once; 
Lk,  only  twice.      And  yet  as  Windisch  well  brings  out, 
there  lies  a  very  definite  interpretation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  here. 

"Jesus  ist  darnach  derjenige,  in  dem  die  pro- 
fetischen  V/eissagungen  von  einem  geistesmachtigen  Zeugen, 
Heifer  und  Heilande  ihre  Realisierung  &e-?unden  haben.  In 
grossen  Manif estationen  ist  der  Geist  liber  ihn  gekommen, 
erst  bei  der  Taufe;  kraft  dieses  Geist es  hat  er  gewirkt, 
durch  ihn  ist  er  fur  die  Menschen  eine  numinBse  Erschein- 
ung  geworden    wenn  auch  der  Geist  noch  von  ihm  unter- 
schieden  wird  als  eine  gftttliche  Kraft,  die  uber  ihm 
steht."  a- 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  synoptic  narratives  relating  the  Spirit  to  Jesus. 
The  question  is,  Is  the  interpretation  of  Jesus  here  in- 
dicated justified  by  the  facts  of  his  life?    Or  is  it 
"Gemeinde-theologiel, ?    Both  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  re- 
gard to  the  Spirit  and  the  narratives  can  on  the  whole  be 
correctly  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.     "For  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  for  Mark,  the  Spirit 

l."His  silence  does  not  prove  that  Mark  departs  from  the 
theory  with  which  he  sets  out,  or  that  he  has  deferred, 
in  his  story  of  the  baptism,  to  a  primitive  conception 
which  had  no  significance  to  himself.    He  feels,  rather, 
that  henceforth  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  a  fact  w 
which  may  be  taken  for  granted.     In  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  heroes  and  prophets  the  visitation  of  the  Spirit 
had  been  intermittent,  and  had  to  be  noted  on  each  new 
occasion;  but  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  on  whom  the  heavenly 
power  had  rested  once  for  all.  We  are  meant  to  read  the 
whole  subsequent  history  in  the  light  of  the  solemn  in- 
cident which  marked  its  beginning."    Scott,  Spirit  in 
the  NT, p. 67. 

2.0p.cit.212. 
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abides  with  Jesus  as  his  constant  possession."    Was  this 
also  true  for  Jesus?    Was  he  constantly  possessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit?    And  was  the  interpretation  of  his  "baptism 
in  its  relation  to  the  Spirit  in  the  last  resort  derived 
from  Jesus  himself?    Such  may  reasonably  have  been  the 
case.  His  overwhelming  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  may 
have  come  to  him  in  baptism  and  have  been  interpreted  by 
him  in  Jewish  terms  as  a  descent  of  the  Spirit.    And  from 
henceforth  he  knew  he  lived  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. *• 
Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, for  some  he  was  Messiah.     In  the  consciousness 
of  the  time  both  these  callings  were  connected  with  the 
Spirit.    And  Jesus1  own  prophetic  and  Messianic  con- 
sciousness would  most  naturally  be  related  to  the  Spirit- 
concept. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  "pneumatic"  life  of 
Jesus  coupled  with  the  sayings  in  which  he  may  be  regarded 


1.  Scott,  p. 69.  Cf.  also  Y/indisch,  225:  "..die  Beschreibung 
Jesu  als  eines  Pneumatikers  keineswegs  auf  did  wenigen 
Geschichten  und  Worte  sich  beschrankt,  wo  ausdrucklich 
das  Wort  TTvtdv^a-  vorkommt."    Indications  in  the  gospels 
that  Jesus  was  a  "Pneumatiker"  have  been  most  completely 
worked  out  by  Windisch  and  Blichsel. 

2.  BUchsel,  149.  "Er  ist  das,  was  er  in  der  Geschichte  der 
7/elt  war,  dreworden,  indem  er  den  Geist  empfing.    Als  Mann 
des  Geistes'  war  er  das,  was  er  war."    p. 223:  "Er  war 
Pneumatiker  mit  dem  ganzen  dessen,  was  er  wollte,  leiste- 
te,  und  erlebte,  in  seiner  prophetischen  V/irksamkeit  u. 
in  seinem  messianischen  Sterben.  Seine  gesamte  Lebens- 
haltung,  nicht  nur  sein  Wunder,  zeigen  das  Pneumatische 
in  ihm,  das  Hineinragen  des  Uebernaturlichen,  Jenseitig- 
en,  in  die  Welt  des  Haturlichen,  Diesseitigen." 
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as  claiming  the  Spirit's  presence  in  his  life  warrant  us 
in  supposing  that  the  synoptic  interpretation  of  Jesus 
as  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  a  unique  way 
corresponds  on  the  whole  with  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
himself. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question  as  to  the  com- 
parative silence  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Spirit  in  his 
recorded  teaching.    Professor  Scott  concludes  that 

"it  may 

confidently  he  inferred  that  the  Spirit  was  not  a  primary 
conception  of  Jesus."  1 

If  our  preceding  interpretations  are  correct,  however, 
this  conclusion  cannot  "be  accepted  in  so  unlimited  a  form. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  appears  to  have  been  related 
by  Jesus  only  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  Messianig  Age.  It 
does  not  form  part  of  his  Kingdom-preaching.    He  does  not 
present  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  good  to  be  received  through 
repentance.    Nor  does  he  describe  it  as  the  source  of  the 
ethical  or  religious  life  of  men.     In  that  sense  it  is  not 
a  primary  conception  of  his.    It  is  more  than  doubtful, 
however,  whether  such  can  be  inferred  concerning  Jesus1 
conception  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to  himself  and  his 
Messianic  task.    There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
cept was  uncongenial  to  Jesus  as  tending  to  obscure  the 
immediate  relation  between  him  and  God.     The  fact  is  that 
the  concept  has  always  been  a  means  of  realizing  the 
presence  and  activity  of  God  rather  than  of  obscuring 

1.  Scott,  77.  — — —  
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him.    It  has  never  been  conceived  as  a  spirit  coming  be- 
tween God  and  men.     It  is  the  Spirit  of  God.    Nor  is  it 
sufficient  to  say,  "In  a  real  sense  the  Spirit  rested 
upon  Jesus,  and  for  that  reason    he  was  unconscious  of 
its  presence.  "*  The  fact  is  that  he  was  not  unconscious 
of  its  presence.    It  has  been  urged  also  that  in  his  re- 
ligious naivete'  Jesus  did  not  reflect  upon  the  psychology 
and  philosophy  of  His  experiences  of  God.     On  the  other 
hand,  V/indisch  recently  has  indicated  reasons  why  the 
Spirit-idea  may  have  been  expunged  from  the  sources  in 
their  preliterary  stage.      However,  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  relative  silence  of  Jesus  at  this  point 
is  the  relation  which  existed  in  popular  thought  and 
doubtless  in  Jesus'  own  mind  between  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  Messiah.^     Jesus  did  not  speak  publicly  nor  free- 
ly about  his  ilessiahship.    For  the  same  reasons  he  could 
not  speak  freely  about  his  own  possession  of  the  Spirit. 
Concerning  his  Llesciahship,  the  impression  one  gains  is 
that  Jesus  rarely  spoke  of  it  unless  forced  to.  Exactly 
the  same  impression  is  produced  in  that  most  subtle  and 
suggestive  of  all  Jesus'  sayings  concerning  the  Spirit, 
the  Beelzebub  incident.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
power  meant  for  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  he  dared  not  speak 
about  it.  

1.  Scott,  80.  '         2.  op. cit. 223-26.  ~ 

3.Cf.  Windisch, 235-6: "Hatten  wir  die  ganze  pneumatische 
Uberlieferung  der  postexsistentialen  Interpretation  der 
Gemeinde  zuweisen  mussen,dann  ware  auch  die  Anerkennun°" 
seines  Messiasbewusstseins  sehr  prob&ematisch.besser  un- 
mSglich  geworden." 
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There  were  two  ways  in  which  Jesus  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  doctrine  and  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  early  church,     (l)  It  was  in  experience  with 
Jesus  both  on  earth  and  as  Exalted  Lord  that  there  came 
to  be  released  that  vitality  and  exuberance  of  life  and 
religion  which  made  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  a  living  ex- 
perience in  the  early  church.     (2)  The  character  of  Jesus 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit  that  ultimately  the  Spirit  itself  came  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  that  character.      This  is  what  we 
should  expect  on  the  basis  of  the    data  we  have  been  con- 
sidering.   J?or  in  them  the  Spirit  has  been  related  ex- 
clusively with  the  Hessian  Jesus.    And  it  could  not  be 
other  than  his  Spirit. 

( b )  The  Spiri  t  in  Paul 
The  various  conceptions  which  are  grouped  about  the 
term  TrYLU|*-<**  touch  every  aspect  of  the  Pauline  religious 
thought  and  experience.     It  is  one  of  the  great  words  of 
the  Pauline  literature.     There  is  no  occasion  here  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  ramifications  of  the  idea  as  they  may  be 
traced  throughout  Pauline  thought.    These  have  been  various- 
ly  treated  in  an  abundant  literature.      We  shall  limit  our 

1.  Cf.  Stevens,  Theelbgy  of  the  HI,  431-46. 
Sheldon,  ITT  Theology,  226-8. 
Feine,  Theologie  des  1IT,  400-45. 

Eruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  242-61. 
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consideration  to  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  as  it  is  related 
(1)  to  God,  (2)  to  Christ,  (3)  to  the  Christian. 

(1)  The  Relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God. 
The  theoretical  question  as  to  the  metaphysical  re- 
lation of  the  Spirit  to  God  was  apparently  not  raised  "by 
Paul.     There  was  no  problem  here  for  Paul  any  more  than 
there  had  beer,  for  any  previous  Jew.     It  is  doubtful  if 
he  could  have  identified  the  Spirit  of  God  with  God  any 
more  than  he  could  have  defined  their  distinctions.  In  in- 
terpreting I  Co  2:11  Burton  concludes, 

"In  this  statement 
of  the  apostle  we  seem  to  approach  very  closely  to  the 
identification  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God.    The  Spirit 
is  not  here  something  which  proceeds  from  God,  but  is  the 
very  center  of  the  divine  consciousness,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  of  the  two  elements  of  man  there  is  in  God  none 
corresponding  to  the  material  body,  the  Spirit  of  God 

T~,  ( continued) 

Gloel,  Der  heilige  Geist  i.d.Eeilsverlvundigung  d.Paulus. 
Ifleiderer,  Irimitive  Christianity,  I,  369-410. 
V/einel,  St.  Paul,  the  Man  and  His  Work,  326-8. 
Dibelius,  Die  Geist efcwelt  im  Glauben  d.  Paulus. 
Wood,  bp.eit. ,  198-232. 

E.P.Scott,  The  fourth  Gospel,  325-30;  op. cit. 127-86. 
Mackintosh,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  VJork  of  Christ, 57  f. 
V/instanley,  Spirit  in  the  ITT,  60-98,  139-49. 
Morgan,  The  Religion  and  Theology  of  Paul,  21-30,163-77. 
Burton,  S.S.I. ,  186-98. 

Case,  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  343-352. 
A.C.Headlam,  St.  Paul  and  Christianity,  95-115,  147-153. 
Machen,  The  Origin  of  Paul*s  Religion,  265-71,  310-11. 
D.LI. Ross,  The  Faith  of  Paul,  135-43. 
Deissmann,  Paul,  2. Ed. ,  140-4. 

C. A. A.Scott,  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul,  141-6, 

150-4,  257-61. 
Hoyle,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  St.  Paul. 
Buchsel,  Der  Geist  Gottes,  267-451. 
Arnal,  La  Notion  de  1' Esprit,  168  ff. 
J.Weiss,  Christ,  the  Beginnings  of  Dogma, 91-6. 
Rawlinson,  NT  Doctrine  of  Christ,  153-60. 
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would  seem  to  be  God." 

If  Paul  had  been  asked  of  what  "stuff"  his  God  consisted  he 


might  indeed  have  said  WS\jo  IJLO. ,  if  he  had  not  saidddtA-  . 


But  he  is  not  here  engaged  in  any  such  metaphysical  con- 
siderations.      In  any  case  he  does  not  intend  to  identify  - 
the  Spirit  of  God  with  God,    Perhaps  the  difference  which 
is  thought  to  exist  between  them  can  be  least  unsatisfactor- 
ily described  as  functional  or  modal.    There  seems  to  be  a 
unity  of  identity  and  distinction  which  defies  expression. 

"Paul  uses  the  Spirit  for  God  conceived  as  energizing  in  a 
certain  way;  but  God  thus  energizing  is  not  limited  to  this 
term,  for  Paul  is  free  to  use  the  term  'God1  itself  for  the 
same  divine  activity.    That  is,  the  Spirit  and  God  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.    The  Spirit  did  not  mean  one  thing  and 
God  another.     The  inclusive  term  was  'God1.  The  Spirit  might 
be  used  for  a  syecial  way  of  divine  energizing  or  it  might 
not.    That  was  immaterial.    The  essential  thing  was  the 
realization  that  the  Spirit's  working  was  the  actual  moving 
of  God.  upon  the  heart.     God,  not  the  Spirit,  was  the  ultimate 
thought."  3 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  God  in  Paul,  the  most  important  fact  is 
that  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God,-  God's  Spirit.  This 
has  been  most  carefully  stated  by  Bttohsel,  and  we  may  quote 
his  \TOrds:- 

"Der  Geist  heisst  Gottes  Geist,  weil  er  Gott  ge- 
hfirt,  von  Gott  zum  Menschen  kommt  und  den  Llenschen  deshalb 
mit  Gott  verbindet  .  .   .  Dass  ich  Gottes  Geist  habe,  heisst: 
in  mir  ist  ein  Denken,  uberhaupt  ein  geistiges  Leben,  das 
nicht  nur  aus  Gott  stammt  sondern  Gottes  geistigen  Leben 
ist.  .  .Pur  Paulus  ist  der  Pneumatiker  nicht  durch  ein 
drittes  mit  Gott  verbunden,  sondern  er  tragt  Gottes  V/esen 
in  sich,  er  hat  Anteil  an  Gott  solbst.   .   .  Hun  hat  ander- 
seits  gelegentlich  der  Geist  Gott  gegenuber  eine  Selbstand- 
igkeit,  die  sich  fur  uns  nicht  damit  ver tragt,  dass  der 

1.  3.S.S1.,  188.  2.  Cf.   Scott,  op. cit. ,  174-5. 

5.  V/ood,  op. cit.,  224-7. 
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Geist  das  Belfast  Gottes  ist.     So  z.E.  wenn  laulus  vom  Geist 
sngt    er  bete  zu  Gott,  und  Gott  wisse,  was  der  Geist  meme 
(Ro  8:26  f . ) .    Da  erscheint  der  Geist  nicht  als  das  Selbst 
Gottes,  sondern  als  ein  Geistwesen,  das  neben  Gott,  Gott 
gegentlber  steht.    Es  ist  fraglos,  dass  die  Selbstmitteilung 
Gottes  Gott  gegenttber  diese  Selbstsndigkeit  gewinnt.  Sie 
hflrt  deshalb  aber  nicht  auf ,  Selbstmitteilung  Gottes  zu 
sein.    Der  Geist  ist  nicht  ein  Geschbpf  Gottes  wie  die 
En  gel  una  die  Damonen.    Von  hier  aus  wird  nun  verst&ndlich, 
weshalb  der  Geist  Gottes  den  Geist ern  sonst  fihnlich  und 
doch  von  ihnen  verschieden  ist.    Die  Ahnlichkeit  besteht 
darin,  dass  der  Geist  Gottes  den  Menschen  einv/chnt,  so  wie 
Geister  Menschen  einwohnen.    Der  Unterschied  besteht  darin, 
dass  der  Einwohnende  Gottes  Geist,  Gottes  Selbstmitteilung 
ist  und  nicht  ein  beliebiges  Geistwesen,  das  vielfach 
seinesgleichen  hat."  1 

(2)  The  Relation  of  the  Spirit  tc  Christ. 
The  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  Paul  in  a 
two-fold  way.  (a)  In  the  first  place  there  were  the  environ- 
ment and  the  tradition.    Before  his  conversion  Paul  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions in  early  Christianity.  In  the  lentecostal  narrative 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
evidence  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  and  the  final  proof  of 
his  Messiahship.     Christianity  came  to  Paul  as  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit.    Paul  had  previously  been  av/are  that  in  Jew- 
ish tradition  the  Spirit  and  the  Messiah  were  linked  to- 
gether, and  that  the  Messianic  age  was  to  be  a  time  of 
spiritual  activity.    And  now  there  had  actually  appeared  a 

group  of  Jews  who  claimed  that  the  spiritual  experiences 
which  they  had  had  and  were  continuing  to  have  due  to  their 
relation  to  Jesus  were  none  other  than  those  promised  to 


1.  Op.  cit.,  398-401. 
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Israel  by  prophecy  as  characterizing  the  latter  days  and 
as  therefore  proving  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the 
Anointed  one,-  anointed  with  Spirit.    In  Jewish  tradition, 
then,  Messiah  was  the  Spirit -anointed  one;  in  Christian 
tradition  that  Spirit -anointed  one  was  identified  with 
Jesus.    And  any  contacts  which  Paul  had  with  Christianity 
before  or  after  his  conversion  must  have  impressed  upon 
him  this  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(b)  But  Paul's  conception  of  the  Spirit  was  not  de- 
rived simply  from  tradition  and  observation.    He  also  ex- 
perienced the  manifestations.    At  conversion  he  came  into 
contact  with  Jesus,  the  Exalted  Lord,  the  Spirit-anointed 
One.     In  entering  into  this  relationship  with  Jesus,  he 
thereby  came  into  a  new  relationship  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.    Furthermore,  Paul's  very  experience  of  Christ  was  a 
spiritual  one.     Jesus  had  gone  to  heaven,  had  assumed  his 
glorified  body,  his  spiritual  body,  and  was,  indeed, 
essentially  Spirit.1  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Paul 
could  have  distinguished  his  experience  of  Christ  from 
that  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  we  should  find  indica- 
tions in  Paul  of  an  apparent  identification  or  confusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  exper- 

l."As  risen  and  glorified  the  Lord  made  himself  known  to 
the  prospective  apostle  as  Spirit.  Thenceforth  Christ 
could  be  to  him  nothing  else  essentially  than  Spirit;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  nothing  else  than  a  person  mysteriously 
made  visible  in  the  form  of  Christ,  the  Lord."  Zencs, 
The  Plastic  Age  of  the  Gospel,  182. 
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ience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  of  the  indwelling  Christ. 
In  the  use  of  the  phrases  'in  Christ1  and  "in  the  Spirit, 1 
the  same  results  are  predicated;  we  are  justified  in  Christ 
(Gal  2:17)  and  in  the  Spirit  (1  Co  6:11),  sanctified,  (1  Co 
1:8,  Ho  15:16),  sealed  (Eph  1:13,  4:30),  and  circumcised  in 
both  (Col  2:11,  Ro  2:29);  we  have  joy  (Phil  3:1,  Ro  14:17), 
faith  (Gal  3:26,  1  Co  12:9),  love  (Ro  8:39,  Col  1:8),  com- 
munion (1  Co  1:9,  2  Co  13:4)  in  both.     The  church  is  de- 
scribed both  as  the  body  of  Christ  (Ro  12:5,  1  Co  12:27, 
Col  1:18,  2ph  4:12)  and  as  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  (1  Co 

3:16,  .Eph  2:22,  1  Tim  3:15).     There  seems  to  be  no  clear 

1 

distinction  of  terms  here.     Some  therefore  suppose  that 
Paul  simply  identified  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.2' 

1.  Cf.  the  list  given  by  Deissmann,  Paul,  126  ff. 

2.  Cf.  V/ernle,  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  E.T.,1903,  1,263-8. 
"St.  Paul  terms  the  Spirit,  Spirit  of  God  or  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  both  phrases  mean  the  same  thing.  .Paul  spares 
no  effort  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  the  Spirit  under  the 
influence  of  Jesus.    This  he  doet",  firstly,  by  forming  the 
expressions  'Spirit  of  Christ,'   'Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God,' 
and  next  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  placing  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  side  by  side  with  each  other  and  even  identify- 
ing them  with  regard  to  their  influence  upon  Christians. 
This  last  he  effects  by  a  threefold  series  of  propositions: 
Christ  lives  in  the  believer;  the  believer  lives  in  Christ; 
the  believer  died  and  rose  again  with  Christ.     In  stating 
the  second  of  these  propositions,  even  the  grammatical  ex- 
pression which  St.  Paul  employed  -  'in  Christ*  -  is  exactly 
parallel  to  the  words  'in  the  Spirit,1  which  were  used  in 
other  cases.    Now  by  this  means  the  whole  doctrine  of  re- 
demption is  apparently  doubled.    We  have  a  theory  of  the 
Spirit  and  a  theory  of  Christ,  the  aim  of  v/hich  is,  after 
all,  exactly  the  same  -  the  renewal  of  life.    Therefore  the 
Spirit  and  Christ  must  be  identical,  as  indeed  we  should 
infer  from  the  very  expression  'Spirit  of  Christ,1  which 
connects  the  two  conceptions.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  identity?    It  is  by  no  means  a  dilution  of  the  idea  of 
Christ  into  anything  impersonal  or  abstract:  this  is  the 
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To  these  observed  occasions  of  identity  of  operation, 
some  have  added  an  identity  of  essenof  on  the  basis  of  the 
difficult  references  in  2  Co  3:17,18:  o       ICo^os  t*>  IWvo^ 
4»Tn-VjCLTro  \Co^loo    H  vx^ojuxtTos  .     it  seems  certain,  however, 
that  laul  is  not  here  or  elsewhere  intending  to  make  any 
such  essential  identification  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Exalted 
Lord.     In  the  first  place  it  can  be  made  out  that  he  himself 
seems  to  distinguish  the  Exalted  Lord  and  the  Spirit  from 
each  other  in  Ro  8:10  f,  15:16,30,  1  C0  6:11,  12:3,  2  Co  1:21  f, 
Eph  1:17,  2  Co  13:4,  1  Co  12:4-6,  2  Th  2:13.    Nor  is  their 
identification  of  working  absolute. 

"God  is  the  ground  of  all 
spiritual  influences.     Christ  is  the  objective  exhibition  of 
the  love  and  purpose  of  God.  The  Spirit  is  the  sum  of  all 
divine  influences  acting  upon  man  to  make  effective  this 
revelation  in  the  life  of  man."  1 

last  thing  of  which  the  man  who  had  seen  Christ  would  think. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Christianization  of  the  Spirit, 
who  is  thereby  transformed  from  an  impersonal  force  of 
nature  into  the  historical  influence  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
This  is  St.  Paul's  great  reform.    He  firmly  established  the 
connection  between  the  Redeemer  and  the  redemption  of  be- 
lievers.  .  .St.  Paul  teaches  Christians  to  recognize  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  above  all  else  in  the  renewal  of  their 
lives,  but  this  is  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus ; 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  therefore  immediately  seen  to  be 
one  -or,  to  express  the  same  thing  more  concisely,  Paul  will 
acknowledge  no  other  power  in  the  lives  of  Christians,  by 
the  side  of  the  influence  of  Jesus.  The  logical  consequence 
of  his  reasoning  v;  uld  have  been  to  abandon  the  conception 
of  1  Spirit 'altogether  in  favour  of  the  personal  influence  of 
the  historic  Christ.     It  would  have  been  better  so  for  all 
future  time,  for  under  the  title  "Spirit  of  God, '  all  that 
was  alien  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  crept  into  the  new  religion." 
..'e  should  take  issue  with  VJernle  at  several  points  here,  but 
he  is  correct  in  predicating  an  essential  relation  between 
Jesus  and  the  Spirit  in  Paul. 
1.  Cf.  V/ood,  op.cit.  230. 
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Again,  whatever  may  "be  the  precise  meaning  of  2  Co  3:17-18, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Paul  is  not  concerned  with  ideas 
of  essential  identity.    According  to  Professor  Scott,  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  Paul  that  the  Spirit  and  the  Christ 
could  he  thought  of  as  identical. 

"When  he  spoke  of  Christ 
he  had  before  his  mind  a  personal  being,  the  apocalyptic 
Messiah  who  had  been  manifested  in  Jesus.    When  he  spoke 
of  the  Spirit  he  thought  of  a  divine  power  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  men  in  consequence  of  the  work  of  Christ."2- 

Y/e  should  not  agree  with  Professor  Scott,  however,  that  Paul 

thought  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  as  two  such  distinct 

entities  as  the  above  quotation  assumes,    'While  he  would  not 

have  made  them  absolutely  identical,  neither  would  he  have  so 

sharply  distinguished  them.     The  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of 

God  in  Christ  and  could  therefore  be  called  the  Spirit  of 

Christ. 

Having  indicated  that  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to 
Christ  in  Paul  is  not  one  of  essential  identity,  we  may  now 
consider  the  vital  relationship  which  is  predicated  of  them. 
Paul's  conception  of  the  Exalted  Lord  as  Indwelling  Christ 
inevitably  resulted  in  a  practical  identification  of  Christ 
and  the  Spirit.     The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

"By  the  form  of  identification  St .  Paul  in- 
dicates just  the  familiar  experiential  fact  that  Christ,  by 
whom  God  saves  men,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whom  He  conveys 
to  them  Divine  life,  are  so  indissociably  one  in  significance 
and  operation  and  media  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  prac- 

1.  Cf.Buchsel,  428, 407-10 ;Hoyle, 142-4; Gore, Belief  in  Christ, 
238,254-5;  Scott, 181-3;  Eawlinson.NT  Doctrine, 155-6, n. ; 
Feine^Theologie,  402;  C.Giugnebert .Revue  d'  Histoire  e.d. 
Phil. Relig. ,1927,  253-64;  Garvie,  fc.T. , 1927 , Aug. 484-9 ;and 
commentaries:  Bachmann,Bousset,Lietzmann,  etc. 

2.  op.cit.,183. 
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tical  faith  they  are  seen  as  true  equivalents  of  each  other. 
Yet  within  the  unity  there  is  distinction. " 1 

The  Pauline  point  of  view  here  is  most  adequately  set  forth 
"by  Buchsel  in  his  interpretation  of  2  Go  3:17-18: 

wIm  Zusamrnen- 

hang  will  Paulus  zeigen:  es  gibt  keine  Bekehrung  zura  Herrn 
ohne  Geistbesitz.    Geistbesitz  ist  nicht  etwas,  das  der  Be- 
kehrung zura  Herrn  spater  einraal  folgt,  vielleicht  auch  nicht 
folgt ,  sondem  es  liegt  im  Yitesen  des  Herrn,  dass  man  den 
Geist  hat,  v/enn  man  ihn  hat.   .   .Die  Gleichsetzung  des  Herrn 
und  des  Geistes  spricht  die  Heilserf ahrung,  den  Heilsglauben 
der  Christen  aus.    laulus  genilgt  es  nicht  zu  sagen;  der  Herr 
gibt  den  Gfcist.    Dann  kann  man  fragen:  gibt  er  ihn  auch 
jedem?  und  unter  welchen  Bedingungen  gibt  er  den  Geist? 
Paulus  sagt  geradezu,  er  wirkt  an  uns  als  der  Geist.   .  .Es 
liegt  ira  V/esen  des  Herrn,  dass  wo  er  ist,  der  Geist  ist.  Der 
Geist  ist  von  ihm  nicht  zu  trennen.    Der  Geist  ist  mit  dem 
Herrn  auch  nicht  nur  als  sein  Besitz  Oder  ein  Bestandteil 
seines  7/esens  verbunden.     Der  Herr  selbst  ist  der  Geist;  er 
hat  den  Geist  nicht  nur,  er  ist  der  Geist.  .  Dabei  ist  aber 
die  Lleinung  des  Paulus  nicht,  dass  der  Geist  mit  dem  Herrn 
zusamrnenfSllt.    Wie  der  Geist  die  Selbstmitteilung  Gottes 
ist  und  doch  nicht  mit  Gott  zusammenfallt,  sondem  ihm 
gegeniiber  stent,  so  steht  der  Geist  auch  Christus  gegenttber. 
Das  gehort  eben  zu  seiner  Eigenart  als  der  Geist." 


(3)  The  Kelation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Christian. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Christian  in 
Paul  may  be  approached  from  two  angles.    In  the  fir3t  place 
it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  meant  for  Iaul  all  that  it 
meant  for  the  primitive  church  as  the  giver  of  charismata. 
Uowhere  indeed  in  the  New  Testament  are  these  ecstatic 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  treated  with  more  fulness  than  in  Paulas 
letters.     There  is  prophecy  (1  Th  5:19) (2  Th  2:2,  1  Co  12-14, 
1  Tim  4:1),  glossolaly  {1  Co  12-14),  interpretation  of 
tongues  (1  Co  12:10),  the  power  to  perform  miracles  (ICo  12:9), 

1.  Cf.  H.R. Mackintosh,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  Work,  p. 60- 
cf  also  Hawlinson,  1IT  Doctrine,  p.  159. 

2.  Op. cit., 407-10. 
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the  discerning  of  spirits  (1  Co  12:10),  wisdom  (1  Co  2:6-13, 
7:40,  12:8),  faith  (1  Co  12:9,  2  Co  4:15),  bolcbaess  in 
Christian  testimony  (2  Co  3:17  f),  etc.      Paul  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  "been  very  highly  endowed  with  these  various 
charismata.     In  no  way  does  he  question  their  validity  as 
genuine  manifestations  of  the  Spirit. 

In  the  second  place  Paul  emphasized  in  an  unprecedent- 
ed way  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  creative  force 
in  the  ethical  and  religious  life  of  the  Christian.  No 
part  of  the  inner  life  of  the  believer  lies  outside  the 
range  of  the  Spirit's  activity.     This  emphasis  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  aspects  of  the 
Pauline  religious  thought  and  life.     For  it  was  only  in 
this  way  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  conception  of  God 
which  was  so  clearly  expressed  in  Jesus  came  to  its  full 
recognition  and  application.    The  development  was  in  a 
sense  inevitable  after  Jesus.  His  life  tended  inevitably 
towards  a  complete  moralization  and  spiritualization  of  the 
idea  of  God  and  hence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  holiness 
of  the  Spirit  became  interpreted  in  accord  with  the  moral 
character  of  Jesus.    It  is  often  urged  that  Jesus  did  not 
teach  a  new  idea  of  God.    nevertheless,  the  result  of  his 

1.  Cf.  1  Th  1:5,  4:8,  Ro  8:26,  15:19,  1  Co  2:4,  2  Co  1:22, 
5:5,  11:4,  Gal  3:2-5,  Eph  1:13,  3:5,  6:18.     For  a  study 
of  the  charismata  in  Paul,  cf.  Zaugg,  op.cit.,46  f. 

2.  Cf.  Ro  5:5,  8:2,6,8,11114  f. ,16,23,  9:1,  14:17,  15:13, 
16,30,  1  Co  2:10-13,  3:16,  6:11,19,     2  Co  1:22,  3:3,8,17  f . , 
6:6,  12:18,  13:14,  Gal  3:14,  4:6,  6:5,16  b,  6:8,  Eph 
2:18,22,  3:16,  4:3  f.,30,  5:18,  6:17,  Phil  1:19,  2:1, 

3:3,  Col  1:^8,  1  Th  1:6,  2  Th  2:13,  2  Tim  1:14,  Tit  3:5. 
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life  was  a  unique  moralization  and  spiritualization  of 
the  idea  of  God  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  inevitable 
in  roligion,  however,  is  the  product  of  insight.    And  Paul's 
practical  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and  religious  prepared 
the  way  for  the  disappearance  of  the  more  marvelous  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit.    But  this  we  must  also  "believe 
was  due  to  the  continued  influence  of  Jesus.    Jesus  has  con- 
tinually recalled  men  from  the  flights  and  fantasies  of 
ecstasy  to  the  more  prosaic  pathway  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.    And  the  Spirit  which  was  sent  forth  from  Jesus 
could  be  none  other  than  a  spirit  characteristic  of  him. 
A.     C.  McGiffert  has  sought  to  prove  that  in  the  later 
Gentile  churches  Jesus  had  become  the  God  of  the  early 
Christians.      Lhis  thesis  is  one  which  is  at  least  prac- 
tically true  in  its  emphasis  on  the  profound  way  in  which 
Jesus  did  influence  the  early  Christian  idea  and  experience 
of  Gcd.    It  is  this  influence  which  is  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  activities  of  the 
Spirit.  In  the  last  resort  the  Spirit  of  God  could  only 
create  in  the  Christian  what  it  had  already  created  in 
Christ.  And  the  description  of  the  supreme  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  love,  in  1  Co  13  seems  drawn  directly  from  the  life 
of  our  Lord. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  in  emphasizing  the 


1.  Cf.  The  God  of  the  Early  Christians, 1924. 
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ethical  aspects  of  the  Spirit's  activity,  Paul  is  not  in- 
tending to  make  any  distinction  between  the  natural  or 
supernatural.      From  his  point  of  view  all  was  supernatural. 
There  is  no  indication  that  for  Mm  the  Spirit  acts  in  any 
different  way  in  its  workings  within  men's  moral  lives  than 
in  its  creation  of  charismatic  gifts.    And  yet  these  to  us 
different  types  of  manifestation  present  the  problem,  how 
did  Paul  conceive  of  the  Spirit  as  acting  in  such  varied 
fashion?  How  are  the  sporadic  gifts  to  he  related  to  the 
more  normal  virtues?    Any  understanding  of  Paul's  conception 
of  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  activity,  will  be  based  necessa- 
rily on  the  conception  characteristic  of  much  of  ancient 
thought,  that  divine  activity  is  always  from  without  inward.' 
Paul  does  not  conceive  of  the  Spirit  as  a  bloodless  law  or 
immanent  tendency  of  itself  creating  within  men  the  fruits 
of  righteousness.    For  him  the  Spirit  is  not  in  this  sense 

1.  Cf.  Koyle,   The  Holy  Spirit  in  St.  Paul,  285-5;  "To  Paul 
an  external  agent  came  into  the  human  mind  and  brought  his 
things  with  him.  That  is  precisely  how  the  ancient  world 
thought  knowledge  was  attained.  Plutarch,  just  after  Paul's 
day,  explained  perception  as  caused  by  an  external  mater- 
ial object  impinging  itself  and  leaving  its  impress  on  the 
mind;   'just  as  the  light  shows  itself  and  all  the  other 
things  enclosed  in  the  light*   (De  pi.  ph.  lv,12).  So  Philo 
can  say  'the  spirit  is  the  pure  knowledge  in  which  every 
wise  man  has  a  part,'  the  cause  and  effect  thus  being  fused 
into  one.  Similarly  Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  bringing 
'the  things  of  the  Spirit'  with  him  as  he  comes  to  the  "Re- 
lieving soul  and  like  Philo,  uses  the  figure  of  the  'seal1 
to  denote  the  impress  of  the  Spirit,  leaving  his  sign- 
manual  in  the  recipient's  mind.     Cause  and  effect,  revealer 
and  the  thing  revealed,  subject  and  object  were  not  as  yet 
clearly  distinguished  in  thought  in  Paul's  day  and  perhaps 
the  phrase  for  the  'mystical  union'  gets  much  of  its 
vagueness  in  this  way." 
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a  permanent  possession  of  the  "believer.     This  question  has 


been  helpfully  considered  "by  Buchsel: 

"1st  Geist empfang  fur 
ihn  (Paulus)  etwas  iSinmaliges  ^oder  etwas  sich  standig 
wiederholendes?    Da von,  dass  ^hristen  auf  irgend  eine  Weise 
den  Geist  verlieren,  dass  er  etwa  durch  ihre  Sohuld  von 
ihn  en  weicht,  redet  Paulus  nicht.    3ine  tfiederholung  des 
Geistesempfanges  nach  einem  Verlust  des  Geistes,  durch  den 
der  Llensch  wieder  zum"^ u y^\eos  geworden  ware,  kommt  nicht 
in  Betracht.    Aber  eine  Steigerung  des  Geistbesitzes  durch 
immer  neuen  Geist empfang  ware  mOglich.    Nun  fordert  Paulus 
dazu  auf,  nach  den  hSheren  Geistgaben  zu  streben.  .  Aber 
Paulus  denkt  sich  doch  den  Geistempfang  als  einen  nicht 
nur  einmaligen,  sondern  bestandig  sich  wiederholenden  Vor- 
gang.    Der  Geist  ist  nicht  eine  tote  Sache,  die  man  ein 
fur  allemal  erhalt,  sondern  etwas  persHnlich  Lebendiges, 
das  immer  wieder  empfangen  werden  muss,  eben  weil  es 
Lebendiges  ist."  - 

Certain  apropos  remarks  have  also  been  made  by  K  .  E.Kirk: 

"Jewish  thought  recognized  a  relationship  of  man  with  God 
to  which  we  gave  the  name  'possession1-  a  relationship  in 
which  the  human  spirit  is  wholly  controlled,  if  not  super- 
seded, by  the    Divine.    '.Then  later  the  effects  of  the 
Spirit  were  seen  in  ethical  phenomena,  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  the  same;  as  before,  it  produces  its  results  by 


means  of  supersession.   .  .We  notice  that,  thoughjethical  in 
form,  the  results  of  the  Spirit's  activity  (so  conceived) 
appear  not  to  be  genuinely  ethical  in  fact.     The  man  who 
is  subject  to  its  sway  conducts  himself  in  a  manner  form- 
ally correct;  but  he  does  so  through  no  voluntary  and  de- 
liberately willed  act  of  his  own.    His  good  conduct  is  as 
much  an  automatic  and  non-moral  product  as  the  rants  and 
rhapsodies  of  the  mantics  of  earlier  days."  2- 

These  remarks  are  of  value  in  that  they  bring  out  properly 
the  mode  according  to  which  the  Spirit  was  conceived  as 
acting  whether  the  result  was  ecstatic  or  ethical.  But 
they  are  misleading  in  that  they  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  ancient  mind  saw  no  such  dis- 

1.  Op.  cit.,  429-30.  "~ 
E.K.E.Kirk,     The  Svolution  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

Gh.  iv,  Rawlinson,  ed. ,  JSssays  on  the  Trinity  and  the 

Incarnation,  cf.  p.  228  ff. 
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tinction  between  the  physical  and  the  ethical  as  is  the 
case  today.    Prom  their  point  of  view  a  man's  good  conduct, 
though  produced  "by  the  Spirit,  was  thoroughly  ethical.  And 
it  can  of  course  easily  be  mainteined  that  the  belief  in 
the  Spirit  in  no  way  lessened  the  sense  of  personal  moral 
res:  onsibility  in  any  Biblical  writer.     It  rather  enhanced 


(c)  The  Spirit  in  John  - 
(1)  In  Relation  to  God* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  whole 

history  of  the  Spirit-tradition  is  that  of  John  4:23,24, 

"But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.      God  is  a  Spirit:  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 


Tills  direct  predication  of  spirit  to  God  is  unique.  It 


been  affirmed  by  Posidonius  two  hundred  years  before,  but 
with  the  addition  of  voi^ov  »cav  irv^u>Sts    .    "The  absence 

1.  Gf.  Goguel,  La  notion  johannique  de  l'L'sprit;  Wood,  op. 
cit., 233-58;  Scott,   op,cit.,  193-219;  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
320-52;  Buchsel,  485-511;  Burton,  3.S.F.,  200  f . ;  Moffatt, 
Theology  of  the  Gospels,  187-210;  Pfleiderer,  Primitive 
Christianity,  £.T.,iv,217  f .  ;  Stevens , Theology  of  1IT, 213-24; 
Johannine  Theology;  Sheldon,  1JT  Tneo logy, 340-3. 

2.  Cf.  Bauer,  Johannesevangelium,  2.Aufl. , 1925, 67  f. :"Bei 
den  Griechen  wird  das  Wesen  Gottes  oft  durch  to  v>  s  ausge- 
drlickt:  zalreiche  Beispiele  bei  HDiels  Doxographi  graeci  p. 
301  ff.Epictet  II  8:1,2.  Diogenes  Laert.vii  135.  Die  v 
S£oiker  haben  es  ^aber  auch  als  Geist  bezeichnet :  cDcun--.*  wat 
rov  oi  !tcm. *ov . . .  .xrvioyua  \<arr^  00  0-Ta.v     (Clemens  Alex. 


koctuo^  genannt  (HDiels  a. a. 0. p. 306  .  Seneca  de  consol.  ad 


it. 


truth." 


has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  the  proposition  had 
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of  these  adjectives  in  John  marks  not  only  the  elimination 

from  -the  idea  of  God  of  the  notion  of  materiality  suggested 

by ~nuou> StlS  (or  at  least  its  reduction  to  a  minimum),  but 

the  inclusion  of  the  idea  of  intelligence  in  that  ofirvu)^  , 

marked  by  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  add 

vot^o  v     to  express  the  idea.""1  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 

"God  is  spirit,"  in  John  has  been  concisely  stated  by 

Goguel,  v  t 

"Par  la  il  affirme  que  Dieu  est  le  seul  principe  reel, 
la  cause  supreme  de  tout,  et  en  meme  temps,  il  le^place  dans 
le  monde  supe/rieur  bien  au-dessus  de  toutes  les  determina- 
tions que  statuait  en  lui  le  particularism^  des  Juifs  aussi 
bien  que  celui  des  Samaritains.     Par  sa  definition,  il  fait 
de  Dieu  la  source  de  toute  verite',  de  toute  lumiere,  de  toute 
bien,  de  toute  saintete'. " 

Although  there  is  to  be  found  in  John  the  predication 
of  Spirit  to  God,  yet  the  gospel  does  not  identify  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  God.     The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God  and  from 
God  as  elsewhere  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature.    He  is 
regarded  as  the  witness  to  the  truth  of  God  in  the  Christian 
and  the  pledge  of  God!s  abiding  presence  in  the  heart. 
(2)  The  Spirit  and  ChrjSt. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  persistent  character- 
istics of  the  Spirit  in  all  the  Uew  Testament  literature, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  the  very 
close  relationship  which  it  sustains  to  Christ.    We  have 

Helv.8.  Origenes  c.Cels.vi  71).  Hermes  bei^Cyrill  c.Jul.I 
556  B:  Gott  ist  Kau  <$u>s  koXyoo'S    \ca\  ~^\rxOu.a  .  Auf  N 
Posidonius  geh,t  der^Satz  zuruck  &t-*s  ^<r"n-  t/itlO/^o,  votjPo  v 
Siyjkov  hC  a.7racY|S  oo<n.'as  ( JKroll  D.Lehren  d.  Hermes  Tris- 
rae£istos,1914,S.75,2) .  Vgl.  Dionys.Catc  distich. 1:  Si  deus 
est  animus,  nobis  ut  carmina  dicunt,  Hie  tibi  praecipue 
pura  sit  mente  colendus." 
1. Burton, 200.  2.  op.cit. ,p.78 ;Buchsel, 504  f.  3.14:17,26. 
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have  seen  the  difficulties  in  which  Paul  found  himself  in 
working  with  the  two  ideas  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Exalted 
Lord.  We  find  much  the  same  difficulties  in  John.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  Spirit  here  is  but  a  personification 
of  the  glorified  Christ. ~*    On  the  grounds  of  religious  ex- 
perience somewhat  of  a  case  can  be  made  for  this  point  of 
view.    And  yet  it  hardly  seems  to  represent  the  point  of 
view  of  John  any  more  than  it  dees  of  Paul.    As  Professor 
Scott  observes,  though  the  author  is  not  entirely  success- 
ful,  "he  is  always  trying  to  preserve  a  distinction.  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  are  both  said  to  have  come  from  the  Father. 
The  Spirit  is  described  as  "another  Paraclete"3 and' is  dis- 
tinguished from  Christ  by  his  dependence  on  Christ.    And  in 
the  supper  discourses  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  other 
than  himself.     When  Jesus  promises  the  Spirit  as  his  success- 
or who  will  carry  on  his  work  the  distinct  impression  is 
that  he  is  not  speaking  of  himself. 

On  the  other  hand  in  John  the  figure  of  Jesus  is 
notably  spiritualized.    He  gives  the  living  water  (4:14),  He 
gives  life(5:21).    He  is  the  bread  of  life  (6:35),  the  liv- 
ing bread  (6:51).    One  could  multiply  examples  of  express- 
ions which  describe  the  abiding  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus 

1.  Beyschlag,  Reuss,  etc .  — — 

2.  Spirit  in  the  NT,  206. 

3.  Cf.  Harnack,  Christus  Praesens, 424-5 ;  VJindisch,  Die  fttnf 
Johanneischen  Parakletspruche. 
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with  his  followers.    And  even  in  the  very  passage  in  which 
he  promises  the  Paraclete  (14:16)  he  declares,  "I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate:  I  come  unto  you"  (14:18).    And  there  is 
elsewhere  (e.g.,  14:26-28)  this  intermingling  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  abiding  or  inner  Christ.    Here  as  in 
Paul  the  writer  is  dealing  with  two  ideas  conceptually  of 
different  origin  but  which  experientially  are  indistinguish- 
able.    Their  complete  identification  is  therefore  impossible. 
And  in  the  sense  of  its  imi ossibility  there  lay  a  sound  re- 
ligious instinct,     To  have  abandoned  the  Spirit-of-God  con- 
cept for  that  of  the  indwelling  Christ  (which  Wernle  sjd  much 
desired  had  happened)  would  really  have  meant  either  the 
sacrifice  of  the  theistic  element  in  Christianity  or  the 
human  element  in  Christ. 

(3)  The  Spirit  and  the  Christian. 
The  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Christian  in  John 
is  distinguished  in  a  marked  way  from  that  in  Paul  or  in 
the  early  church.  The  Spirit  in  John  is  nowhere  related  to 
the  ;:iore  marvelous  phenomena  which  formed  so  important  a 
part  of  the  spiritual  manifestations  in  Paul  and  the  early 
church.  The  emphasis  is  almost  exclusively  on  the  function 
of  the  Spirit  as  witness  to  Jesus  and  guide  for  the  dis- 
ciples.    The  Spirit  is  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  and 
to  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  words  and  life  in  all  the  ful- 
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ness  of  their  meaning.     This  is  an  emphasis  not  peculiar  to 
nor  original  with  John  though  it  is  nowhere  else  elaborated 
to  so  great  an  extent.     It  is  essentially  the  Messianic  con- 
ception of  the  Spirit  found  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
The  Spirit  does  not  come  in  his  own  right  nor  for  his  own 
sake,  hut  from  God  for  Jesus  the  Christ's  sake. 

For  our  purposes  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  in  other  New 
Testament  writings.    As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  nothing 

1 

to  add  to  the  investigations  which  have  already  been  made. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  bearing  of  the  Spirit-tradition 
in  the  New  Testament  other  than  Acts  upon  the  problem  of 
our  dissertation.    We  have  already  indicated  the  significance 
of  Jesus  for  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  early 
church  (cf.  p. 92).    He  may  also  note  how  impressive  is  the 
fact  that  in  these  writings  there  is  in  common  a  very  close 
association  of  the  Spirit  with  Jesus.    YJhether  we  regard  the 
tradition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  of  Paul,  or  of  John,  the 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  God. 

It  is  also  very  striking  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
in  the  gospels  that  during  the  life-time  of  Jesus  any  of 
his  disciples  shared  in  an  experience  which  they  interpret- 
ed as  an  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    And  it  is  clearly 

1.  For  a  study  ftf  the  Spirit  in  these  writings,  cf:  Scott 
op.cit.,187  ff;  Buchsel,  452-84. 
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the  assumed  and  explicit  viewpoint  of  the  New  Testament 
that  the  age  of  the  Spirit  followed  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus.    '-Thy,  we  may  ask,  is  this  so?    The  disciples  are 
presented  in  the  gospels  as  sharing  with  Jesus  much  of 
his  own  intense  religious  experience.  They  heal  the  sick 
and  cast  out  demons.     They  are  already  propagandists  for 
him  and  for  his  mission.  And  yet  they  are  nn  no  occasion 
described  as  having  any  direct  relationship  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  only  after  the  resurrection  that  such  ex- 
periences characterize  their  lives.    Vie  should  like  to 
suggest  that  this  fact  points  very  definitely  to  the 
assumption  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  primitive  church 
was  much  more  definitely  related  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
than  is  frequently  supposed.     That  the  disciples  during 
Jesus1  lifetime  had  no  such  relationship  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  characterized  the  apostolic  age  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Jesus  had  not  yet  become  "spiritualized,"  that 
is,  it  was  only  after  his  resurrection  and  exaltation 
that  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  have  such 
a  profound  significance  for  them,  for  it  was  then  that 
Jesus  became  a  spiritual  being.      The  continued  presence 
of  Jesus  with  them  could  only  be  conceived  in  analogy 
with  and  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  idea.     Their  con- 
tact with  God  was  through  the  Spirit,-  this  at  least  was, 
as    we  have  seen,  one  of  the  commonest  means  of  express- 
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ing  contact  with  God,    And  their  contact  with  the  Exalted 
Lord  was  inevitably  understood  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  confusion  which  appears  in 
both  Paul  and  John  in  their  usage  of  the  concepts  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ.    And  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  true  representation  of  the  primitive 
Christian  mind.    As  we  have  already  indicated  and  will 
later  point  out  again  the  two  concepts  could  not  be  com- 
pletely identified.    And  yet  the  fact  is  that  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  apart.     In  Christian  experience  Christ 
stood  so  near  to  God  that  the  concepts  could  not  be 
accurately  distinguished,  nor  was  there  any  effort  to 
distinguish  them.    ITo  single  statement  is  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  full  content  of  the    Christian  experience  at  this 
point,  but  perhaps  one  can  describe  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  experience  the  least  unsatisfactorily  as    God  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.    And  this  was  also  the  ex- 
perience of  the  primitive  church.    We  shall  now  seek  fur- 
ther to  show  how  this  is  true. 
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III.    The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Having  completed  our  historical  survey  we  may  now  turn 
to  our  thesis  proper,  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
data  in  Acts.     We  shall  first  present  in  tabular  form  the 
references . 

(1)  1:2,    After  that  he  had  given  commandment  through  the 

Holy  Spirit  unto  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen. 

(2)  1:5,    Ye  shall  he  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many 

days  hence. 

(3)  1:8,    Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 

come  upon  you. 

(4)  1:16,  That  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  which 

the  Holy  Spirit  spake. 

(5)  2:4,    And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(6)  2:17,  I  will  pour  forth  of  my  Spirit. 

(7)  2:18,  Will  I  i our  forth  of  my  Spirit. 

(8)  2:33,  Having  received  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

he  hath  poured  forth  this. 

(9)  2:38,  And  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


(10 
(11 
(12 
(13 
(14 
(15 
(16 
(17 
(18 
(19 


4:8,     Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4:25,  Who  by  the  Holy  Spirit  by  thejiiouth  of  our  father 
David. 

4:31,  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5:3,    Why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

5:9,    How  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  together  to  try  the 

Spirit  of  the  Lord? 
5:32,  And  we  are  witnesses  of  these  things;  and  so  is 

the  Holy  Spirit. 
6:3,    Pull  of  the  Spirit  and  wisdom. 

6:5,    A  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6:10,  And  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and 

the  Spirit  by  which  he  spake. 
7:51,  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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20)  7:55,    He  being  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  looked  up. 

21)  8:15,    Prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the 

Holy  Spirit. 

22)  8:17,     Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them  and  they 

received  the  Holy  Spirit, 

23)  8:18,     'Through  the  laying  on  of  hands  the  Holy  Spirit 

was  given. 

24)  8:19,     On  whomsoever  I  lay  my  hands,  he  may  receive 

the  Holy  Spirit. 

25)  8:29,     The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip. 

26)  8:39,     The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip. 

27)  9:17,     That  thou  mayest  receive  thy  sight,  and  "be 

filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

28)  9:31,    Walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 

comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

29)  10:19,     The  Spirit  said  unto  him,  Behold  three  men 

seek  thee. 

30)  10:38,    How  God  anointed  Mm  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

31)  10:44,    While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  the  Holy 

Spirit  fell  on  all  them. 

32)  10:45,    On  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift 

of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

33)  10:47,    Who  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as 

we. 

34)  11:12,    And  the  Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them. 

35)  11:15,    And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell 

on  them. 

36)  11:16,    Ye  shall  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

37)  11:24,     For  he  was  a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy 

Spirit. 

38)  11:28,    And  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should 

be  a  great  famine. 

39)  13:2,      The  Holy  Spirit  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas 

and  Saul. 

40)  13:4,      So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

41)  13:9,      Saul,   .   .  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

42)  13:52,    And  the  disciples  were  filled  with  Joy  and 

with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

43)  15:8,      And  God  .  .  bare  them  witness,  giving  them 

the  Holy  Spirit. 

44)  15:28,    For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us. 

45)  16:6,      Having  been  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

speak  the  word  in  Asia. 
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(46) 

16: 

7, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not. 

(47) 

19: 

2, 

Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  when  ye  "be- 

lieved? 

(48) 

19: 

2, 

We  did  not  so  much  as  hear  whether  the  Holy 

Spirit  was  given. 

(49) 

19: 

6, 

And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them, 

the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them. 

(50) 

80: 

23, 

The  Holy  Spirit  testifieth  unto  me  in  every 

city. 

(51) 

20: 

28, 

In  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  bishops. 

(52) 

21: 

4, 

These  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit, 

(53) 

21: 

11, 

Thus  saith  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(54) 

28: 

25, 

'.Veil  spake  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Isaiah. 

There  are  three  references  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 


word  Spirit  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  generally  referred 
not  to  the  Holy  Spirit: 

(1)  18:25,    Being  fervent  in  spirit. 

(2)  19:21,     Paul  purposed  in  the  Spirit. 

(3)  20:22,     I  go  hound  in  the  Spirit. 

There  are  three  further  references  not  accepted  by  the 
ctirical  texts: 


(2) 


(1) 


Codex  Bezae. 


(3) 
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V.'e  shall  make  seme  observations  as  to  the  terminology 
used.    The  most  commonly  used  form  is  to  ttvtkj^-O.  to  ayv.ov 
or  To  oojlov  ~i>vrco|Jka»,  which  occurs  23  times  (1:8,16;  2:33, 
38;  4:31;  5:3,32;  7:51;  9:31;  10:44,45,47;  11:5;  13:2,4; 
15:8,28;  16:6;  19:6;  20:23,28;  21:11;  28:25),  not  including 
its  use  in  8:18  in  KLi >- ( plus  D)  accepted  by  v.Soden;  -7JH 
JHK. 

The  anarthrous  f orm,TTVlAj|ULA.  a.vj<~©v  ,  is  found  18  times 
(1:2,5;  2:4;  4:8,25;  6:5;  7:55;  8:15,17;  9:17;  10:38;  11:16, 
24;  13:9,52;  19:2, bis). 

To  ttvtG^o.  ,  used  absolutely  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
occurs  eight  times  (2:4;  6:10;  8:18,29;  10:19;  11:12;  11:28; 
21:4)  not  including  the  double  usage  of  ZKjfaui  oato  t.  ttv.^m>o 
of  Joel  2:28  f.  in  2:17,18. 

Anarthrous  irv^ov*-<x.  is  found  but  once,  referring  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  6:3. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that Tr\rvu jx.ck.  or  to 

mruj^A.  -roo)B^oo  (  or  ticT^G  £>5LoG  never  appear  in  Acts. 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  expression  is  approximated 
is  the  quotation  from  Joel  in  2:17,lca.i  ^(rnu  v^Utol  Tctu ra. 
Aiyil  o  C7i-oS}  TicVrxo  ctm>  Too  TT\TLoJuucn>S  |Xx>oand  its  re- 

A     '  C  ' 

petition  in  v.  18.  Aiv|ll  o  trH^o  S  ,  not  in  LXX,  makes 
clear  the  author's  reference  of  the  Spirit  to  God. 

On  one  occasion  we  have  to  TTLr^^a  ICo^too,  5:9;  the 
same  expression  is  also  found  anarthrously  in  8:39  in  ^od 
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BXC  81  '.YE  T  etc.,  although  A  etc.,  give  an  interesting 


There  are  then  at  least  fifty-four  instances  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  of  jpo^oyuou as  referring  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  to  the  spiritual  power  which  was  conceived  "by  the  author 
as  the  source  or  sources  of  the  religious  experience  and 
life  of  the  Christian  church  as  he  understood  it  both  his- 
torically and  in  his  own  time.  It  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  of  the  fifty-four,  there  are  fifty  cases  which 
are  not  qualified  by  any  divine  name,  such  as  God,  Jesus, 
Christ,  or  Kyrios.    The  significance  of  this  fact  will  later 


We  are  now  reaoy  to  investigate  the  data  and  to  dis- 
cover from  a  survey  of  its  activities  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  primitive  church. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  consideration  of  an  important 
group  of  material,-  the  references  concerned  with  the  self- 
communicating  activity  of  the  Spirit. 


Finally  there  is  one  instance  of  ~R>TTvrso^ua.">lorj(rco  ,  16:7. 
UvxGJjui-  Vpio*n>C  does  not  appear. 


appear . 
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1.  The  Communi oating  Activity  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  men;  men  speak  5u».roo 
"TTyx  o^a.ToS 


(  a  l-T-O  TTVTOLLO-  TO   (Li  LOV     ,    Or  TO  OAJCOV   TTY  vO ^Or  T6  ITVU)^ 

as  subject  of  \t\piv  . 

(1)  .  13:2,Aiitoo  ^vjoovnov  Sz  aurwyrv  icu^lud  ico.l 

a  T  s  i»  V  t« 

Y/Tj  1TTS-V  o  VpO  V     X  LTTI  V  TO  1TV^U|X0L.  TO  av^  LOV  . 

(2)  .  21:11,tclSl  XlvjCL  to  irv^a  to  (X^LOV. 
(3)     .     8:29,tVttxv    Si  To  TTYt  ujuia.  tu>  <|  l\ /tt tt <-o  • 

(4)  .  10:19, too  StTTETJJoo  8uvbujAou^ivoo  ttl^l 

TOO      O^CuLLOToS    LLlTIV   To  TT  VWU-O. 

(5)  .  11:12,  EATTLV  &  C  TO  tty^oUjO,  jxo  l   cro  Y  t,  X  6>lI  v  . 

(6)  .  In  Cod.  D,  19:l,tLTTtv   0.ot£  to  TTYUj^o. 

utto  o-T^,L(ptlV  115  to  v   'A  CT10LV  . 

(b)  A  group  in  which  Old  Testament  writers  are  inspired  by 

the  Spirit. 

ID.     1:16,  c&ll  Tr\nr|Ovo©^vflLL  Tnr^v  ^a(p^Y  T|f  TVPo- 

IXWl    TO   TTYIO^TO  OC^lOV   cHCL  0*  TO  JA0O1&5  AOAillO. 

(2)  .    4:25,  o  too  ttotooS  orjjuLv  6iaTTVV3|JATOs  avj  loo 

0rT0J^.OTO5  L^CLutLo  TTOuSoS  Cnf)U  tlTTLoY  . 

(3)  .  28: 26, to  ttyvoilO.  To  cxv.  ^XoXTjoxv  OLa.  'Hooxoo. 

(c)  A  third  group  closely  related  to  the  usage  under  con- 
sideration,  is  that  in  which  men  speak  o  lq.  to  o  ~iWT>ou.<crt>5  . 

(1)  .  11:  28,  Avjo|JoS  to-^|x«.LYIV    &lcl  T.  tt  V  \a)Ja(XtoS 

(2)  .   21:4,  OlTLVtS  T<£  TTo.G\u3  \\lV|OV    £  Ut   T.  TfV  . 

We  have  in  this  total  group,-  exclusive  of  (a)(6)-  ten 
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occasions  where  the  Spirit  is  described  as  revealing  his 
mind  to  or  through  men.    This  constitutes  more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  data  and  suggests  how  important  a  part  of 
the    Lucan  conception  of  the  Spirit  is  its  communicating 

A 

activity. 

We  must  now  investigate  this  group  of  passages  in 
order  to  discover  more  definitely  their  significance  for 
our  problem.  We  shall  attempt  to  get  at  the  mind  of  the 
tradition  by  considering  a  number  of  questions. 

(a)  What  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the  terminology 

of  the  group?    Is  there  any  difference  between  -re>  ayiov  tr/io^Aa 
and  to  TTVLo^xa.  ?  What  inportance  may  be  attached  to  the 
absence  of  the  anarthrous  forms  (except  in  (b)  (2))?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  Spirit  speaking  and  a  man 
sp eaking  h>ia~ ~roo  tt <t~rt>s  ? 

(b)  How,  what,  when,  and  to  whom  does  the  Spirit 
speak? 

(c)  Is  divine  speaking  limited  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Does  God  the  Father  speak?  Or  o  ICo^lo-S  ?  Does  Jesus? 
or  do  other  divine  beings? 

(a)    We  may  consider  first  the  usages  to  TrvtopudL  t.co|. 
and  to  TArco^ua  .    We  may  observe  first  group  (b),  in 

1.  Cf.  also  6:10,  20:22;  also  4:8,31;  15:9  where  as  is  pro- 
phesied  in  Lk  12:12  the  Spirit  speaks;  but  cf.  Lk  21:14,15. 

2.  Its  reference  will  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs. 
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which  Old  Testament  writers  are  quoted  as  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.1 

In  the  three  references  in  Acts  (1:16,  4:25,  28:25) 


1.  Cf.  Scott,  op.oit.,165  f.:  "It  was  the  accepted  belief 
in  the  later  OT  period  that  the  Spirit  was  the  source  of 
all  revelation,  and  the  belief  had  been  crystallized  in  a 
formal  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  ancient  writings  were 
collected  as  a  sacred  book,  which  was  now  reverenced  as 
the  authentic  deliverance  of  the  divine  will.  Scriptural 
quotations  were  introduced  by  the  conventional  phrase, 
'the  Spirit  saith.'"    Cf.  also  Moore,  Judaism, I, 237  ff. 

It  should  be  observed, however,  that  in  the  NT  the  in- 
troduction of  Scriptural  quotations  by  the  phrase,  'the 
Spirit  (or  Holy  Spirit)  saith'  is  rare.     This  is  the  case 
even  in  Lk-Acts.  Indeed  in  Lk  there  is  not  one  such  use 
of  the  formula, although  there  are  some  eleven  quotations 
from  or  references  to  Scripture.     In  Acts  itself  there 
are  some  16  quotations  or  references  otherwise  introduced. 
In  Lk-Acts,  the  favorite  formula  is  simply  'it  is  written': 
Lk  3:4,  4:4,8,10,17;  7:27,  10:26,  20:17,  24:46;  Acts  1:20, 
7:42,  13:33,  15:15.    Very  interestingly  in  Lk  20:42  (Mt 
22:43,   'the  Spirit,'  Mk  12:36,   'the  Holy  Spirit')  we  read, 
"David  himself  saith  in  the  book  of  Psalms".  Quotations 
are  introduced  as  words  of  David  also  in  Ac  2:25,  2:34;  as 
words  of  Moses,  Ac  3:22,  26:22;  of  the  prophets,  Lk  24:25, 
Ac  7:48,  8:34,  13:40,  26:22;  or  in  such  form  as  to  empha- 
size the  idea  that  the  prophets  are  mediators  of  the  di- 
vine revelation,  Ac  2:16,  3:21;  or  of  God  himself,  Ac  3:18, 
31,  13:34,  13:35,  13:47(the  Lord),  7:31. 

He  may  also  note  the  usage  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit 
elsewhere  in  the  IJT.     'As  it  is  (was)  written':  Mk  1:2, 
7:6,  14:27;  Mt  2:5,  4:4,6,7,10,  11:10,  26:31;  Jn  2:17,  6:31, 
10:34,  12:14;  Ro  1:17,  2:34,  3:3,10,  8:36,  9:33,  11:26, 
12:19,  14:11,  15:3,9;  1  Co  1:19,  2:9,  3:19,  9:9,10;  2  Go  9:9, 
Gal  4:27;  cf  also  Heb  3:15,   'it  is  said,'  and  7:17,   'for  it 
is  witnessed'. 

'Which  was  spoken  through'  some  prophet:  Mt  l:22('by  the 
Lord'),  2:17,  3:3,  4:14,  12:17,  13:35,  21:4,   27:9.  This 
phrase  is  -peculiar  to  Mt.  As  words  of  David,  Ro  4:6,  11:9; 
of  Moses,  Ro  10:5,19;  of  Isaiah,  Mk  7:6;  Mt  13:14,  15:7, 
Jn  1:23,  12:38,39,  cf.41;  Ro  9:27,29,  10:16,20,21,  15:12; 
or  simply  as  ocripture,  Mk  12:10,  Mt  21:42,  Jn  7:38,  19:24, 
36,37,    Jo  10:11,  Gal  4:30,  1  Pt  2:6;  indefinite,  Heb  2:6, 
"One  hath  somewhere  testified,  saying,"  etc.     Finally  an  im- 
portant group  ascribe  scripture  to  God  directly.  Ro  9:25, 
2  Co  6:2,  6:17  ('the  Lord'l,  6:10  ('the  Lord  Almighty' ),' 
Sph  4:8  (probably  God),  Heb  1:5,6,8,13,  2:11,13,  4:3,4,7, 
5:5,  7:21,  8:8,13.    This  is  characteristic  of  Hebrews. 
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the  form  is  "Holy  Spirit  (4:25),  or  "the  Holy  Spirit"  (1:16, 
18:25.     That  in  all  three  cases  the  form  is  Holy  Spirit  and 
and  not  simply  Spirit  is  probably  without  significance.  It 
is  of  interest  tc  note  that  there  is  only  one  occasion  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  where  Old  Testament  scripture  is  intro- 
duced as  inspired  by  the  Spirit  and  that  in  a  word  of  Jesus, 
Mk:  12:£56=i.It  22:43.     There  Mark  has  "the  Holy  Spirit"  and 
Matthew  simply  "the  Spirit."    Apparently  there  is  no  signifi- 
cance in  the  variation.    The  only  other  references  in  the 
Hew  Testament  to  the  Spirit  as  speaking  through  Scripture  are 
in  Hebr  3:7,  10:15,16.    In  these  cases  the  longer  form  "the 
Holy  Spirit,"  is  used.     This  use  of  the  term  seems  purely  con- 
ventional.     "The  Holy  Spirit"  is  more  solemn  and  euphonious 
and  is  for  this  reason  adapted  to  use  in  a  formula.    Also  it 
makes  the  word  "spirit"  unambiguous. 

Turning  to  group  (a)  we  find  more  variation.     On  two 
occasions  we  find  "the  Holy  Spirit"  (13:2,  21:11);  and  (in- 
cluding Cod.  D,  19:1)  on  four  occasions  simply  "the  Spirit" 
(8:29,  10:19,  11:12,  19:1).    In  group  (c)  in  every  case  it 
is  simply  "the  Spirit"  (11:28,  21:4).    As  for  group  (a)  the 
impression  is  that  we  have  simply  literary  variation.  The 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  in  13:2,  21:11  suggests  "Holy  Spirit" 
as  the  more  formal  and  therefore  proper  form.  In  all  the 
other  cases  the  narrative  style  makes  the  shorter  form  the 
more  natural.  Also  one  may  urge  that  for  group  (c),  the  em- 
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phasis  is  on  being  in  the  state  or  condition  of  a  spiritual 
experience,  and  that  therefore  the  simple  term  is  more  appro- 
priate.   If  to  this  group  of  data  one  should  add  other  idioms 
where  the  Spirit  manifests  itself  in  inspired  speech,  such  as 
2:4,  4:8,31,  13:9,  10:44    f,  19:1,  etc.,  or  as  witness,  5:32, 
the  longer  form  "the  Holy  Spirit"  is  seen  to  predominate.  The 
apparent  inference  from  all  the  data  is  that  "the  Holy  Spirit" 
and  "the  Spirit"  are  essentially  synonymous  approximating  pro- 
per names,  variation  in  usage  being  predominantly  literary. 
The  longer  form  may  on  occasion  be  intended  to  suggest  holi- 
ness as      belonging  to  God  or  in  contrast  to  evil,  though  on 

1 

the  whole  it  seems  to  be  used  rather  as  a  technical  term. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  in  every  ease  in  this 

group  there  is  the  definite  article,  whether  the  term  is 

Spirit  or  Holy  Spirit.     The  absence  of  the  anarthrous  forms 

makes  it  possible  to  state  with  certainty  that  we  have,  at 

least  so  far  as  the  data  under  consideration  are  concerned, 

a  personal  conception  of  the  Spirit.     That  is  to  say,  the 

Spirit  is  a  self-communicating  being  who  comes  into  conscious 

contact  with  men.     The  absolute  forms,  "the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 

"the  Spirit",  unqualified  by  a  divine  name,  make  it  further 

evident  that  the  narrative  assumes  a  unified  view  of  the 
1. There  is  no  need  to  limit  the  connotation  of  'holy'  to  'be- 
longing  to  God.1  Gf.  Kiri, op.cit . ,p.206,n.l:"Dr .Hawlinson 
suggests  to  me  that  the  epithet  'holy'  is  no  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  'numinous,.1   'belonging  to  God,1  perhaps  due 
to  the  late  Jewish  dislike  to  mentioning  the  divine  name 
(as  in  'Spirit  of  Yahweh').  So  also  Rougier,  Scholastique  et 
Ehomisrne,  p. 382,  with  references    to  Dalman  and  Bousset.  But 
the  ethical  reference  to  the  Spirit  in  Is  lxiii.10  and  Eth. 
Enoch  xlix,3  is  very  marked." 
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the  Spirit;  Luke  and  his  sources  regard  the  Spirit  as  unique 
in  relation  to  other  spirits  (a  point  of  view,  as  we  have 
seen,  characteristic  of  the  Biblical  writings)  and  as,  in 
some  sense  God.  It  is  a  fact  of  primary  importance  that  the 
implication  of  this  data  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  as 
God  or  the  Exalted  Lord  does,  or,  more  accurately,  with 
absolute  divine  power,  authority,  and  wisdom. 

In  group  (c)  We  have  two  instances  of  individuals  speak 
ing  "through  the  Spirit,"  & lo.  -too  mVxo|jlclto  S     .    Is  there 
any  difference  in  meaning  from  the  other  usages  of  this  group 
The  preposition  Sto.  may  here  connote  the  state  or  condition 
in  which  one  speaks,  or  means  or  instrument;  but  in  any  case 
the  sense  includes  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  was  the  efficient 
cause  of  what  was  said.    Agabus  and  the  disciples  at  Tyre 
were  the  mediators  of  the  Spirit.  Jhe  expression,  however, 
seems  strange.    We  should  rather  expect  the  form  given  in 
group  (b)  where  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  the  prophets. 
In  no  other  instances  in  the  New  Testament  do  individuals 
speak  oidL"n>i>  TTYi^^arro^     •     Translators  vary  in  their 
treatment  of  the  phrase,     TH  and  RV  translate  £  ca.  in  11:28 
as  'by1  and  in  21:4  'through'.    Moffatt  renders  both  passages 
by  '"by1,  and  Loisy  gives  in  each  case,   'par  l'JEsprit.'  Knopf 
translates  in  11:28,   'im  Geiste,1  and  in  21:4,   'mit  Stimmen 

1.  Cf.  Thayer,  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  NT, 132  f;  Blass- 

Debrunner,  Grammatik  des  UT  Griechisch,  4.Auf. 1913, Section, 
223,2. 
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des  Geistes. 1 

The  only  difference,  then,  between  group  (c)  and  the 
other  groups  appears  to  be  a  slightly  different  emphasis. 
Group  (c)  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mediator. 
The  human  element  is  brought  more  prominently  into  view.  In 
group  (b)  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  brought  into  pro- 
minence, although  the  mediators,  David  and  Isaiah,  are  men- 
tioned, perhaps  because  their  words  were  accepted  as  inspired 
by  the  Spirit,  perhaps  simply  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the 
quotations.    It  is  only  in  description  of  past  events  that 
the  mediators  are  named.     In  current  events  the  narratives 
are  essentially  indifferent  to  the  persons  through  whom  the 
Spirit  speaks.  The  important  fact  is  that  it  is  the  Spirit 
which  is  speaking.  In  groups  (a)  and  (b),  then,  the  idea 
of  mediator  drops  entirely  from  sight.     The  Holy  Spirit  is 
regarded  as  speaking  direct  discourse  as  any  other  person 
might  (13:2,   21:11,  8:29,  10:19). 

(b)  How,  vvhat,  when,  and  to  whom  does  the  Spirit  speak? 

(1)  The  question  of  how  is  almost  unanswerable  because 
the  human  element  is  thrown  into  the  shadow  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree that  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  new 
policies  or  critical  decisions  are  shown  by  Acts  to  be  en- 
tirely supernatural.  Loisy,  in  banal  fashion,  proposes  that 

1.  Jacquier    p.  554,  interprets  11:28,  with  doubtful  justi- 
fication, "par  une  inspiration  interieure  de  1 'Esprit." 
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in  13:1-3  the  Spirit  doubtless  only  dictated  to  the  prophets 
and  teachers  of  Antioch  the  execution  of  a  project  precon- 
ceived by  themselves  ( J ) .    Or  possibly  Paul  himself  had  sug- 
gested a  forward  move  into  the  Roman  Empire  (Blunt).  How- 
ever true  these  or  other  observations  may  or  may  not  be,  the 
narrative  itself  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  into 
the  background  any  suggestion  of  human  initiative  in  the 
selection  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.     They  were  separated  by  the 
Spirit  "for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  For 
Acts  this  first  evangelizing  campaign  in  the  Roman  iinpire 
was  not  organized  by  the  church  at  Antioch;  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  any  suggestion  that  Barnabas  or  laul  initiated  the 
movement;  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  sent  them  forth,  13:4. 
In  his  emphasis  on  the  direct  activity  of  the  Spirit,  then, 
Luke  makes  it  impossible  to  discover  accurately  how  the 
revelation  was  mediated.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  one  of  the  prophets  through  whom  the  Spirit  spoke.  This 
is  likely  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrative.  Traditionally 
prophets  were  a  regular  medium  through  which  the  Spirit 
spoke.  And  yet  this  interpretation  certainly  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  establishment  of  the  missionary  campaigns. 
The  separation  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  was  not  simply  the  re- 
sult of  ecstasy;  the  ecstasy  had  doubtless  been  preceded  by 
prayerful  discussions  of  projects,  personalities,  and  possi- 
bilities. Barnabas  and  Saul  were  doubtless  among  the  chief 
promoters.     Our  narrative  gives  us  a  kind  of  consecration 
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meeting,  the  culminating  moments  of  the  contemplated  advance. 
And  the  choice  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  there  could 
never  by  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  supernatural 
guidance.     But  the  important  fact  for  our  purpose  is  that 
the  entire  absence  of  any  such  considerations  in  the  narra- 
tive is  clear  evidence  that  for  Acts  the  Holy  Spirit  calls 
men  directly  and  intervenes  in  the  crises  of  the  church  as 
he  will.    He  has  direct  access  to  men  and  absolute  authority 
over  them.*" 

It  is  also  clear  that  to  Luke  the  meeting  of  Philip 
with  the  Ethiopian  (8:26-40)  is  purely  supernatural.  Philip 
goes  toward  Gaza  at  the  command  of  an  angel.    He  approaches 
the  eunuch's  chariot  at  the  command  of  the  Spirit.    And  at 
the  end  of  the  interview  it  is  the  Spirit  which  catches  him 
away.     The  human  element  has  been  entirely  subordinated  to 
the  will  of  the  Spirit.  The  suggestion  of  any  natural  reason 
why  Philip  may  have  gone  to  Gaza,  or  of  any  motive  which 
may  have  urged  him  to  approach  the  Eunuch  is  quite  beside 
the  point  so  far  as  the  narrative  is  concerned.     The  narra- 
tives are  not  interested  in  the  first  place  to  show  how  the 
Spirit  works,  but  only  that  he  works,  and  works  mightily. 

This  observation  is  equally  true  for  the  usage  in  the 

story  of  Peter  and  Cornelius,  10-11.  The  author  is  at  special 

l.The  prophet's  messages  were  not  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
'thought  up1  by  him;  they  were  literally  'inspired1 , 'breath- 
fed  into1  him  from  without.    He  was  the  instrument  upon 
which  the  divine  Spirit  played. 
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pains  to  show  that  Peter1 s  action  is  due  entirely  to  a 
direct  communication  from  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  supposition 
that  Peter's  lodging  with  a  tanner  may  have  incited  him  to 
a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  a  Jewish-Christian  to 
lawless  Gentiles  or  any  other  possible  psychological  ex- 
planation (which  may  he  true  )  of-  Peter's  action,  is  not 
the  point  of  view  of  Luke  in  telling  the  story.  He  sub- 
merges the  human  element  below  observation  in  order  that 
the  course  of  events  may  be  seen  as  wholly  the  result  of 
divine  will.    As  was  the  case  with  Philip,  so  it  is  with 
Peter,  -  there  is  instant  and  absolute  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  Spirit. 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  four  of  the  words  of  the 
Spirit  are  given  in  direct  quotation  form.  Three  more  of 
them,  referring  to  the  Old  Testament  writers,  may  also  be 
grouped  here.  The  other  three  represent  past  events,  two 
of  which  refer  to  direct  quotations  which  have  previously 
been  given.  By  this  important  use  of  direct  discourse  is 
emphasized  the  immediate,  communication  of  the  Spirit  with 
those  to  whom  He  speaks. 

It  may  also  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  first  Christians  are  placed  upon  the 
same  plane  as  those  of  the  Old  Testament  sacred  writers,-  as 
equally  inspired.    This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  earliest 
factors  which  were  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  Christian 
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sacred  literature  other  than  the  Old  Testament. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  Acts  is  not  conscious  of  a 
human  or  psychological  problem  how  the  Spirit  speaks  to  or 
through  men,    Hor  was  the  ancient  mind  in  general  so  con- 
cerned. It  was  well  known  that  God  in  old  times  had  "spoken 
unto  the  Fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners,"  and  "at  the  end  of  these  days"  He  had 
"spoken  in  His  Son."    The  result  was  an  intensification  and 
extension  of  the  prophetic  experience.     The  emphasis,  how- 
ever,   in  Acts  as  elsewhere,  is  not  upon  the  human  but  upon 
the  divine  side.     This  emphasis  creates  a  refreshing  sense 
of  the  nearness  of  God  and  of  his  direct  relation  to  men. 
Much  of  the  power  of  the  early  Christian  religious  life  was 
due  to  its  confident  faith  that  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  not  in  the  past  but  in  the  present  and 
the  future.     The  great  fact  was  that  the  Spirit  was  now 
speaking.    God  was  continuing  to  speak  through  his  Son  by 
the  Spirit. 

(2)  YJhat  does  the  Spirit  speak? 
8:29,  "Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot." 

10:19  f . ,  "Behold  three  men  seek  thee.  But  arise  and  get 
thee  down,  and  go  with  them,  doubting  nothing; 
for  I  have  sent  them." 

13:2,  "Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  where- 
unto  I  have  called  them." 

21:11,  "So  shall  the  flews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that 
owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 
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To  these  may  be  added  the  indirect  quotation  of  21:4,  "that 
he  (Paul)  should  not  set  foot  in  Jerusalem,"  and  group  (b) 
in  which  Luke  quotes  the  Holy  Spirit  as  prophesying  through 
Old  Testament  writers.    For  our  purposes  group  (b)  is  signi- 
ficant only  in  that  it  indicates  a  sense  of  continuity  in 
the  stream  of  sacred  history.     The  same  Spirit  which  was 
active  in  the  early  church,  was  also  active  in  the  older 
period  of  prophecy.     The  prophetic  experience  was  the 
typical  Spirit-experience. 

We  have,  then,  five  passages  which  may  be  regarded  as 
indicating  typical  subject  matter  which,  according  to  Acts, 
the  Spirit  communicated  to  men.    What  do  they  tell  us? 

In  8:29  Philip  simply  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  Spirit. 
The  communication  is  in  itself  non-religious;  but  it  is 
directed  to  a  religious  purpose.     Philip  and  the  eunuch  are 
to  be  brought  into  contact  in  which  the  eunuch1 s  conversion 
is  to  be  effected.      Likewise  10:19,20  has  as  its  purpose 
the  communicating  to  Peter  of  supernatural  knowledge,  in 
itself  non-religious,  but  directed  towards  a  religious  pur- 
pose. The  Spirit  effects  the  meeting  of  Cornelius  with 
Peter  by  which  Cornelius  is  to  enter  into  a  religious  rela- 
tionship with  Jesus  and  the  Spirit.    Here  again  the  Spirit 
appears  as  an  initiator  of  new  movements  in  the  expansion 
of  Christianity,  inciting  men  to  action  which  they  would  not 
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of  themselves  have  thought  of  or  undertaken.    As  previously- 
suggested,  13:2  also  suggests  a  Spirit-communication  to  the 
prophets  and  teachers  of  Antioch  consisting  of  the  informa- 
tion that  He  had  chosen  Barnabas  and  Saul  and  that  therefore 
they  should  "be  "separated"  for  their  task.    Again  the  com- 
munication is  in  itself  non-religious,  hut  is  directed  to- 
wards a  religious  purpose. 

21:4  is  interesting  as  over  against  20: £2, "Behold,  I 

go  bound  in  the  Spirit  unto  Jerusalem,"    We  have  two  groups, 
the  disciples  of  Tyre  and  Paul,  to  whom  the  Spirit  has 
apparently  communicated  contradictory  messages.     Vftiile  both 
of  the  groups  doubtless  believed  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  to  be  correct,  the  contradiction  does 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  formal,    '//hen  in  spite  of  their  urg- 
ing, Paul  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  these  disciples  would  not 
have  accused  him  of  disobeying  the  Spirit.    21:4  resolves 
itself  into  an  affectionate  way  of  suggesting  that  Paul 
would  certainly  come  to  harm  in  Jerusalem  and  therefore  he 
should  not  go.  In  any  case  neither  here  nor  in  20:22,23  is 
the  communication  concerned  with  a  religious  subject.  It 
instructs  men  concerning  the  future.    Nor  does  the  communica- 
tion here  tend  in  the  first  instance  towards  a  religious 
purpose  as  has  previously  been  the  case.     It  may  be  termed 
religious  to  the  extent  that  the  personal  welfare  of  Paul  is 
identified  with  the  advancement  of  the  missionary  preaching. 
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21:11  is  pure  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  foretelling.  To 
Agabus  is  communicated  the  knowledge  that  Paul  will  be  bound 
in  Jerusalem  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gentiles. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  by  summarizing  certain  character 
i Sties  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  communication  of  the 
Spirit  as  found  in  the  data  under  consideration.     (1)  For  the 
most  part  we  have  here  examples  of  prophecy  in  the  sense  of 
foretelling,  a  kind  of  divination.     (2)  Generally  the  infor- 
mation is  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  new  action  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  mission.     (3)  Occasionally  it  is  concerned 
with  the  personal  welfare  of  the  missionary. 

The  fact  of  chief  significance  which  emerges  from  the 
study  of  the  data  under  consideration  is  that  the  Spirit  is 
here  portrayed  as  concerned  primarily  with  the  development 
of  the  advancing  mission.    Any  concern  in  the  personal  re- 
ligious life  lies  outside  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
munications. 

(3)  When  does  the  Spirit  speak? 
The  data  suggest  that  Acts  regards  the  Spirit  as  for 
the  most  part  speaking  in  times  of  crisis.  It  is  at  least 
significant  that  on  three  critical  occasions  in  the  expan- 
sion of  Christianity  from  a  Jewish  sect  to  a  world-wide  re- 
ligion the  Spirit  utters  the  decisive  word.     It  is  the 
Spirit  which  incites  Philip  to  instruct  the  eunuch  in  the 
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way  of  thQ  jj0Tgit  probably  for  Luke  the  first  non- Jewish  con- 
vert.    It  is  the  Spirit  which  commands  Peter,  the  prince  of 
apostles  and  chief  of  the  Palestinian  community,  to  pass  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Jewish  Christianity  and  to  regard  Gentiles 
as  "clean",  and  therefore  eligible  for  Christianity,  without 
first  submitting  to  the  Law.    And  it  is  the  Spirit  which  speaks 
the  word  initiating  the  more  important  missionary  movements  of 
Barnabas  and  3aul  in  the  Roman  Empire.    And  yet  it  would  not 
be  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  data  at  hand  nor  hardly  of 
Acts  as  a  whole  to  limit  the  Spirit-communications  to  occasions 
of  crisis  in  the  expanding  mission.     21:4,11  could  hardly  be 
pressed  into  this  crisis-pneumatology. 

We  may  suggest  a  problem  here  which  will  later  arise  for 
consideration,  namely,  is  the  action  of  the  Spirit  spasmodic 
in  Acts?    It  is  often  urged  that  since  the  Spirit  speaks  in 
times  of  crisis  its  action  is  only  intermittent.     It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  certain  counter-considerations  be  ad- 
duced. The  argument  from  crises  cannot  be  pushed  too  far. 
Considering  the  brevity  and  the  selective  purpose  of  Acts  it 
may  be  argued  that  only  critical  events  are  narrated  in  the 
writing.    Too  much,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  is  recorded  as  sp>eaking  on  these  occasions. 
Furthermore  the  description  of  the  action  as  "spasmodic"  or 
as  a  "permanent  possession"  is  not  really  an  accurate  use  of 
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language.     In  our  discussion  of  Paul's  conception  of  the  Spirit 
we  have  quoted  from  Buchsel  a  valuable  consideration  of  one 
aspect  of  the  problem.  In  no  case  is  it  strictly  accurate  to 
speak  of  the  Spirit  as  a  "possession"  of  the  Christians.  It 
was  the  Christians  who  were  possessed  by  the  Spirit.     That  is 
to  say,  his  contact  with  and  control  over  them  made  them  feel 
that  He  was  continually  their  inspiration. 

To  the  question,  Could  one  infer  from  the  group  of  data 
at  hand  that  the  Christians  conceived  of  themselves  as  per- 
manently "possessed"  by  the  Spirit,  the  answer  is,  ITo  more  than 
one  could  suppose  that  they  conceived  of  themselves  as  per- 
manently possessed  by  God,-  and  no  less]    Acts  doubtless  thinks 
of  the  Spirit  as  at  hand  to  speak  when  He  wishes  to.    ibid  this 
is  the  important  fact.     The  growing  church  has  fall  access  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  is  the  guide  of  the  church. 
The  primitive  Christian  believed  that  he  had  whatever  access 
to  the  Spirit  which  may  be  implied  in  the  idea  of  "permanent 
possession,"  nor  did  he  doubt  that  his  own  life  aswell  as  the 
life  of  the  church  was  guided  by  that  Spirit.     The  -Exalted 
Lord  was  available  to  him  at  any  time  and  this  carried  with 
it  the  availability  of  the  Spirit  who  came  from  the  Lord. 

(4)  To  whom  does  the  Spirit  speafc? 

8:29,  To  Philip  the  evangelist. 
10:19,  To  Peter. 
11:12,  To  Peter. 

13:1-2, To  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  Antioch. 
21:4,     To  the  disciples  at  Tyre. 
21:11,  To  Agabus  the  prophet. 
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In  the  data  under  consideration,  the  Spirit  speaks  to 
apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  and  to  Philip  the  evangelist, 
who  may  also  be  included  under  the  other  categories.  Were 
it  not  for  the  single  passage  of  21:4  it  might  "be  supposed 
that  the  Acts  regarded  Spirit-communications  as  limited  to 


ly  used  in  Acts  to  refer  to  all  Christians,  21:4  certainly 
indicates  that  in  Acts  the  Spirit  may  have  direct  communica 
tion  to  all  who  are  within  the  church.  Here  also  no  signifi 
cance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit- 
communications  recorded  are  mainly  those  connected  with  the 
church  leaders.  In  such  a  writing  as  Acts  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

(c)     Is  divine  speaking  limited  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Does  God  the  Father  speak?    Or  o  tcu^os  ?    Does  Jesus?  Or 
do  other  divine  beings? 

We  have  previously  observed  that  there  are  three  in- 
stances in  Acts  where  Old  Testament  writers  are  quoted  as 
mediators  of  the  Hcly  Spirit  (1:16,  4:25,  28:25).  This, 
however,  as  indicated  above,  is  only  one  of  the  points  of 
view  from  which  the  Scriptures  are  considered.  In  2:17  the 
author  introduces  into  the  quotation  of  Joel  2:28  ff.,Xl\jl 
&  &US   .     Since  the  quotation  is  introduced  to  show  the 
source  of  the  Spirit,  and  since  it  is  manifestly  God  who 
speaks  in  Joel,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  regard  the 
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the  speaker  as  anyone  but  God  here.    There  are  four  further 
illustrations  of  the  same  usage; 

3:18,  "the  things  which  God  foreshadowed  by  the  mouth  of 

all  the  prophets." 
3:21,  "whereof  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets." 

13: 34, "he  (God)  hath  spoken  on  this  wise,"  etc. 

13:35, "Because  he  (God)  saith  also  in  another  Psalm." 

To  these  five  passages  referring  to  God  as  the  source 
of  prophecy,  there  may  be  added  four  passages  in  which  the 
narrative  names  God,  o  Bt^s  t  as  speaking  tc  Old  Testament 
leaders,  referring  always  to  events  described  in  the  Old 
Testament : 

2:30,  "knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,"  etc. 

7:6,     "And  God  spake  on  this  wise,  that  his  seed  should  so- 
journ in  a  strange  land,"  etc. 

7:7,     "And  the  nation  to  which  they  shall  be  in  bondage 
will  I  judge,  s;iid  God,"  etc. 

7:17,  "As  the  time  of  the  promise  drew  nigh  which  God  vouch- 
safed unto  Abraham,"  etc. 

Weffind  also  in  13:47,  o    ICc^los  ,  referring  to  God, 

speaks  the  prophecy  of  Isa  49:6,  and  in  7:31  f.,  the  "voice 

of  the  Lord"  quotes  Ex  3:6.     In  these  two  instances  o  ico 9^105 

is  supplied  by  the  narrator  to  introduce  an  Old  Testament 

saying,  doubtless  under  LXX  influence.     There  is  further  a 

r  r 

group  of  five  references  where  d  icuj^loS  (=God)  is  found 
as  a  part  of  an  Old  Testament  quotation  from  the  LXX: 

2:34,     Ps  110(109) :1,  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  etc. 

2:39,     Is  57:19,     "...even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 

shall  call  unto  him*."  The  phrase  in 
Ac£s  is  ico'fLos  6  &£>s  Tju^Cv  .  but  only 
ico^vo-s    is  in  the  LXX; 

7:33,  Ex  3:5  f . ,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Loose  thy 

shoes,   "  etc. 
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7:49,     Is  66:1  f . ,  "What  manner  of  house  will  ye  build  me? 

saith  the  Lord." 

15:18,  Am  9:11,12,  "..saith  the  Lord,  who  maketh  these  things 

known  from  of  old." 

In  all  these  instances  it  is  the  LXX  usage  of  Ku^lo-S  for 
Jehovah  which  determines  the  form. 

Yte  may  from  these  observations  conclude  that  when  the 
early  Christian  narrator  refers  to  the  history  of  Israel,  or 
to  past  divine  communications,  he  more  naturally  ascribes 
them  to  o  uios  ,  oro  icoolos,  meaning  God,  than  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.    This  is  partly  because  the  forms  o^^LoS     and  o  IcopioS 
are  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  Old  Testament  that  #ien  Old 
Testament  events  are  described  they  would  not  naturally  be 
displaced  by  the  later  usage  of  ''the  Holy  Spirit"  and  is 
partly  due  to  the  conception  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active 
in  the  Christian  age  to  an  extent  which  was  not  so  in  ancient 
times.    We  observed  a  large  group  of  instances  in  which  con- 
temporary divine  communications  were  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Correspondingly  it  is  very  striking  that  in  no  sin- 
gle instance  in  Acts  is  a  contemporary  divine  communication 
ascribed  directly  to  o  CTt-os  ,  nor  to  o  icu^voS  ,  meaning  God. 

l.The  story  of  10:9-16  appears  to  afford  no  exception  to  this 
statement.     In  Peter's  vision  of  the  opened  heavens,  "there 
came  a  voice  to  him."    To  the  command,  "Eise,  leter;  kill  and 
eat,"  the  answer  is  "Hot  so,ku?l&   ."    Yfliose  voice  does  the 
narrative ,conceive  it  to  be?    Nothing  definite  can  be  learn- 
ed from  Ku-flE  itself.    10:4  uses  it  as  only  the  polite  form 
of  address,  and  at  the  most  it  can  here  be  pressed  only  to 
mean  some  divine  voice.    However,  the  voice  is  not  immediate- 
ly thought  of  as  God  speaking,  for  it  refers  to  God  in  the 
third  person,  "What  God  hath  cleansed, "etc.  In  the  liiht  of 
(1)  the  primitive  Christian  experience  of  Jesus,  and  (2)  of  th 
fact  that  the  real  author  of  Christian  universal! sm  was  Jesus, 
the  voice  may  not  unreasonably  fce  taken  to  be  that  of  Jesus. 
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This  is  not  due  to  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  narratives 
in  Acts  to  use  the  name  "God".     @>vos  occurs  in  Acts  some  160 
times.     It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  early  Christians 
wished  to  express  their  living  experience  of  God  they  used 
the  term  Holy  Spirit,  the  traditional  term  best  adapted  to  ex- 
press the  dynamic  and  active  presence  of  God.     In  Christ  they 
experienced  God  as  power  and  their  terminology  evidences  the 
fact.    God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  to  be  placed  over 
against  each  other  here  or  elsewhere,     God  speaks  as  the  Holy 
Spirit.    Also,  we  may  anticipate,  the  unqualified  term  Holy 
Spirit  or  Spirit  was  broad  enough  to  suggest  or  include  in 
its  reference  the  Spirit  of  the  Exalted  Lord. 


A  most  impressive  body  of  material  is  that  in  which 
o  icv^cos  meaning,  in  the  first  instance,  Jesus  as  Exalted 
Lord,  speaks; 

9:4,     ,TAnd  he.   .  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me?" 

9: 5-6, "And  he  (the  Lord)  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  per- 
secutest: but  rise,  and  enter  into  the  city,  and  it 
shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do." 

9:10,  "The  Lord  said  unto  him  in  a  vision,  Ananias." 

9:11-12,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  him  (Ananias),  Arise,  and 
go  to  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  in- 
quire in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  named  Saul  a 
man  of  Tarsus:  for  behold  he  prayeth,  and  he  hath 
seen  a  man  named  Ananias  coming  in,  and  laying  his 
hands  on  him  that  he  might  receive  his  sight." 

9:15-16    "But  the  Lord  said  unto  him  (Ananias),  Go  thy  way 
for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name 
before  the  Gentiles  and  Kings,  and  the  children  of 
Israel:  for  I  will  show  him  how  many  things  he  must 
suffer  for  my  name's  sake." 
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18:9-10,  "And  the  Lord  said  turto  Paul  in  the  night  by  a 
vision,  Ee  not  afraid,  but  speak  and  hold  not  thy 
peace:  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee  to  harm  thee:  for  I  have  much  people  in  this 
city." 

22:7,  "And  I  .   .  .  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?" 

22:8,  "He  (the  Lord)  said  unto  me,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  thou  persecutest." 

22:10, "And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  and  go  into 

Damascus;  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee  of  all 
things  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to  do." 

22: 18, "I  fell  into  a  trance  and    saw  him  (the  Lord)  saying 
unto  me,  Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of 
Jerusalem;  because  they  will  not  receive  of  thee 
testimony  concerning  me." 

22: 21, "And  he  (the  Lord)  said  unto  me,  Depart,  for  I  will 
send  thee  forth  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles. 

23:11, "And  the  night  following  the  Lord  stood  by  him  (Paul), 
and  said,  Be  of  good  cheer:  for  as  thou  hast  testi- 
fied concerning  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear 
witness  also  at  Rome." 

26:14, "I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad." 

26: 15, "And  tne  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest. 
But  arise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  to  this  end 
have  I  appeared  unto  thee,  to  appoint  thee  a  minister 
and  a  witness  both  of  the  things  wherein  thou  hast 
seen  me,  and  of  the  things  wherein  I  will  appear  unto 
thee;  delivering  thee  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I 
send  thee  to  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from 
darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  remission  of  sins  and  an 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith 
in  me. " 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  except  18:9-10,  23:11, 
of  these  quotations  are  found  in  the  partly  parallel  accounts 
of  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  that  in  every  case  except  to 
Ananias  in  9:10,11,12,15,16,  the  communication  is  to  Paul.  In 
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1:1-8  Jesus,  as  Bisen  Lord,  speaks  to  the  earliest  Christians 
assembled  in  Jerusalem,  but  after  the  ascension,  1:9-11,  the 
exalted  Lord  is  definitely  recorded  as  speaking  to  no  one 
except  Paul  and  Ananias.     In  all  other  cases  it  is  the  Holy 
Sxirit  who  speaks  (except  angels).    And  contrariwise  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  never  regarded  as  speaking  with  Paul.    All  of  his 
divine  conversations  are  with  "the  Lord."    What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  facts? 

A  consideration  of  this  question  necessitates  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  conception  and  experience  of  Jesus  which 
obtained  in  the  primitive  church.    Anfl|  understanding  of  primi- 
tive Christology  must  take  its  departure  from  the  resurrection 
experiences.     Just  how  much  these  experiences  meant  to  the 
disciples  is  not  clear.     Judging  from  the  data  in  the  Hew 
Testament,  the  resurrection  may  be  taken  to  have  meant  at 
least  (1)  that  the  disciples    were  convinced  that,  after  his 
death,  they  had  positive  experiences  with  the  Risen  Lord 
which  convinced  them  that  he  was  forever  alive.  Professor 
JSaston  suggests  that  the  resurrection  did  not  simply  mean  a 
continuance  of  Christ's  life  with  God  after  death.  That 
the  saints  were  in  heaven  was  a  platitude.     The  real  im- 
portance is  that  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ  is  one  con- 
tinued with  his  followers  on  earth.     The  saints  in  heaven 
eould  not  become  the  object  of  religious  experience.  Christ 
could.    That  is  why  it  is  a  resurrection,-  a  restoration  to 
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to  human  contacts.     The  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
Resurrection  was  transition  to  exaltation,  and  derived  its 
significance  therefrom.     It  is  through  Resurrection  that 
Jesus  becomes  a  spitirual  being  who  enters  into  spiritual 
contact  with  His  followers.    In  this  way  Jesus  is  made  to 
be  permanently  present  with  his  disciples.    And  (2)  that 
their  faith  in  him  as  Messiah  was  thereby  vindicated,  and 
that  henceforth  he  was  to  be  seated  at  Godfs  right  hand 
until  he  should  return  in  Messianic  judgment.     That  is,  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  the  Exalted  Christ  had  come 
to  be  experienced  as  both  transcendent  and  immanent.  The 
question  arises,  however,  just  how  typical  were  these  ex- 
periences of  the  Risen  Lord  conceived  to  be?    There  is  an 
evident  tendency  in  the  New  Testament  to  regard  them  as 
limited.     The  impression  gained  from  1  Co  15:1-11  is  that 
the  resurrection  experiences  were  limited  to  certain  def- 
inite individuals  or  groups.  In  Acts  the  experiences  are  re- 
presented as  terminated  by  the  assumption  (1:9-11),  which 
presents  a  peculiar  problem.    The  accounts  in  Luke-Acts  are 
the  only  descriptions  of  the  assumption  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  seems  certain  that  Lk  24:50  is  intended  to 
describe  an  assumption,  whether  the  words  "and  was  carried 
up  into  heaven"  are  original  or  not.    In  the  secondary  end- 
ing of    Mk  16:19  is  simple  mention.  A  reference  to  assumption 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Lk  9:51,  Jn  6:62,  7:33,  12:32,  14:12,28, 
16:5,10,  17:28,  20:17.    It  is  further  mentioned  or  implied  in 
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Acts  1:2,  2:33,  3:21,  7:55,  9:2-5,  22:6-8,  26:13-15,  Ro  8:34, 
Eph  1:20,  2:6,  4:8-11,  Phil.  2:6-11,  3:20,  1  Th  1:10,  4:16, 
1  Tim  3:16,  Heb  1:3,13,  2:9,  4:14,  6:20,  7:24  f . ,  8:1,  9:12,24, 
10:12  f . ,  12:2,  1  Pt  3:22.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  when 
an  ascension  is  implied  or  even  mentioned,  it  is  not  always 
clear  whether  there  is  reference  to  such  an  ascension  as  vs. 
9-11,  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  conceived  as  having  taken  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  Resurrection.    What  concerned  the  Christ- 
ians most  was  that  "Christ,  as  the  transfigured  one,  is  ab- 
solutely exempt  from  the  limitations  of  earth  and  nature,  and 
that  He,  the  ever-living  One,  is  the  head  of  humanity,  ex- 
alted in  glory,  in  whom  humanity  is  conscious  of  its  own 
exaltation"  (Schenkel,  Bihel-Lexicon,  quoted  by  Denney,  HBD, 
I,  161  f ) .    The  very  absence  of  exact  chronological  indica- 
tions as  to  the  time  of  the  ascension,  and  the  absence  in 
the  Pauline  letters  of  reference  to  any  specific  event  known 
as  the  ascension,  shows  that  the  church  did  not  have  any 
clear  information  or  at  least  interest  as  to  the  exact  date 
when  Jesus  entered  on  his  Exalted  life,     Even  the  dating  of 
the  Acts  is  not  so  clear  as  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the 
case.     Luke  seems  to  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days  and 
before  Pentecost.    But  forty  is  a  round  number  and  cannot  be 
taken  too  literarlly.    Nevertheless,  the  experience  and  con- 
ception of  Jesus  as  Exalted  must  have  arisen  during  and  at 
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the  close  of  the  resurrection  experiences.    In  any  case  it 
was  the  fact  of  exaltation  which  was  of  importance  to  the 
church,  not  the  date  of  its  beginning,  nor  the  event  known 
as  the  Assumption.    The  idea  of  exaltation  could  have  arisen 
without  any  definite  experience  of  an  assumption.    It  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  resurrection,  at  least  of  a  resurrect- 
ion such  as  may  be  described  in  terms  of  a  'spiritual  body1. 
It  seems  cert- in  that  belief  in  the  Exaltation  of  Jesus  was 
prior  to  belief  in  such  an  event  as  Luke  describes  in  Acts 
1:9-11.     The  disappearance  of  Jesus  from  earth  would  not 
have  meant  his  reception  into  heaven,  had  not  the  disciples 
already  experienced  his  presence  in  their  lives,  and  inter- 
preted it  as  a  divine  experience  of  a  heavenly  being.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  emphasis  in  the  Hew  Testament  is  net  on 
the  resurrection  so  much  as  on  the  exaltation.  Resurrection 
is  only  a  means  to  exaltation.    And  emphasis  on  the  exalta- 
tion of  Jesus  is  not  to  separate  him  from  his  followers,  but 
rather  tc  make  possible  a  more  intimate  relationship  with 
them  than  had  before  been  possible,  a  spiritual  fellowship. 
The  words  "I  am  with  you  always"  expresses  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  idea  of  exaltation  for  the  early  church. 

Cn  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the  ascension  as  de- 
scribed in  Acts  had  its  own  meaning  and  value.1  According  to 

1.  Harnack,  Schmiedel,   J . V/s s ,  et  al.  have  argued  that  in  the 
primitive  tradition    including  Paul    the  resurrection  and 
ascension  were  not  distinguished  but  were  one  and  the  same. 
Cf.  Lk  £4  (lack  of  chronology),  Barnabas  15:9,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  reference  in  Mt,  Jn,  Paul.  The  truth  in  Harnack 's 
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Brun,1  its  meaning  is  three-fold:  (1)  It  forms  the  conclusion 
of  the  Christophanies  to  the  disciples  and  of  the  appearances 
of  the  Risen  Lord;  (2)  it  is  an  expression  of  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  to  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  whence  He  sends  the 
Spirit;  (3)  it  is  a  premonition  of  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of 
Man  at  the  consummation  of  all  things.     'This  seems  to  be  an 
adequate  summary  of  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  the  ascension 

contention  is  in  the  fact  that  psychologically  one  cannot 
see  how  the  final  appearance  of  the  Hi  sen  Lord  could  have 
differed  from  the  preceding  ones.     Presumably  Jesus  always 
appeared  as  a  heavenly  being.    And  as  Schmiedel  says,  every 
appearance  ended  with  an  ascension,  as  it  were.  How  did  the 
disciples  know  that  this  was  the  last  one?    In  the  story  it 
seems  to  be  the  angels  that  inform  them.    Did  they  not  know 
it  of  themselves?  If  not,  can  the  event  have  happened  as  de- 
scribed? It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Exalted  Lord  was  poss- 
essed of  a  spiritual  body  as  the  Risen  Lord  was.  How  then  can 
the  experience  be  distinguished?    It  is  an  attractive  suppo- 
sition that  the  disciples  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Jesus 
would  not  reappear,  any  more  than  they  had  known  on  other 
occasions.    But  when  one  appearance  proved  to  be  the  last, 
they  interpreted  it  as  an  ascension  and  understood  that  Jesus 
was  now  permanently  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God  (cf. Blunt,  ad 
hoc).     Bernard  argues  that  some  event  must  have  happened 
which  assured  the  disciples  that  the  period  of  the  Resurrect- 
ion visions  was  transitional  and  that  the  consolations  of 
the  church  in  the  future  were  to  be  derived  from  the  spirit- 
ual ministrations  of  a  Llaster  in  heaven.     There  must  have 
been,  he  says,  some  manifestation  recognized  as  the  last. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  if  the  post-pentecostal  ex- 
periences with  Jesus  differed  from  the- Resurrection  exper- 
iences (as  the  church  held)  this  in  itself  would  inform  the 
disciples  that  the  Resurrection  experiences  were  at  an  end. 
Still  it  is  possible  that  some  experience,  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, perhaps,  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  story. 

Cf.  further,  J.  H.  Bernard,  ERE,  II ,  151-7  ;  J.Denney,  HBD,  I, 
161  f . ;  Sanday,  HBD,  11,642  f. ; Schmiedel,  EE,  IV  4039  ff .  • 
Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ.  1910;  Llilligan,  The  Ascension' 
and  tne  Heavenly  Priesthood;  Harnack,  Hahn.Bibliothek  der 
Symbole,  3.Aufl.382  ff . ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  155  ff .  • 
Weinel,  Bib.  Theol.  557;  Brun,  Die  Auferstehung  Christi 
90-97;  Gilbert,  Greek  Thought  in  the  ITT,  130-5;  and  the* 
various  commentaries. 
1.  Die  Auferstehung  Christi,  90-97. 
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for  the  early  church.    It  is  regarded  as  the  natural  close 
of  Jesus'  earthly  life  (Acts  1:2)  and  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church.     The  ascension  here 
has  meaning  in  relation  to  the  account  of  Pentecost.  And  it 
does  form  a  natural  end  to  the  resurrection  experiences  which 
are  regarded  as  unique  forms  of  religious  experience.  There 
is  here  too  a  perplexing  problem.     It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  differentia  of  the  resurrection  experiences  as  over 
against  later  experiences  which  Christians  had  of  Jesus.  And 
yet  the  early  church  seems  always  to  have  maintained  that 
there  was  a  difference.  And  the  ascension  forms  the  dividing 
line.     Judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  one  can 
perhaps  say  that  the  church  believed  that  during  a  period  of 
about  forty  days  the  contacts  were  more  material  than  they 
could  be  later.     The  life  of  the  Resurrected  One  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  "Zwischenzustand"  between  an  earthly  and  heaven- 
ly existence.    And,  finally,  the  ascension  forms  a  natural 
transition  from  the  Resurrected  Life  of  Jesus  to  the  Heaven- 
ly Life,  which  is  basic  to  the  early  church  thought  of  Jesus. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  in  two  ways  the  resurrection  ex- 
periences were  formative  in  the  primitive  Christology.  In 
the  first  place  there  developed  the  conception,  so  prominent 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  of  the  Exaltation  of  Jesus.  In 
the  argument  of  Peter's  speech, 2 -.22-36,  the  meaning  of  re- 
surrection is  exaltation  to  Lordship  and  Messiahship.  The 
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result  of  exaltation  as  well  as  the  -proof  of  it  is  the 
present  effusion  of  Spirit:  of.  also  3:13-21,  4:8-12, 
5:30-31,  7:55-56,  10:40-43.     The  relationship  which  came 
to  be  sustained  with  Jesus  was  a  religious  relationship. 
His  exaltation  meant  that  He  had  a  unique  reference  to  God 
as  well  as  a  reference  to  his  followers.    In  this  way  his 
transcendence  was  emphasized  and  the  ultimate  result  was 
that  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  were  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  him.     It  is  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
transcendental  idea  that  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  substitute  for  the  earthly  Jesus  finds  its  rightful 
place.    And  this  association  of  Jesus  with  God  taken  to- 
gether with  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  taking  the  place  of 
Jesus  forms  one  of  the  factors  which  created  the  conception 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  God. 
And  there  developed  inevitably  this  divine  triad  whose  fun©' 
tions  came  to  be  more  or  less  interchangeable. 

Secondly,  there  inhered  also  in  the  resurrection  ex- 
periences a  conception  which  was  to  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  development  of  Christianity  throughout 
all  of  its  history,  and  one  which  is  seemingly  the  opposite 
of  the  preceding  conception.    This  was  the  sense  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  Living  Lord  and  the  confidence  that  He  was 
with  them  and  that  His  power  was  available  to  them.  This 
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element  of  fellowship  with  Christ  was  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  presence  of  divine  power  was  made  to  he  very  real 
in  primitive  Christianity.  If  the  preceding  conception  re- 
presents transcendence,  this  one  represents  immanence.  God 
works  through  Christ.     In  his  name  is  forgiveness  of  sins, 
2:38,  3:26,  5:31,  10:43,  13:38;  the  lame  man  is  healed  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  3:6,16,  4:10;  in  none 
other  is  there  salvation,  4:12,  16:32.    The  name  of  Jesus 
had  become  so  potent  that  the  oanhedrin  charged  Peter  and 
John  "not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name,"  4:18, 
5:28,40.     "Signs  and  wonders"  are  done    through  the  name, 
9:30,  16:18.    To  these  evidences  may  he  added  the  group  of 
conversations  of  the  Lord  to  Paul  previously  quoted.  Here 
the  Lord  speaks  as  elsewhere  the  Spirit  does.     One  may  also 
infer  that  in  the  sacred  meals  observed  in  the  early  church 
there  was  a  real  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  Christ.  Luke's 
beautiful  story  of  the  disciples  on  their  way  to  liiimaus  (Lk 
24)  seems  to  be  a  parable  illustrating  the  presence  of  the 
Exalted  Lord  with  his  followers  and  his  self-revelation  in 
the  meal.     The  experience  expressed  in  Mt  28:20,  "I  am  with 
you  always,"  which  in  Paul  takes  the  form  of  the  indwelling 
Christ,  and  which  enters  so  richly  into  later  Christian 
piety,  may  not  inaccurately  be  said  to  represent  the  piety 

of  the  primitive  church  and  tc  find  its  ulti.-aate  origin  in 
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the  resurrection  experiences. 

It  is  due  to  the  experience  of  the  immanent  Jesus 
that  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  the  substitute  for  Jesus 
comes  to  mean  that  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  two  forms  of  expression 
rung  along  as  parallel,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  functionally  and  there  results  a 
practical  identification. 

We  have  thus  observed  how  primitive  Christian  exper- 
ience tended  from  two  opposite  angles  to  identify  funct- 
ionally the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  Living  Christ,    We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  significance  of  the 
group  of  communications  of  "the  Lord"  previously  cited. 

We  had  observed  the  fact  that  in  the  terminology  of 

Acts  the  Exalted  Lord  is  recorded  as  speaking  to  no  one 

except  Paul  and  Ananias.  And  that  contrariwise  the  Holy 

Spirit  is  never  recorded  as  speaking  with  Paul.     That  in 

1^  8f.  Buchsel,  op. cit. , 207-8 :  The  experience  of  the  re- 
surrection  "war  fur  sie  (the  disciples)  das  grosse  Erleb- 
nis  der  Erscheinungen  des  Auf erstandenen:  sie  wussten 
sich  wieder  mit  ihm  verbunden,  wenn  auch  in  anderer  iVeise 
als  ehedem,  aber  doch  mit  ihm  verbunden.  .Das  Reich  ist 
ihnen  nicht  wichtiger  gewesen  als  der  5C6nig.  .  Sie  haben 
sich  nicht  an  die  Sache  gehalten,  die  die  lerson  ver- 
treten  hatta,  scndern  genau  umgekehrt  an  der  Person  ge- 
hangen.    Das  erlebten  sie  gerade  als  Gottestat,  dass  Gott 
nicht  das  Reich  kommen  liess,  aber  ihnen  die  Person  Jesu 
wiedergab  zu  einer  neuen  und  ganz  eigenartigen  Gemeinschaft . 
.   .Ihre  FrOmmigkeit  war  persBnliche  Verbundenheit  mit  Jesus." 
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the  earlier  chapters  of  Acts  especially,  and  also  on  occasion 
in  the  later  ones,  it  should  he  the  J.oly  Spirit  who  should 
speak,  is  the  natural  form.    For  traditionally  the  Spirit  had 
teen  primarily  connected  with  prophecy.      And  prophets  were 
men  through  whom  God  spoke.    And  we  may  say  that  speaking  was 
a  primary  function  of  the  Spirit.    In  the  midst  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  piety,  then,  we  should  expcet  the  divine  ccm- 
munication  to  be  expressed  in  Spirit-terminology.  When  we 
turn  to  Paul,  however,  the  determinative  fact  is  that  his  con 
version  experience  was  a  Christophany. 1    "The  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God"  came  to  Iaul"in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Co  4:6).     "God  revealed  his  Son  in  me"  (Gal 
1:16).     "Paul  entend  bien  que  c'est  ime  vision,  une  appari- 
tion personnelle  de  Jesus  resBucite',  non  la  simple  perception 
d'un  principe  ou  d'une  doctrine  de  salut,  qui  l'a  fait 
apotre.        We  should  therefore  expect  that  in  an  experience 
which  is  so  emphatically  a  Christ-experience,  it  would  be 
Christ  who  would  speak.  Jiurthermore  the  question  is  bound  up 
with  Paul's  claim  to  apostleship.    His  right  to  that  claim 
is  consistently  based  on  the  fact  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord^ 

1.  Cf.  Bacon,  Apostolic  Lies  sage,  316 :  "From  the  very  nature  of 
his  entrance  into  the  circle  of  arjostolic  preachers  of  the 
glad  tidings,  it  could  easily  be  foreseen  that  Paul  would 
necessarily  lay  all  stress  upon  his  direct  and  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer." 

2.  Loisy,  Les  Actes,  p. 385. 

3.  Cf.  1  Co  9:1,  15:5-8,  Gal  1:12,15. 
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and  has  therefore  received  a  direct  oomiission  to  the  office. 
In  the  later  occasions  in  Acts  when  the  Lord  speaks  to  Paul 
it  is  always  in  direct  connection  with  Paul's  work  as  an 
apostle.    i;,or  other  purposes  and  on  other  occasions  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  also  recorded  as  inspiring  Paul.  That  the  Exalted 
Lord  should  first  he  recorded  as  functioning  instead  of  the 
communicating  Spirit  of  God  in  connection  with  Paul  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  intensity  of  Paul's  Christ-experience.  But 
as  we  have  observed,  it  was  the  Christ-piety  of  the  primitive 
church  which  formed  the  background  for  and  made  possible 
Paul's  Chri st -piety.     It  would  never  have  occurred  to  Paul 
that  Christ  could  speak  to  him  if  he  had  not  known  that  Christ 
had  already  spoken  with  those  whom  he  had  persecuted. 

We  have  also  a  third  type  of  divine  communication,  that 
by  angels.     The  first  group  relates  to  the  ayyi^os  too  &t-oo 

(1)  In  10:3  Cornelius  saw  in  a  vision  "an  angel  of  God," 
who  calls  him  by  name.     The  question  of  CorBlius  should  pro- 
bably read,  "'.vhat  is  it,  sir?"     (v. 4),  or  as  Moffatt  prefers, 
simply  "'Who  are  you?"1   The  angel  answers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
distinguish  himself  from  God.     The  men  who  come  to  Peter  from 
Cornelius,  report  that  their  master  "was  v/arned  by  a  holy 
angel"  (v. 22).    At  the  bidding  of  the  Spirit,  Peter  goes  to 
Caesarea,  and  there  Cornelius  tells  him,"  a  man  stood  before 

l."Any  English  rendering  would  imply  either  too  much  or  too 
Little"  IThe  NT,  a  New  Translation,  J.Lioffatt,  p. 157  note). 
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me  in  bright  apparel r"  who  assured  him  that  his  prayers  and 
alms  had  found  favor  with  God,  and. also  gave  him  Peter1 s  ad- 
dress and  told  him  to  send  for  the  apostle.    Later  when  Peter 
rehearses  in  Jerusalem  the  story  of  Cornelius  he  quotes 
Cornelius  indirectly, -"he  told  us  how  he  had  seen  the  angel 
standing  in  his  house,  and  saying,  Send  to  Joppa,  and  fetch 
Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter;  who  shall  speak  unt'o  thee 
words  whereby  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou  and  all  thy  house." 
(11:13,14) . 

(2)  A  second  use  of  "an  angel  of  God"  is  in  27: £3,4: 
"For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  an  angel  of  the  God  whose 
I  am,  whom  also  I  serve,  saying,  i'ear  not  Paul;  thou  must 
stand  before  Caesar:  and  lo,  God  hath  granted  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee."     The  angel  speaks  of  God  in  the  third 
person  distinguishing  hir/.self  from  God.     This  passage  is  re- 
markably similar  to  23:11  where  in  the  third  person  Luke  re- 
lates "the  Lord  stood  by  him  (Paul),11  etc.  The  comparison  of 
these  two  passages  suggests  an  interchangeable  use  of  ayv^Aos 
too  an(i  &  |cu|lo5    .     The  two  are  not  to  be  identified; 

but  their  interchangeability  is  surely  evidence  that  a  com- 
mon function  ofavfv^t^os  too  C^oo  ,o  jciT^los  ,  and  to  l^rujj^a. 
was  the  communication  of  supernatural  knowledge  concerning 
future  events,  though  the  use  of  to  Tro^pA.  as  divine  com- 
municator is  more  widely  found  in  Acts,  as  elsewhere. 

The  second  group  relates  to  QLyvjs-Xos  \CujpoO( sLZZ,  Jehovah) . 
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(1)  In  7:30-35  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  Ex 
3:1  ff,  is  related  by  Stephen.    The  angel  appeared  in  the 
fire,  and  then  came  the  voice  of  the  Lord.    Here  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  seems  to  be  identified  with  God,  for 
he  says,  "I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,"  etc.  Yet  in  both 
the  preceding  instances,  "angel  of  God"  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  God. 

(2)  In  5:19  an  angel  of  the  Lord  opens  the  prison  doors, 
brings  forth  Peter  and  John  and  says  "Go  ye,  and  stand  and 
speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  Life" 
(v. 20). 

(3)  In  8:26  "an  angel  of  the  Lord  speaks  to  Philip,  direct- 
ing him  towards  Gaza.    Then  the  angel  seems  to  disappear, 
and  the  Spirit  takes  its  place  in  v.  29,39.    How  does  the 
angel  differ  from  the  Spirit  here?    We  have  previously 
noticed  an  inter  changeability  between  olvj^^os  -roo&ooand 
o  Icoj^io-s  ;    we  may  here  suppose  an  interchangeability  in 
function  of  (X^v^lAcxs  ico^>coo  and  t~o  ~n\rtOj^a.  .    Since  both 
these  beings  are  regularly  used  in  Acts  for  purposes  of  di- 
vine communication,  it  may  indeed  be  that  both  are  used  in 
this  story  simply  for  variety  of  expression. 

(4)  In  12:7  again  "an  angel  of  the  Lord"  stood  by  Peter  in 
prison,  smote  him  on  the  side  and  awakened  him  saying,  "Rise 
up  quickly."    He  further  commanded  Peter  to  get  dressed  and 
follow  him.    After  they  had  passed  together  into  the  city 
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the  angel  departed  (v.10).    TOien  Peter  comprehended  what 
had  happened,  he  knew  "that  the  Lord  had  sent  forth  his 
angel. " 

(5)  There  is  one  further  instance  where  angels  un- 
qualified "by  any  divine  name  speak.     In  1:10  "two  men  stood 
by  them  in  white  apparel,  who  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee," 
etc.     In  Lk  1:19,26,  the  angel  of  communication  is  named 
Gabriel.    And  we  may  assume  that  in  Acts  these  two  angels 
are  equally  concretely  conceived. 

The  figure  of  the  "angel  of  God"  is  a  survival  of  Old 
± 

Testament  religion.      God  is  served  by  angels  v/ho  appear  as 
created  beings  and  in  this  sense  are  his  servants  and 
messengers;  and  he  also  manifests  himself  by  the  special 
"angel  of  Jehovah". 

"Wie  der  Geisterglaube,  so  war  auch  der 
fingelglaube ,  der  die  Gestalten  der  oberen  gOttlichen  V/elt 
betrifft,  volkstumlicher  und  lebendiger  als  die  kompliziertere 
Geistidee.    IRLr  sahen  schon  bei  Is  63:9  ff.  dass  der  Auftrag 
des  Bngels  weiter  ist  als  der  der  ruh  und  ihm  aktivere 
Tatigkeit  zugeschrieben  wird.     Sofern  die  Engel  alle  Ge-  »> 
sch£fte  ddr  ubersinnlichen  Welt  besorgen,  beruhren  sich  ihre 
Punktionen  teilweise  rait  denen  des  Gottesgeistes ;  sie  sind 
Vermittler  der  gSttlichen  Offenbarung  und  des  Zukunftwissens 
und  sie  beffirdern  das  Gute  im  Menschen.     In  manchen  Punk- 
tionen tritt  der  Engel  an  die  Stelle  des  Geistwesens." x> 

Yftiile  these  popular  angels  appear  in  Acts  the  primary  usage 

concerns  the  angel  more  definitely  associated  with  Jehovah, 

the  "angel  of  God,"-  a  being  of  more  exalted  dignity. 

"This 

angel  is  not  a  created  angel-  He  is  Jehovah  Hiuiself  in  the 
form  of  manifestation.    Hence  he  is  identical  with  Jehovah, 

1.  CJf.  Gen  16:11,  21:17-19,  24:7,40;  48:15-16;  Ex  3:3-4,23:20, 
33:2;  Ilum  20:16;  Jg  6:12;12:20-2;  2  3m  24:16,  et  al. 

2.  Volz,  op.cit. ,  184  f. 
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although  also  in  a  certain  sense  different." 
The  fact  that  on  occasion  the  term  is  used  apparently  inter- 
changeably in  function  with  ©  \aJj^c©-3(cf.  27:23-4  and  23:11) 
and  to  m^cOj^a  (cf .  8:26-29,39)  suggests  the  high  dignity 
to  which  the  conception  attained.    And  yet  on  the  whole  the 
figure  remained  popular  and  picturesque,  developing  into 
nothing  definite.  It  was  a  case  of  "arrested  growth." ^ 

We  may  now  summarize  the  conclusions  bearing  on  the 
primitive  conception  of  the  Spirit  which  may  be  inferred 
from  our  study  of  the  data  in  Acts  which  concern  the  communi- 
cation of  divine  knowledge,  and  relate  them  to  the  problem 
of  our  dissertation. 

(1)  A  very  important  part  of  the  conception  of  the 
Spirit  in  Acts  is  its  communicating  activity.     Out  of  some 
57  references  to  the  Spirit  in  its  various  forms,  ten  are 
concerned  with  the  communication  of  divine  knowledge,  three 
of  them  referring  to  Old  Testament  prophecy.     For  the  most 
part  it  is  concerned  with  contemporary  events. 

(2)  It  is  also  clear  however,  that  divine  speaking  is 
not  limited  to  the  Spirit,     (a)  There  are  five  references 
to  God  as  speaking  in  or  through  Old  Testament  prophets 
(2:17,  3:18,  3:21,  13:34,35),  two  instances  in  which  'the 

1.  A. B. Davidson,  Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  116. 

2.  Cf.  Knudson,  Rel.  Teaching,  p. 77;  cf.  further,  pp.199  f . ; 
Schultz,  OTT,  .S.T.,11,  218-23;  Stade,  Biblische  Theologie 
des  AT,  I,  96-9;  Barton,  Rel*  of  Israel,  173-5. 
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Lord,1  referring  to  God,  quotes  prophecies,  13:47,  7:31-2, 
and  five  instances  where  'the  Lord1  (Jehovah)  is  part  of  an 
Old  Testament  quotation  (2:34,  2:39,  7:33,  7:49,  15:18), 
totalling  twelve  occasions  when  Old  Testament  prophecies 
are  referred  to  God.    Added  to  this  there  are  four  passages 
in  whicho^xoS   speaks  to  Old  Testament , leaders,  referring 
to  events  described  in  the  Old  Testament  (2:30,  7:6,  7:7, 
7:17). 

(b)  A  second  means  of  divine  communication,  other  than 
the  Spirit  is  'the  Lord'  referring  to  Jesus  Christ.  There 
are  fourteen  quotations  of  the  iixalted  Lord  recorded:  9:4, 
5,10,11-12,15-16;  18:9-10;  22:7,8,10,18,21;  23:11;  26:14; 
26:15.     It  might  be  argued  that  the  fourteen  references 
really  refer  to  but  three  different  occasions  since  they  are 
largely  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  laul's  conversion.  But 
the  conversations  are  given  in  such  great  detail  and  the 
event  concerned  is  so  important  that  'the  Lord1  as  divine 
communicator  must  be  regarded  as  very  significant. 

(c)  A  third  prominent  agent  of  communication  is  fan 
angel  of  God,1  or  'the  Lord'.    He  speaks  on  six  occasions 
(not  including  1:10),  5:19,  7:30-35,  8:26,  10:3,22,  11:13-14, 
12:7,  27:23-24. 

Prom  these  data  we  may  infer  that  when  Acts  speaks  of 
ancient  divine  communications,  it  prefers  to  name  their 
source  as  o  ©^o  S>  or      ico^uos  (LXX,Lord) .     The  Holy  Spirit 
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(seven  times),  and  the  Lord( Jesus, -  fourteen  references, 
three  events),-  are  most  frequently  used  for  present  com- 
munications.    The  use  of  "angel  of  God"  or  "angel  of  the 
Lord"  seems  more  popular  and  flexible  than  either  of  the 
other  two.     It  is  used  in  reference  "both  to  past  and 
present  communication. 

(3)  V/e  may  further  conclude  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  kind  of  subject  matter  com- 
municated by  the  Spirit,  the  Exalted  Lord,  or  the  angel  of 

the  Lord.    All  of  them  speak  primarily  to  inform  those 
spoken  to  either  of  future  courses  they  should  take  or  of 

information  concerning  future  events,  and  all  of  them 

therefore  speak  in  times  of  importance  or  crisis. 

(4)  God  speaks  primarily  to  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets; the  Spirit  primarily  to  New  Testament  prophets, 
apostles,  and  teachers,  and  exclusively  to  Christians; 
the  angel  of  God  or  the  Lord  speaks  either  to  Christians 
or  non-christians,  in  either  the  old  or  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. 

(5)  Finally,  in  this  group  Acts  treats  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Spirit,  the  angel  of  God,  or  Lord,  as  self- communicating 
beings.    All  are  regarded  as  speaking  as  individuals  speak. 
At  times  they  seem  distinguished  from  each  other,  at  times 
used  more  or  less  interchangeably,  but  all  of  them  are 
equally  regarded  as  proceeding  from  God  and  as  belonging  to 
Him. 
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We  shall  now  point  out  the  significance  of  these  ob- 
served facts  as  they  bear  upon  our  problem.    We  have  noted 
that  in  Acts,  ancient  divine  communications  are  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  God,  while  in  contemporary  communica- 
tions, the  divine  revealer  is  most  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Axalted  Lord.    Also  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Spirit  and  the  Lord  are  exclusively  to  Christ- 
ians.   What  is  the  import  of  these  facts?    Are  we  permitted 
to  infer  that  there  underlies  these  narratives  the  assump- 
tion of  a  direct  relationship  between  the  Spirit  and  the 
Exalted  thrist  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
concept  has  expanded  to  include  the  Spirit  of  the  halted 
Lord? 

Let  us  again  consider  the  group  of  narratives  in  which 
the  Spirit  speaks  to  Christians,  in  order  to  see  if  we  may 
regard  in  these  cases  the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  the  Spirit  of  God.    V/e  may  disregard  the  three  pass- 
ages referring  to  prophecy  as  foretelling  (11:28,  21:4,  21:11) 
as  in  them  probably  we  have  simply  the  pre-Christian  concep- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Spirit  of  prophecy.  At 
least  the  texts  do  not  warrant  us  in  inferring  here  a  dis- 
tinctly Christian  usage  of  the  Spirit.    We  are  left  with 
three  passages,  8:29,  10:19  (11:12),  13:2.    Before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  consideration  of  these  passages  we  may  recall 
our  previous  observations  (1)  that  of  the  54  occasions  of 
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the  use  of  the  term  TiurOjxa  in  Acts  to  refer  to  the  spirit- 
ual sources  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  early  church, 
50  are  not  qualified  by  any  divine  name;  and  (2)  through  the 
resurrection  Jesus  became  the  Exalted  Lord,  seated  with  God, 
a  spiritual  being,  and  with  God  a  constant  source  of  re- 
ligious experience  for  the  believers.    Y/e  have  therefore 
the  right  to  ask  in  any  given  case  whose  Spirit  it  is  that 
is  referred  to  as  speaking  in  any  given  instance.    Or  in 
other  words  are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  in  Acts  and 
the  primitive  church  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  of  God  had 

expanded  to  take  in  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ? 

In  8:26  f  we  have  an  interesting  variety  of  express- 
ion: "an  angel  of  the  Lord"  (v. 26),  "the  Spirit,"  (29),  and 
"the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  (39).     It  is  clear  that  "an  angel 
of  the  Lord"  and  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  refer  to  Jehovah. 
That  is,  we  have  a  pre-Christian  usage.    Is  such  the  case 
v/ith  "the    Spirit"?    On  two  grounds  we  should  argue  that 
the  Spirit -concept  here  has  more  than  a  simple  theistic  re- 
ference: (l)  Philip  preaches  Jesus  to  the  eunuch  (35).  The 
Spirit  therefore  has  a  direct  interest  in  and  relation  to 
Jesus.    When  Ihilip  preached  Jesus  he  could  not  have  preach- 
ed otherwise  than  that  Jesus  was  Messiah  and  ifixalted  Lord 
in  fellowship  with  whom  one  received  the  Spirit.  (2) 
Philip's  own  religious  experience  was  a  Christ- experience 
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as  well  as  a  God-experience  and  the  Spirit  for  him  was 
therefore  the  means  by  which  that  double  experience  was  med- 
iated.   The  Spirit  in  Philip  was  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Christ; 
it  was  his  Christian  experience  which  impelled  him  to  preach 
Jesus;  and  the  Christian  experience  was  a  God-experience 
mediated  through  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in  10:19  (11:12).    It  is 
"the  Spirit"  which  impels  Peter  to  seek  out  Cornelius,  Gen- 
tile though  he  is.    It  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  inference 
here  also  that  Peter's  Spirit-experience  includes  a  Jesus- 
experience  as  well  as  a  God-experience.    For  it  was  in  Jesus 
that  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
was  broken  down.    And  that  Peter  and  Paul  and  Christianity 

came  to  a  new  attitude  toward  the  Gentiles  was  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  their  fellowship  with  Jesus.    The  pre- 
christian  experience  of  the  Spirit  cannot  account  for  the 
Spirit -communication  here  recorded.     The  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  "the  Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  making  no  dis- 
tinction" (11:12)  indicates  how  the  mind  of  Jesus  had  enter- 
ed in  to  modify  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  interpreted  in 
Judaism.     It  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  -  which  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  -  which  is  here  speaking. 

Even  more  clearly  does  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
Spirit  appear  in  13:2.  We  are  here  told  that  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  has  called  Barnabas  and  Saul.    But  according 
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to  our  sources  he  who  called  Paul  was  none  other  than  Jesus. 
We  have  already  indicated  how  central  was  Paul's  Christ - 
experience  in  his  religious  life.  Any  Spirit -experience 
here  must  include  the  Jesus -experience  as  well  as  the  God- 
experience.  And  as  we  have  previously  shown,  the  Exalted 
Lord  was  in  the  earliest  Christian  experience  related  to 
God  in  such  a  way  that  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  was 
inevi t'-ibly  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  Jesus- 
experience.     The  mind  of  the  Spirit  became  the  mind  of 
Christ  because  the  mind  of  Christ  was  the  mind  of  God. 
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2.  The  Holy  spirit  as  a  Gift. 
A  second  important  idiom  characteristic  of  the  usage 
in  Acts  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  a  gift  received 

by  men.    In  two  instances    we  have  the  phrase,  peculiar  to 

<  c       N       -   <■    '  ! 
Luke,    q  ouj^lcl  too  ol\| coo tvlo|a.  a/ro.5  • 

(1)  2:38,  KnX        ^>  J-ctH,  tv|v  &<-jololV  too  ^."nV^o^aTB^. 

(2)  10:45, ...  oTx  icai  Ufl  Ta  lOVnrj      6w^ca  vou  ioo 

t  \c  \c i  y o  to.  l 

In  both  cases  the  genitive  is  epexegetical.  In  four  further 
cases  are  found  forms  of  the  verb  £>iou>^c  : 

(1)  5:32,  Icat  To  nvu>M.a  -to*J\v|U>v  o  locoictv  o  &k>5 

(2)  8:18,.r.o-n.   6  lCL  Tvjs  tir  t  (&L  <TUx>  S  TK>v  ^cOLoY  ~T*o  v 

(3)  11:17,  £i,  obvTVjY   KJYjV   OtoOLO-V  "^Stoictv   CXUTrTlS  O 

iCojp  v.o  v  '  1t|  (too  v   Xq  LcrTb*  ,  a^c  . 

(4)  15:8,  icai  o    iocl^S  i  o y  y  no  crTv^s   ^s-os   t.  ^.flL^Tu J^'yj  — 

err v  al>T\>\$  ,  §o&s  To   TTntuj^q.  to   A\|     v  . 

The  correlative  expression,  "to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is 

found  even  more  frequently,  six  times: 

(1)  2:38,  »C<»^  \^^t<y€)t,  tvjv    Sco^  tCLV  tdu  CAa|.~TTv. 

(2)  10:47,oLTtvi.S    ToTTv.  To   °A\j  J&^ov  tos  kal  ^US. 

(3)  8:15,Tr^o(Tt|^oravTO...,otTVoS  \c£(^w  <n-  TTv .  ^A^. 

1.  Gf.  also  8:20,  11:17. 
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(4)  8:17,  Totv  itt-l-t  irmuv  ras  ytL<?a$  sir  olutdoS, 

(5)  8:19,  Tva  4»   av  lttl"^  tols  Y<u<?a^,Xap.(ioLv7j 

•  TTv.  *'AV 

(6)  19:2,  ti  TTV*iX»juca  "/^iov  ika^VtTX  "TTLo-TLuo-avTTS ; 

Y/e  shall  likewise  consider  the  data  from  the  following 

angles : 

(a)  The  Terminology. 

(t>)  To  whom  is  the  Spirit  given? 

(c)  How  and  when  is  the  Spirit  given  and  received? 

(&)  What  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  a  study  of  the  experiences  described  as  'a  gift' 
or  'reception1?    '.That  was  given?    What  received? 

(e)  '.That  is  the  relation  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  experience  of  God  and  of  Christ? 

(a)  In  the  data  under  consideration  there  seems  to  be 

no  significance  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  definite 

article.    In  8:15r17,19;  19:2  the  anarthrous  form  is  used 

as  object  of  Xaj*.j^avi.LV   .     In  10:47,  however,  we  have  TO 

Tivvo^co  to  avjuoy  as  object  of  Aaftov  .    Again  in  8:18  to  TW. 

appears  as  the  subject  of  SiSoT-a.\.  .    The  term  in  5:32  has 

the  article.    And  in  every  case  except  8:18  the  longer  form, 

'Holy  Spirit'  is  used.    It  is  there  probably  only  a  literary 

variation.  ^  

l.Trvui^a.  BX  +a\|LOV    AC  81  (+D)  von  Soden. 
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It  is  perhaps  of  greater  significance  to  note  that 
there  is  no  partitive  genitival  use  with  S\ <S»oyuu  ;  there 
is  no  such  form  as  Slooygh.  *tly  t  "nwo^a-nos  av|  .  In 
1  Jn  4:15  only  is  there  such  a  suggestion:  uc  tuu  iro-w^oTos 
auToo   i'^coictv  '^wav     •     But  this  is  conteracted  by  John 
3:34:  o  ©xos  ou  £t&wo-L  to  jrvuo^a  ik  ^tr^***-  One  may  infer 
that  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  a  unity. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  exact  significance 

of  <Su>^t,ol  and  its  cognate  verb  with  the  correlative  X(L|A.Jiavu v. 

Is  there  any  suggestion  in  the  terms  of  the  idea  of  a  per- 
il 1 
manent  presence?    Xnowling    and  Jacquier    both  assume  that 

the  term  (Sco^tA-  instead  of^a^ur^ccL    connotes  the  abiding 
Spirit.    We  have  previously  indicated  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  in  the  experience  of  the  early 
church  the  Spirit  was  an  abiding  presence.3  And  certainly 
after  a  man  had  once  received  the  Spirit  he  was  henceforth 
regarded  as  having  a  relation  to  the  Spirit  which  had  not 
previously  been  the  case.     The  question  will  receive  further 
consideration  later  on.     It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  that 
(£u>^LO,  and        l  cr|*-Q.  can  be  contrasted  in  this  way.  Xg-^i.c^aA, 
is  limited  in  the  Hew  Testament  to  Paul  and  1  Pt  (once, 4:10). 
Its  absence  from  Acts  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
perience.   Furthermore  a  ^o^Lcr^ia.  need  not  be  sporadic. 
Paul  regards  permanent  gifts  such  as  love  as ^(p^ lo^ulclTol,  . 

T~.  commentary  ad  hoc.  — 

2.  Hot  in  LXX  nor  in  Greek  writers  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

3.  Gf.  supra, p.  131  f. 
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k^LQ-  as  against  XA^ then  cannot  be  pressed  to 
connote  the  idea  of  permanence.    Its  significance  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  text  and  context.     We  may  say, 
however,  that  the  presumption  of  the  continued  emphasis 
on  giving  and  receiving  the  Spirit  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  Christian  experience  and  is 
therefore  in  essential  contact  with  the  Christian.     It  is 
evidence  that  one  who  has  received  the  Spirit  stands  in 
the  proper  religious  relation  to  God  and  Jesus  and  has  con- 
tinued access  to  them. 

(b)  To  whom  is  the  Spirit  given? 
The  answer  of  the  data  under  consideration  (  and  this 
is  typical  of  the  New  Testament)  presents  us  with  a  fairly 
clear  answer  to  the  question.     The  Spirit  is  given  to  all 
those  who  come  into  the  right  relationship  with  Jesus.  This 
is  made  clear  in  the  description  of  Pentecost.     The  narra- 
tive is  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  the  whole  group  of  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  were  filled  with  the  Spirit .     " They  were 
all  together  in  one  place"  (2:1).     The  heavenly  sound 
"filled  all  the  house" (2: 2).    The  tongues  "sat  upon  each 
one  of  them"  (2:3).     "And  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit"( 2:4) .     The  Joel  prophecy  is  quoted  in  ex- 
planation of  the  general  outpouring.      Through  Jesus  the 
Messiah  the  Spirit  has  now  come  in  fulness.     It  is  Jesus 
who  "having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit"  has  poured  it  out  in  great  effusion.    Thus  the 
Spirit  is  no  longer  the  endowment  of  leaders  and  prophets 
only.     In  Jesus  it  is  offered  to  all  those  who  repent  and 
are  "baptized  into  Ills  name  and  therefore  belong;  to  him. 
It  lies  near  the  argument  of  the  discourse  to  interpret 
repent  nee  as  referring  in  the  first  place  to  their  atti- 
tude toward  Jesus,    li though  this  interpretation  may  not 
be  pressed  exclusively,  yet  it  is  doubtless  inherent  in 
the  command,  for  leter  is  preaching  the  Christ  and  demands 
that  these  in  Jerusalem  change  their  minds  about  Jesus. 
"Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  therefore  know  assuredly, 
that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus 
whom  ye  crucified"  (2:36). 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  then,  is  to  those  who  be- 
lieve on  Jesus.     This  is  the  one  constant  factor  in  all  of 
the  refer onces.     As  v/e  shall  later  see  there  are  various 
complications  connected  with  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  the  accounts  vary  in  their  treatment  of  these 
observances.*    But  on  the  whole  Acts  makes  it  clear  that 
it  is  faith  in  Jesus  which  always  forma  an  essential  con- 
dition for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit. 

This  principle  becomes  especially  clear  in  the  stcry 

of  the  Gentile  lentecost,  10:44-48,  11:15-18,  15:8-9. 

Cornelius  and  his  friends  receive  the  Spirit  as  a  direct 

1.  In  Acts  the  Spirit  is  given  apart  from  either  baptism 

or  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  before  or  after  both,  taken 
separately  or  conjointly. 
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result  of  Peter's  preaching  Jesus  to  them.    That  is,  they 
have  entered  into  saving  relationship  with  Jesus,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  Gentiles,-  a  situation  impossible 
for  the  Jewish -Christian  church  to  understand.    In  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  experience  recounted  in  11:15  f.  the 
narrative  not  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  came 
throu^i  faith  in  Jesus,  but  the  gift  of  the  first  disciples 
is  said  to  have  been  conditioned  in  the  same  way.     "If  then 
God  gave  unto  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  also  unto  us, 
when  we  believed  cn  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  I  that  I 
could  withstand  God?"  (11:17).     And  again  in  15:7-9,  God 
gave  the  Gentiles  the  Holy  Spirit  because  they  heard  the 
v/ord  of  the  gospel  and  believed. 

In  5:32  God  gives  the  Spirit  to  those  who  obey  him. 
Obedience  is  hardly  to  be  taken  here  in  general  of  obedience 
to  God.     In  the  context  obedience  refers  immediately  to 
preaching  Jesus  by  the  disciples,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Sanhedrin.     The  more  inclusive  connotation  of  the  word 
is  that  in  the  situation  at  hand  to  believe  in  Jesus  is  to 
obey  God.     The  assumption  of  the  narrative  is  that  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  do  not  have  the  Spirit  because  they  have  not 
obeyed  God,-  that  is  they  have  not  believed  in  Jesus  as 
Ilessiah. 

"'Die  auf  inn  horen  wollen1  ist  ein  andrer  Aus- 
druck  fur  'glauben,'  worin  also  zugleich  ein  '.Villensakt, 
eine  ethische  Beugung  unter  die  Bechtsf orderung  Gottes  liegt." 

1.  Ihiopf,  Die  Apg. ,  p.  129. 
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Hot  to  have  the  Jesus-experience  is  not  to  have  the  Spirit- 
experience. 

There  is  evidence  of  this  point  of  view  also  in  19:2, 
although  the  pericope  as  a  whole  is  notoriously  difficult. 
Paul  in  ihphesus  asks  the  question,  "Did  ye  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  when  ye  believed?    Iresumably  the  question  means, 
when  they  believed  cn  Jesus;  and  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
time  to  receive  the  Spirit  is  when  faith  in  Jesus  begins. 

\le  encounter  difficulties,  however,  when  we  approach 
the  final  reference  of  the  group,  8:14-21.    Here  are 
Samaritans  who  have  "received  the  wcrd  of  God"  and  who  have 
even  been  baptized  "into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  That 
is,  apparently  in  this  narrative,  faith  in  Jesus  does  not 
of  itself  produce  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.     The  whole  narra- 
tive is  indeed  perplexing  and  will  be  treated  at  length  later 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  narrative  is  the  only  one  in 
the  group  under  consideration  which  seems  to  separate  faith 
in  Jesus  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

(c)  How  and  when  is  the  Spirit  given  and  received? 
In  considering  the  'how1  and  the  'when1  of  the  coming 
of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  leave  aside  for  the  present  an  em- 
phasis frequently  to  be  found  in  Acts  on  the  suddenness  and 
mysteriousness  of  the  gift.  Other  idioms  than  those  in  the 
group  at  hand  will  be  seen  to  suggest  more  clearly  this 
aspect  of  the  Spirit's  coming.    Wfl  shall  consider  here  the 
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coming  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  (1)  to  faith  in  Jesus  alone, 
(2)  to  baptism,   (3)  to  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

(1)  In  answering  the  question,  To  whom  is  the  Spirit 
given?  we  replied  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  those  who  enter 
into  the  proper  relationship  with  Jesus.    We  may  now  consider 
whether  faith  in  Jesus  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  create  the 
Spirit's  presence.    V/e  shall  begin  our  investigation  with  a 
consideration  of  the  important  experience  recorded  in 
10:44-48,  11:15-18,  15:8-9,  the  story  of  the  Gentile  Pente- 
cost.    It  is  perfectly  clear  here,  that    as  Peter  preached 
Jesus,  the  Spirit  came.    The  interpretation  of  the  exper- 
ience in  11:16    regards  baptism  in  water  and  baptism  in 
Spirit  as  antithetical.     It  is  really  baptism  in  Spirit  which 
cleanses  the  heart.    And  that  cleansing  is  due  to  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (11:17,  15:7b-9).    If  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  baptism  in  Spirit  which  cleanses  the  heart,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  cleansing  is  due  to  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
then  baptism  in  Spirit  seems  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
faith  (which  means  entering  into  fellowship  with  )  in  Jesus. 
'.Then  Peter  preached  Jesus,  the  Spirit  came.    But  whose  Spirit? 
The  Spirit  of  God?    Yes,  but  more,  the  Spirit  of  "the  God  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."    The  important  fact  for  our 
present  consideration,  however,  is  that  in  the  event  itself 
the  Spirit  came  apart  from  any  rite  of  entrance  into  the 
Christian  fellowship.    And  naturally  in  Peter's  later  inter- 
pretation of  it  he  in  no  way  connects  the  coming  with  any 
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rite.    The  Spirit  came  througi  faith  in  Jesus.     That  is,  the 
Jesus-experience  mediated  the  Spirit -experi ence ;  and  there- 
verse  proposition  is  equally  true:  the  Spirit-experience 
mediated  the  Jesus-experience. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  account  of  rente- 
cost  in  chapter  Z  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  or 
not.     Such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.    We  have  previously  ob- 
served that  11:17  is  an  interpretation,  not  only  of  the 
Gentile  lentecost  but  also  of  the  Jewish  Pentecost.  Peter 
makes  it  clear  that  he  and  the  disciples  received  the  gift 
of  God  when  they  "believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  That 
is  to  say,  What  Pentecost  meant  to  Ieter  was  a  new  and  pro- 
found Jesus-experience.    What  does  the  earlier  account  have 
to  say  for  itself?    It  is  in  the  first  place  perfectly  clear 
that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  here  is  dependent  on  no  rite. 
In  various  ways  this  is  suggested  in  the  narrative.  Again 
it  is  emphasized  that  in  trie  new  baptism  it  is  Spirit  and 
not  water  which  is  to  seal  the  disciples  for  the  Kingdom. 
The  contrast  in  1:5  is  between  baptism  in  water  and  baptism 
in  Spirit  as  a  substitute  for  or  instead  of  water.    1:8  is 
in  part  a  repetition  of  1:5b  and  is  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  contemplated  in  Pente- 
cost is  quite  unconnected  with  any  rite  either  of  baptism 
or  of  laying  on  of  hands.     Finally  there  is  the  elaborate 
description  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  chapter  2  which 
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is  nowhere  regarded  as  associated  with  baptism  or  any  other 
rite.     In  the  discourse  of  leter  there  are  three  indications 
that  the  grift  of  the  Spirit  came  through  contact  with  Jesus: 
(1)  It  is  made  clear  in  2:33  that  it  was  Jesus  who  "being.  . 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Eat her  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .   .hath  poured  forth 
this,  whioh  ye  see  and  hear."     (2,  V/hen  Peter's  listeners 
ask,  "l&at  shall  we  do,"  the  reply  is  that  they  shall  repent 
and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  thereby  de- 
claring their  conversion  to  Him;  and  tney  too  shall  receive 
the  Spirit.     That  is  to  say,  if  they  will  enter  into  the  re- 
lationship with  Jesus  alreadyjexperienced  by  the  disciples  they 
tco  will  receive  the  same  gift.   (3)  ientecost  is  described  as 
the  effusion  of  God's  spirit,  but  Peter  preaches  Jesus  the 
Christ.    Men  may  come  into  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  God  - 
tnat  is,  God  -  through  Jesus. 

(2)  Ve  turn  now  to  the  more  difficult  question  of  the 
relation  of  baptism  to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit.  That 
Christian  baptism  came  to  be  associated  with  the  Spirit  very 
early  is  frequently  evidenced  in  the  hew  Testament.  Apparent- 
ly from  the  first  baptism  was  practiced  in  the  Christian  groups 
its  differentia  as  over  against  Johannine  baptism  were  (1)  a 
new  relationship  to  Jesus,  (2)  a  new  relationship  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.    As  Bacon  observes, 

"Baptism,   .was.   .a  seemingly 
complete  expression  of  the  primitive  Christian's  faith.  It 
aimed  to  embody  the  whole  apostolic  message,  and  therefore  is 
commanded  as  an  accompaniment  to  it."* 

1.  Apostolic  llessage,  324. 
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The  substratum,  so  to  speak,  of  the  meaning  of  baptism  in 
Christianity  as  in  John  the  Baptist  and  elsewhere  was  that 
it  was  for  cleansing.    It  was  a  "baptism  of  repentance  unto 
remission  of  sins."    But  both  for  John  and  for  the  early- 
church,  baptism  meant  more  than  this.    For  John  it  meant 
also  self -dedication  to  the  task  and  the  kingdom  as  preached 
by  him;  for  the  early  church  it  meant  self -dedication  to  the 
task  and  the  kingdom  as  preached  in  Jesus.    Therefore  "The 
fact  tnat  after  the  resurrection  it  was  performed  'in  the 
name  of  Jesus'  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course."    IPor  it  was 
a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus.     Jewish  baptisms  were  regu- 
larly accompanied  by  confession.      And  "Christian  neophytes 
took  upon  them,  when  in  baptism  they  confessed  'one  Lord1 
and  'one  faith,'  a  'unity  of  the  Spirit,'  as  Jewish  neo- 
phytes in  proselyte  baptism  'took  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the 
Unity*  by  use  of  the  Shema."^   Those  who  were  baptized  'in 
the  name  of  Jesus'  thus  confessed  their  faith  in  him,  and 
in  fellowship  with  him  they  experienced  the  Spirit  of  God/1 
In  the  above  named  two  differentia  of  Christian  baptism, then, 
we  have  essentially  the  most  significant  element  in  the  New 
Testament  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus-, 
the  Christ ianization  of  the  Spirit  and  the  si-iritualization 
of  Jesus. 

1.  Cf.  Apostolic  Hessage,  325.  ~ 
E.Cf.  Lev.  5:1,5;  26:40;  16:21;  ^zr  10:1;  HBD, ' Confession1 ,  I 
454  f. ;C.A.Scott:  ERE,   ' Confession, Hebrew,  '  111,829-31, 
Suffrin.  3.  Bacon,  op.oit.319. 

4. "Den  Jungern  gait  Jesus  im  hflchsten  oinn  als  den  Trager  des 
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Prom  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  approach  the 
data  of  Acts  which  suggest  that  baptism  is  normally  accom- 
panied by  or  ..erhaps  mediates  the  Spirit.  There  are  but  two 
passages  in  which  this  idea  has  been  regarded  as  explicit, 
2:38,  19; 2-6.     In  regard  to  the  invitation  given  by  Peter 
in  2:38  certain  objections  nave  been  made  to  the  historicity 
of  the  verse,  but  v/ith  what  degree  of  finality  is  not  cer- 
tain. It  appears,  first,  that  "Jesus  Christ"  is  here  used 
as  a  proper  name  indicating  a  usage  of  "Christ"  w..ich  appar- 
ently originated  in  the  Greek-speaking  churches.     That  Peter 
should  appeal! to  the  Jews  present  to  change  their  minds 
about  Jesus  as  Messiah  would  not  be  strange  in  the  present 
context,  but  it  is  said  to  be  at  least  unexpected  to  have 
him  demanding  "baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
the  remission  of  your  sins."    It  seems  to  have  the  ring  of 
a  typical  invitation  presented  by  Christian  preachers  in  a 
Hellenistic  milieu,  where  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  were  regularly  connected  with  baptism  "into 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."    It  is  at  least  a  possible  re- 
joinder to  say  that  in  the  Aramaic  source  it  was  very  likely 
"Jesus  the  Messiah"  and  that  the  translator  ased  "Jesus  Christ" 
as  the  term  common  in  his  own-time.    £ven  so,  it  is  argued, 
since  in  Pentecost,  the  Christians  received  the  Spirit  quite 

deists;  an  ihm  habeas  sie  sich  zuerst  und  vor  all  em  ver- 
deutlicht  wie  Gottes  Geist  sich  offenbare  und  was  er 
Mensohen  gebe."  Schlatter,  Die  Theologie  d.HT,II,510  f. 
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independent  ]y  of  any  water -baptism,  it  is  not  clear  why 
Peter  should  have  demanded  here  a  water -baptism,  "into  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ"  beiOre  his  hearers  would  receive  the 
Spirit.    It  has  been  further  objected  that  since  in  the  sup- 
posed "J-A"  doublet  to  Acts  2,  there  is  no  mention  eitiier  of 
baptism  or  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  5:19-26),  the  references  to 

baptism  in  2:38,41  are  interpolations  into  the  source  by 
1 

the  redactor.      It  is  not  certain  how  much  is  to  be  made  of 
this  objection.     It  is  of  c curse  true  that  in  no  other  speech 
in  Acts,  whether  attributed  to  ieter,  Stephen,  or  Paul,  is 
there  any  demand  for  baptism,  nor  indeed,  a  promise  that  re- 
pentance is  to  be  followed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  promise  of  the  par- 
ousia,  which  in  3:19-21  is  to  result  from  repentance,  and  is 
preferred  by  Jackson-Lake  to  2:38,  also  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  speeches  in  Acts.     The  one  constant  feature  in  them 
is  the  announcement  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  salvation  in 
Jesus  (cf  also  4:12,  10:43,  15:38  f . ,  26:17,18).     On  the 
supposition,  then,  that  ieter' s  speech  in  Acts  2  is  based  on 
some  actual  spiritual  manifestation  believed  as  due  to  Jesus 
(as  is  represented  in  the  case  of  no  other  speech  in  Acts) 
it  is  quite  intelligible  that  he  should  have  mentioned  the 
Spirit  as  following  on  repentance  and  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

1.  So  Jackson-Lake,  Beginnings,  1,339-40,  11,141$ 
B.S.IDaston. 
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7faat,  then,  is  the  relation  between  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
understood  in  2:38?    And  hov/  is  the  Spirit  mediated  differ- 
ently from  the  description  in  section  (1)?    In  the  first 
place  we  may  repeat  that  there  is  the  introduction  of  the 
rite  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  in  connection  with 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Baptism 
is  both  a  symbol  and  a  sacrament.     That  is,  it  was 
efficacious  in  bringing  men  into  real  contact  with  Jesus. 
The  results  of  that  contact  were  various.  There  was  cleans- 
ing from  sin.    There  was  the  implied  and  doubtless  express- 
ed confession  of  faith  in  Jesus.    There  was  membership  in 
the  Christian  fallowship.  And  there  was  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     But  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  state  that 
these  results  were  effected  by  the  rite  of  ba_tism  as  such. 
Peter's  message  is  that  his  people  will  receive  the  benefits 
of  Christianity  by  coming  into  the  faith-relation  with  Jesus. 
There  is  no  need  to  doubt  that  in  some  realistic  way  baptism 
brought  the  believer  into  contact  with  Jesus,  but  it  was 

that  contact  which  was  of  essential  significance. 

1.  Uf.  Scott,  opi.cit.,87  f.:  "it  is  always  assumed  that  the 
change  invisibly  wrought  in  a  man's  will  or  intelligence  is 
due  to  some  real  though  impalpable  substance  which  has  en- 
tered into  him.    When  baptism  with  water  and  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  are  conjoined  in  the  language  of  the  early  church, 
something  more  is  meant  than  that  the  material  rite  is  the 
symbol  of  an  inward  change.     The  idea  is  rather  that  of  a 
double  immersion.  The  water  is  the  counterpart  of  another, 
more  subtle  and  ethereal  element,  in  which  the  convert  is 
baptized,  and  which  transforms  him  into  a  new  man." 
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The  narrative  of  19:1-7  also  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
very  definite  conception  of  baptism  as  signifying  faith  in 
Jesus  and  as  therefore  mediating  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  To 
the  negative  answer  to  his  question,  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  when  ye  believed?    laul's  immediate  question  is,  Into 
what  then  were  ye  baptized?    That  is  to  say,  baptism  pre- 
supposes faith  and  faith  is  the  presupposition  for  the  Spirit. 
But  these  disciples  had  had  only  John's  baptism.    Even  so,  re- 
plies Paul,  John's  baptism  was  not  intended  by  him  to  rest  in 
itself;  its  logical  conclusion  was  faith  in  Jesus.    The  bap- 
tism therefore  which  signifies  faith  in  Jesus  is  the  baptism 
which  brings  the  Spirit.    Hence  the  group  are  rebaptized 
"into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus". 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  (a)  the  data  in 
which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  comes  from  faith  in  Jesus  apart 
from  baptism,  and  (b)  that  in  which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
comes  with  baptism,  but  yet  is  to  u  e  regarded  as  a  r  esult 
of  the  relation  with  Jesus  presupposed  and  established  by 
baptism.    V/e  have  now  to  introduce  an  important  body  of 
material  in  which  baptism  is  described  as  having  taken  place 
without  the  mention  of  any  correlative  reception  of  the 
Spirit.     The  difficulty  here  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  might  come  without  baptism,  but  that  Christian  bap- 
tism might  take  place  unaccompanied  by  the  Spirit.    As  we 
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have  seen  the  normal  theory  of  baptism  was  that  therein  one 
experienced  faith  in  Jesus  which  mediated  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit.  How,  then,  could  one  have  this  contact  with  Jesus 
and  yet  not  have  the  Spirit? 

We  may  introduce  the  problem  as  presented  in  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  of  the  passages  con- 
cerned, 8:14-18.*    Philip  has  been  evangelizing  in  Samaria. 
The  Samaritans  believe  and  are  baptized,  "into  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."    Villi  en  the  news  of  their  conversion  reaches 
Jerusalem,  the  apostles  send  down  Peter  and  John,  who  pray 
for  them, "That  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  as 
yet  it  was  fallen  on  none  of  them;  only  they  had  been  bap- 
tized into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Then  laid  they  their 
hands  on  them,  and  they  received  tiie  Holy  Spirit."    What  is 
the  significance  of  the  phrase, "only  they  had  been  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus?  "    It  seems  impossible  to 
suppose  tiiat  these  words  can  mean  anything  else  than  that  in 
the  milieu  in  which  they  were  written,  baptism  "in  the  name 

T~.  Gf .  ccm..ientaries:  H.J.H.,  Sahn,  ".Vendt , Knopf ,Hoemiici:e , 
Blunt,  lienzies,  Preuschen.Belser ,  Jacquier,  Loisy,flpitta, 
B.Wss,  Hacldiam;  alco  Gunkel,  op.cit.,  p. 9;  Zaugg,  op.cit., 
i.90,  n.47;  Seeberg,  Katechismus,  218;  Wellh. ,_Kritische 
Analyse,  15;  3trcmberg,  Studien  z.  Theorie  u.  Praxis  der 
Taufe,  140-59;  de  ?aye,  Atude  sur  les  origines  des  Eglises 
de  lfage  apostolique,  80-83;  Althaus,  Die  Heilsbedeutunr  d. 
Taufe,  28:43;  tfeine,  Theolopie  d.  IJT,  207-10;  Buchsel,op. 
cit.;  Behm,  Die  Han daufle gang,  19-36,139-46;  iS.Haupt,  Zum 
Verstandnis  d.  Apostolats,  58-62;  Seville,  Les  Origines  da 
l'^piscopat,  50-54;  Lionnier,  La  IJotion  de  l'apostolat,170  f. 
Hort,  Christian  licclesia,  54;  Knopf,   'Handauflegung'HGG,  II, 
1832-4;  Weinel,  ".Virkungen,  214-8,  Baer,  op.cit. 
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of  the  Lord  Jesus"  was  not  of  itself  expected  to  Taring  the 
Holy  Spirit.    In  this  connection  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  Philip;  not  only  in  8:5-13, 
is  this  the  case,  hut  also  in  8:^6-40.    And  yet  the  im- 
pression is  that  ihilip  exercises  a  fully  accredited  minis- 
try.   Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem: 
either  (1)  the  Spirit  did  follow  the  ministry  of  ihilip 
but  the  sources  have  been  worked  over  in  the  light  of  the 
tneory  that  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  was  a  prerogative 
of  the  apostolic  college;    or  (2)  the  sources  represent  a 
time  or  circle  in  which  baptism  was  not  related  to  the 
Spirit  concept,  but  was  regarded  simply  from  the  viewpoint 
of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a^  a  confession  of  faith  in 
Jesus.     The  Spirit  then  would  be  considered  as  a  gift  in 
and  of  itself,  which,  indeed  always  presupposed  a  relation 
tc  Jesus  but  did  not  necessarily  coincide  with  its  incep- 
tion,   nevertheless,  spiritual  experiences  were  always 
essential  because  they  were  the  supernatural  evidence  that 
the  believer  had  come  into  the  right  relation  with  Jesus. 

In  regard  to  (1)  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Ihilip1 s  ministry  could  have  been  ether  than  a  spirit- 
ual one.    He  was  one  of  the  Seven,  full  of  the  Spirit  and 
wisdom  (6:3).    His  preaching  was  accredited  by  signs  (8:6); 
he  exorcised  demons,  and  healed  the  palsied  and  the  lame 
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(8:7),  thus  performing  the  functions  of  an  apostle  (cf  Mk 
3:14-15,6:13,  Lk  9:1-2).    His  preaching  is  described  ai  con- 
sisting in  "good  tidings  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ" ( 8:12) ,  much  the  same  as  is  the 
preaching  of  Peter  and  John, ( 8: 26) ,  to  the  Samaritan  villages. 
And  neither  indeed  is  there  more  explicit  mention  of  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  to 
the  Samaritans  (8:25)  than  there  is  with  Philip's  preaching 
(8:12,40). 

It  may  therefore  be  argued  that  the  silence  of  the 
narratives  in  reference  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  cannot 
"be  pressed  and  that  the  probabilities  of  the  situation  favor 
the  supposition  that  Ihilipfs  preaching  did  j.roduce  spiritual 
results.     There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Ihi lip's  evangelistic  work  both  in  Samaria  and  in  all 
t..e  cities  from  Azotus  to  Caesarea  (v.40)  was  followed  up  by 
the  apostles  who  went  about  conferring  the  Spirit.  And  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  very  early,  in  the  story  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch;,  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  the  Spirit  was 
felt,  and  v.  39  was  emended  to  read,  "tty  io}xxl  cxsjvjdy  ittcttto^v 
rxn.-rov  *J)vooypv  Jxy^Xos  &t  icu^voo  ^ttactcy  tov  mrov.4- 
Although  this  emendation  is  rejected  in  the  critical  texts, 
commentators  generally  assume  that  the  eunuch  did  receive 

T~.  A  'Western'  addition  found  in  A  mimi  pert:,  vg.  codd  hcl;*- 
arm,  and  widely  quoted  or  referred  to  by  tne  FatlTeTs";  cf . 
Ropes,  III,  83. 
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the  Spirit.    A  like  assumption  would  be  made  in  8:5-13  were 
it  not  for  the  disturbing  paragraph  8:14-24.     "The  multi- 
tudes gave  heed"  to  Efcilip'8  preaching  and  many,  presumably, 
having  "received  the  word  of  God"  (v. 14),  were  baptized  dur- 


of  Luke^  summarizing  verse,  9:31,  "So  the  church  through- 
out all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  oamaria  had  peace,  being  edi- 
fied; and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  com- 
fort of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  multiplied." 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  Philip  narratives  be 
correct,  it  would  have  to  be  supposed  either  (a)  that  the 
narratives  have  been  worked  over  in  the  interests  of  the 
theory  of  apostolic  confirmation,  or  (b)  that  actually  there 
was  a  certain  group  including  3imon  Llagus  who  did  not  re- 
ceive the  spiritual  experiences  which  they  expected  in  bap- 
tism.    It  would,  indeed,  not  be  rsycholo ^.Ically  strange  if 
there  were  some  unemotional  believers  in  whom  the  expected 
ecst:.tic  manifestations  failed  to  appear  at  the  rite  of 
baptism.    And  yet  since  such  manifestations  were  regarded 
as  the  visible  sign  of  the  inward  grace  it  would  bo  felt 
necessary  that  they  should  strive  for  these  spiritual  gifts 
also.    It  would  also  be  quite  intelligible  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands  of  such  prom- 
inent Geisttra;:-er  as  leter  and  John  those  who  had  not  pre- 
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viously  manifested  visible  spiritual  signs  would  now  do  so. 
That  Simon  did  not  receive  the  gift  previously  or  now  is 
correctly  explained  by  Peter:  his  'heart1  was  'not  tight  with 
God1 (21).     Psychologically  it  is  explicable  by  his  too  con- 
scious desire  to  'work  up'  the  gift.    He  wanted  not  the 
Spirit  but  the  manifestations. 

The  alternative  stated  in  (b)  is  psychologically  in- 
telligible, but  it  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  text.  The 
probable  intention  of  the  text  is  to  have  leter  and  John 
delegated  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  impart  the  3pirit 
to  all  the  Samaritans  who  "had  received  the  V/ord  of  God." 
(a)  is  therefore  a  widely  accepted  interpretation.     That  is, 
the  narrative  intends  to  state  that  the  avcstles  had  re- 
served for  themselves  the  power  of  imparting  the  Spirit.  And 
since  it  is  thought  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  case 
in  the  earliest  church  it  is  assumed  that  we  have  here  a 
case  of  reading  a  later  theory  back  into  the  records. 

(2)  But  however  these  perplexing  questions  are  to  be 
answered,  taking  the  narrative  at  face  value  it  does  bring 
us  to  a  time  or  circle  in  which  baptism  was  not  regarded  as 
essentially  related  to  the  Spirit  concept.    In  certain  groups 
the  emphasis  in  baptism  may  have  been  largely  on  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    Bacon,  indeed,  suggests  how 
easy  would  be  a  reversion  to  "proselyte  baptism"  in  which 
the  convert  renounced  his  former  allegiance  to  heathen  di- 
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vinities  and  put  his  faith  in  Jehovah,  or  to  Johannine 
baptism.1    Also  there  are  different  uses  of  the  term  Holy 
Spirit. **  It  may  be  used  to  signify  the  presence  of  God  or 
Christ,  or  it  may  signify  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
rather  than  the  Spirit.     Since  visible  manifestations  were 
early  regarded  as  the  certain  means  of  knowing  that  one 
had  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  signs  of  the  Spirit's  presence 
doubtless  came  to  be  taken  for  the  Spirit  itself.  And 
then  there  would  be  those  who  did  not  feel  that  baptism 
had  brought  them  the  experience  they  were  lookin;;  for. 
There  were  temporal  gifts  which  were  repeated  from  time 
to  time  and  such  gifts  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
baptism.    And  as  we  have  previously  indicated  baptism 
would  not  always  bring  such  gifts. 

There  are,  further,  three  other  occasions  in  Acts 
where  baptism  is  not  presented  as  mediating  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,     (a)  In  the  story  of  laul's  conversion, 9 :l-19a, 
in  vs. 17-18  laul  appears  to  receive  the  Spirit  before  bap- 
tism.   At  least  there  is  no  explicit  suggestion  here  that 
the  infilling  with  the  Spirit  is  thought  of  as  due  to  bap- 

1.  Apostolic  llessage,  324  f. 

2.  Some  remarks  of  Bacon,  op.cit.,159,  are  of  interest  here: 
"IPor  the  Iharisees,  this  promised  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
is  naturally  a  Spirit  of  obedience  to  the  commandment.  Por 
the  sages,  it  had  been  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom;  for  the  pro- 
phets, the  Spirit  of  prophecy  (cf.  Ac  2:16-21  quoting  Joel 
2:28  f f . ) .     Sor  the  scribes  it  was  the  Spirit  of  the  ToraBt, 
1  the  Torah  as  the  sum  total  of  the  contents  of  revelation, 
without  special  regard  to  any  particular  element  in  it, 
the  Torah  as  a  faith1". 
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tism.     Indeed  one  is  impressed  with  the  apparently  inci- 
dental and  conventional  way  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  Spirit  here.     The  meaning  of  the  passage  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  discussing  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  in  this  case  "baptism 
is  not  presented  as  the  mediator  of  this  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
ITor  does  baptism  here  mark  the  beginning  of  Paul's  exper- 
ience with  the  Lord. 

(b)  In  the  Cornelius  sto-ry,  10:44-48,  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  caused  ieter  to  exclsim,  "Can  any  man  forbid  the 
water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have  receive.*. 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  we?"    The  question  of  Peter  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  tnere  were  now  no  longer  any 
raison  d'§tre  for  baptism,  and  that  though  superfluous,  yet 
the  rite  should  be  observed  as  a  matter  of  form  merely. 

The  argument  rather  is  that  since  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  these  Gentiles  have  entered  into 
trie  proper  relations  with  the  cult -Lord,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  without  further  consideration  undergo 
that  initiatory  rite  into  the  Christian  fellowship  by  which 
they  make  public  confession  that  they  belong  to  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

(c)  The  third  passage  is  in  16:19-34.    Paul  and  Silas 
are  imprisoned,  an  earthquake  opens  the  doors;  Paul  and 
Silas  convert  the  jailor,  and  he  is  baptized,-  he  and  his 
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house  (33).     Baptism  appears  as  an  act  indicating  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Spirit  here. 
And  yet  nothing  can  he  inferred  from  the  silence.    For  laul 
the  Spirit  did  come  in  baptism.    It  may  therefore  not  have 
heen  mentioned  in  the  source.    Or  there  may  have  been  no 
ecstatic  gift  on  this  occasion,  and  hence  no  mention  of  any 
special  effusion. 

At  the  close  of  our  investigation  of  the  relevant 
material  concerning  the  Spirit  and  "baptism  in  Acts  v/e  find 
ourselves  essentially  where  we  were  in  section  (c)   (1).  That 
is,  we  find  that  essentially  the  rite  of  baptism  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  are  independent  of  each  other.     This  was 
seen  to  be  true  even  when  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  de- 
scribed as  mediated  by  baptism.     There  also  it  was  seen  to 
be  the  relation  to  Jesus  in  baptism  which  really  conditioned 
the  gift. 

(3)  '.Ye  have  further  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  to  the  coming  of  the  Svirit. 
There  are  three  passages  in  Acts  in  which  the  laying  on  of 
hands  appears  as  the  gesture  or  rite  accompanying  or  med- 
icating the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  8:17,19;  9:12,17  (cf. 22:13), 
19:6. In  the  narrative  of  8:14-18  it  is  clear  that  the 

l."In  der  Apostelgeschichte  hcrrscht  zwar  die  Anschauung 
vor,  dass  der  heilige  Geist  gewChnlich  unter  Handauflegen 
der  Apostel  verliehen  v/erde,  Act. 8,18.  Allein  diese  I.Ieinung 
ist  schwerlich  urchristlich ;  und  auch  hier  ist  die  Handauf- 
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rite  of  lpying  on  of  hands  is  here  distinct  from  baptism. 
These  Samaritans  had  previously  received  baptism  under 
Philip's  ministry.    Had  they  also  previously  received  a 
laying  on  of  hands?    There  is  of  course  nothing  in  the 
text  to  suggest  that  they  had.  But  the  silence  of  the  ac- 
count is  not  to  be  regarded  as  excluding  such.    If  Philip 
could  perform  baptism  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
have  laid  on  hands.    Doubtless  he  used  such  a  gesture  in 
his  healings.    Paul  had  hands  laid  on  him  twice  in  Acts, 
first  apparently  with  the  couble  meaning  of  restoring  his 
sight  and  imparting  the  Spirit  (9:17)  and  later  when  he 
was  sent  with  Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  campaign 
(15:3).    The  Seven  also  had  hands  laid  on  them  (6:6),  not 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  Spirit  (see  6:3)  but  ap- 
parently as  a  consecration  to  their  new  ministry.  The 
rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  used  in  a  variety  of  senses 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  and  it 

would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  it  was  administered  once  and 
legung  nicht  die  Ursache,  sondern  die  mehr  Oder  weniger  not- 
wendige  Vermittlung  der  Geistesverleihung  Denn  die  Ceremonie 
scheint  durch  Gebet  begleitet  gewesen  zu  sein,  Ac. 8, 15,  in 
welchem  man  Gott  urn  das  Geschenk  des  Geistes  anrief .  Ubrig- 
ens  werden  auch  Mile  von  Geistesausgiessungen  erzahlt,  in 
welchen  von  dieser  Vermittlung  vtillig  abgesehen  wird,Ac.lO,44. 
Nur  das  stimmt  in  alien  Fallen  zu,  dass  der  Geist  nur  auf 
Glaubige  herabkommt,  welche  also  durch  Vermittlung  der  Ge- 
meinde  bekehrt  sind.  Wenn  also  nach  urchristlicher  Anschau- 
ung  der  Geist  nur  unter  einer  gewissen  Vermittlung  der  Ge- 
meinde  den  -Sinzelnen  verliehen  wird,  so  ist  doch  jede 
Geistesausgiessung  eine  neue  selbststandige  That  Gottes" 
(Gunkel,3l).    It  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  Acts  the  concep- 
tion of  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  is  dominated  by  the 
apostolic  laying  on  of  hands.  Otherwise  Gunk&l's  remarks 
are  correct.     Cf.  Gore,  Church  and  the  Ministry, 257  f. 
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Furthermore  there  is  no  suggestion  in  Acts  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  was  restricted  to  the  apostles,  meaning  the 
Twelve.    Only  on  two  occasions  in  Acts  are  the  Twelve  or 
members  of  the  group  represented  as  laying  on  hands;  6: 6, for 
consecration  of  the  Seven,  and  8:17,  for  imparting  the  Spirit 
to  the  Samaritans.    Ananias  (9:17)  and  Paul  tl9:6,  28:8)  lay 
on  hands  for  purposes  of  healing,  and  conferring  the  Spirit. 
The  prophets  and  teachers  of  Antioch  likewise  consecrate  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  13:3.  That  others  are  not  represented  as  using 
the  rite  may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  or  rather  to  the  plan 
of  Acts,  which  sets  forth  Peter  and  Paul  as  the  leaders 
through  whom  chiefly  the  new  lines  of  development  in  the 
Christian  propaganda  are  initiated. 

To  return  now  to  our  passage,  8:15-19,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  first  instance  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mediated 
sacramentally  by  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands.    This  is  a 
conception  perfectly  natural  to  the  ancient  mind.*'  If  those 
possessed  by  a  divine  Spirit  wished  to  mediate  that  Spirit  to 

1.  Of.  Behm,  Die  Handauflegung  im  NT. 

2.  "The  contradiction  which  our  analytic  thought  is  accustom- 
ed to  find  between  the  nature  of  an  inner  spiritual  process 
and  its  mediation  through  an  outward  sensible  act,  has  for 
ancient  thought  in  general,  and  the  period  of  the  Mysteries 
in  particular,  no  existence.  Instead,  we  may  say,  that  our 
difficulties  on  this  point  would  have  been  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  the  men  of  that  time,  for  it  appeared  to  them  self- 
evident  that  a  real  inward  experience  must  also  be  visibly 
represented  by  a  corresponding  outward  event,  and  that  just 
in  this  mystic  interplay  of  inward  and  outward  consisted  the 
significance  of  all  cultus-ceremonies."  Pfleiderer,  Primi- 
tive Christianity,  JS.T. ,  IV, p. 231,  quoted  by  Angus,  The 
Mystery  Religions  and  Christianity,  p. 46. 
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others  what  more  natural  gesture  could  "be  used  than  the  very 
ancient  rite  of  imposition  of  hands?    By  contact  with  idols 
or  those  who  worshipped  them,  the  Jew  became  unclean  be- 
cause the  very  touch  mediated  the  evil  power.    Likewise  when 
early  Christians  wished  to  communicate  divine  power  of  any 
kind  to  others  they  naturally  sought  to  do  so  by  contactual 
methods.    The  Semitic  metaphysics  makes  it  inevitable  that 
the  laying  on  of  hands  should  be  understood  as  in  some  sense 
"sacramental".    Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  our  narrative, 
the  rite  is  not  thought  of  as  magic- sacramental.    V.  15  sug- 
gests that  it  was  really  prayer  which  was  efficacious  and 
which  created  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  laying  on 
of  hands  would  be  successful.    Peter's  rebuke  of  Simon  is 
likewise  a  rebuke  of  the  magical  conception  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands  as  mediating  the  Spirit.    One's  heart  must  be  right 
with  God  before  the  sacrament  is  effective.    The  religious 
relationship  is  maintained.    Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  considering  the  difference  in  metaphysical  viewpoints 
the  rite  for  them  as  for  us  meant  essentially  the  same,  i.e. 
the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace? 

A  second  possible  occasion  on  which  the  Spirit  may  be 
mediated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  9:17,18.    Ananias  lays 
his  hands  on  Paul" that  thou  mayest  receive  thy  sight  and  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.    And  straightway  there  fell  from 
his  eyes  as  it  were  scales,  and  he  received  his  sight;  and  he 
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arose  and  was  baptized."    The  relation  of  laying  on  of  hands 
to  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  is  not  olear.    V.  12  sug- 
gests that  the  real  purpose  of  the  gesture  is  to  restore  Paul's 
sight.    There  seems  to  be  there  no  thought  of  any  accompanying 
Holy  Spirit.    And  indeed  both  verses  17  and  18  give  the  im- 
pression also  that  the  real  significance  of  the  imposition 
here  is  the  healing.    Paul  is  said  to  have  received  his  sight 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  received  the  Spirit.  Of 
interest  also  is  the  fact  that  in  22:15  Paul  neither  mentions 
laying  on  of  hands  nor  the  reception  of  the  Spirit.  The 
phrase  tcai  ^ttt^oct^s  trv WJJ«jmt>S  a.yu>o   almost  seems  inserted 
in  conventional  fashion  as  an  afterthought.    These  considera- 
tions have  led  some  to  reject  the  phrase  as  not  original  or 
as  contributed  by  the  author  to  his  source.      The  words,  how- 
ever, do  indicate  a  point  of  view  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  laying  on 
of  hands.    Also  this  experience  of  the  Spirit  was  not  coinci- 
dent with  nor  identified  with  Paul's  experience  of  the  Risen 
Lord.    Paul  would  have  recognized  the  distinction  here  only 
if  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  understood  as  an  occasion- 
al one. 

The  third  passage  of  this  group  is  19:6.    The  Ephesian 

group  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    "And  when 

1.  Cf.  Merx,  Die  Vier  Kanonische  Evangelien,  II, 2,ll? ;Hoyle, 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  St.  Paul,  p. 32. 
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Paul  had  laid  his  hands  on  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  on 


them."    This  is  the  only  occasion  in  Acts  where  the  laying 
on  of  hands  follows  baptism  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
appear  to  form  parts  of  one  rite.    Generally  they  are 
separated  from  each  other,  doubtless  due  to  the  character- 
istic difference  of  meaning.    Baptism  represented  more 
naturally  the  cleansing  from  sin  and  the  confession  of  faith; 
laying  on  of  hands    more  positively  suggested  the  mediation 
of  the  divine  power.     It  is  natural  that  they  should  have 
become  joined  together  as  opposite  sides  of  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  has  sacra- 
mental efficacy  here,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  magic.  The 
narrative  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  essential  element 
in  the  rite  here  is  the  faith  in  Jesus  which  Paul  has  just 
awakened.    And  that  on  such  occasions  men  did  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  made  psychologically  intelligible  by  Weinel: 

"Was  uns  hier  interessiert,  ist  die  Tatsache,  dass  durch  die 
Handauflegung  der  Geist  von  einem  Geist trager  auf  den  andern 
ubertragen  worden  ist.  Dass  dieser  Uebung  wirkliche  3rleb- 
nisse  entsprochen  haben,  wird  der  nicht  bezweiflen,  welcher 
aus  eigener  Erfahrung  den  Sinfluss  kennt,  den  allein  schon 
die  Gegenwart  eines  Marines  auf  ihn  ausuben  kann,  der  fur 
sein  religiflses  Leben  von  Bedeutung  gewesen  ist.  Welche 
Kraft  des  Glaubens  und  des  sittlichen  Entschlusses  kann  sich 
da  entziinden.'    Wie  viel  mehr  wird  dies  der  Fall  gewesen  sein, 
wenn  in  entscheidenden  Augenblicken  des  Lebens,  wie  sie  die 
Taufe  oder  die  Uebernahme  eines  Amtes  waren,  mit  einem  be- 
deutsamen  "fort  sich  eine  bedeutsame  Handlung  verband.  irei- 
lich  nur  ein  Geistestrager  konnte  den  Geist  ubertragen.  Und 
wer  ihn  empfangen  so lite,  musste  in  dera  Manne,  der  ihm  die 
Hande  auflegte,  den  Hauch  des  gottlichen  Geist es  fuhlen  und 
verehren."  3- 

1.  Die  uirkun^en  des  Geistes  u.  der  Geister,  p.  £17  f. 
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We  may  conclude,  then,  by  observing  that  while  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  one  means  of  imparting  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  or  of  imparting  spiritual  gifts,  there  is  always 
present  the  underlying  experience  of  faith  in  Jesus. 

(d)  What  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  a  study  of  the  experiences  described  as  a  "gift" 
or  a  "reception"?    What  was  given?    What  received?    To  answer 
this  question  will  carry  us  into  detailed  exegesis  of  the 
relevant  passages. 

(1)  2:38,-  "And  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent  ye,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  un- 
to the  remission  of  your  sins;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

What  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Peter  assures 
those  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  they  will 
receive?    7/hat  was  the  promise?    First  and  foremost,  the  Spirit 
is  the  Spirit  of  Messianic  promise.    The  words  are  more  ade- 
quately rendered,  'the  gift  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

"It  was  a  common  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom;  that  the  spiritual  gifts,  which  in  earlier 
days  were  enjoyed  only  by  favored  individuals  here  and  there, 
would  in  that  kingdom  be  bestowed  upon  all.    Peter  was  there- 
fore on  familiar  ground,  when  he  connected  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  with  the  advent  of  the  Messianig 
Age.    If  his  hearers  agreed  with  him  that  the  Pentecostal 
phenomena  indicated  the  Spirit's  presence,  they  could  not 
help  agreeing  with  him  in  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom." 

1.  kcGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  cf.  58-64. 
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The  beginnings  of  the  great  consummation  are  at  hand.  The 
"men  of  Israel"  are  urged  to  save  themselves  from  their 
crooked  generation  and  to  join  the  remnant  of  those  who  in 
the  Jesus-fellowship  have  already  begun  to  taste  the  joys 
of  the  Coming  Age.    The  Hew  Testament  writers  do  not,  of 
course,  identify  their  own  age  fully  with  the  Messianic  Age, 
nor  did  the  earliest  Christians  do  so.    The  apocalyptic  hope 
maintains  itself  throughout  the  Hew  Testament.    The  redeemed 
were  still  living  in  the  midst  of  the  unredeemed  in  an  un- 
redeemed world.    And  the  eschatological  hopes  had  therefore 
not  been  fully  fulfilled.    There  is  a  sense  in  the  Hew 
Testament  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  always  coming.    Along  side 
of  this  fact,  however,  it  appears  certain  that  Jesus  and  the 
apostolic  experience  of  him  influenced  in  a  profound  way 
their  hopes  for  the  future.    As  we  have  quoted  from  Bllohsel, 

"Das  Reich  ist  ihnen  nicht  wichtiger  gewesen  als  der  Konig. 
.  .Sie  haben  sich  nicht  an  die  Sache  gehalten,  die  die  Person 
vertreten  hatts,  scndern  genau  umgekehrt  an  der  Person  ge- 
hangen.n:±- 

The  ultimate  result  was  the  transformation  of  apocalyptic 
ideas  as  represented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  shifting 
of  the  center  of  gravity  in  religion  to  the  present  exper- 
ience of  God  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  As  Schlatter  has 
written,  the  early  church  did  not  simply  have  history  and 
eschatology.    It  had  present  experiences  of  the  grace  of  God.' 
1.  op.cit. ,207  f .  2.op.cit. , II, p. 507. 
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And  its  religious  outlook  was  determined  not  so  much  "by  the 
past  nor  by  the  future  as  by  these  present  experiences. 
There  is  an  inescapable  impression  in  the  book  of  Acts 
that  the  scenes  portrayed  were  not  dominated  by  apocalyptic 
hopes  to  the  extent  often  supposed.  It  appears  certain  that 
in  1:6-8  the  author  purposely  contrasts  the  limited  Jewish 
national  hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  the  conception  of 
Christianity  as  a  universal  religion.    The  Spirit  of  God 
within  the  church  presented  it  with  a  task  concerning  Jesus, 
And  therefore  that  the  Jewish-Christian  group  was  to  await 
for  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  Jewish  national  king- 
dom was  an  idea  to  be|set  aside.    The  conception  may  be  said 
to  have  been  outgrown,  or  perhaps  better,  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  larger  Christian  hope.    The  missionary  activ- 
ity of  the  early  church  presented  so  challenging  a  task, 
and  so  broad  an  outlook,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
book  Luke  wishes  to  set  aside  the  older  hope  as  having  re- 
tired from  the  center  of  interest,  as  having  been  post- 
poned or  perhaps  in  part  at  least  transformed.    The  new 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  are  already  tending  to  spirit- 
ualize  eschatology.    And  the  new  age  of  the  Spirit  has 
created  within  the  group  of  Christians  so  sacred  a  Messianic 
fellowship  that  in  some  sense  the  values  of  the  Kingdom-hope 

1.  "For  Lk  the  petition, 'Hay  thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us 
and  cleanse  us,'  would  be  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  'May 
thy  kingdom  come1".    Cadbury,  The  Making  of  Luke-Acts , 287  f. 
Might  it  not  also  have  been  for  Jesus? 
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are  already  realized.    This  foreshadowed  an  inevitable  trans- 
formation of  the  Kingdom-hope,  which  was  expressed  In  the 
early  church  in  terms  of"  postponed  fulfilment.    The  infre- 
quent use  of  the  phrase"Kingdom  of  God"^  in  Acts  seems  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  experiences  with  Jesus  and  the  Spirit 
have  come  to  the  center  of  interest.    If  the  age  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  apocalyptic  Kingdom-hope, 
it  is  at  least  its  partial  realization.      In  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Cadbury  observes  an  "attitude 
of  delayed  fulfilment"  towards  the  apocalyptic  hope,  in  con- 

1.  Uf.  1:3,  8:12,  14:22,  19:8,  28:23,31. 

2.  Gf.  Robert  iPrick,  Die  Geschichte  des  Reich -Gottes- 
Gedankens  in  der  alt en  Kirche  bis  zu  Origines  und  Augustin. 
Giessen,  1928,  p.  17-18.     "Der  Ausdruck ^tcrtKtla  tdoI^ou 
wird  in  den  ersten  Gemeinden  in  doppelter  Weise  angewandt: 
einmal,  so  besonders  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  als  zusammen- 
fassened  Bezeichnung  des  Sjangeliums  (Ac  8:12:txo  (^t^'cxr-my 
lia-Y^sXt^^xritf  TTufiTY^  fratn-K^ULS       u  <SH-o  o  tvgl.Ao  19:8,  20:25, 
28:^3,31,  vgl.  den  gleichen  Sprachgebrauch  bei  den  Synoptik- 
ern:  Mt  9:35,  13:19,  Lk  4:43,  8:1,  9:60),  in  der  Hauptsache 
aber  wird  'Reich  Gottes'  Ausdruck  der  Hoffnung  der  Gemeinde 
auf  das  neue  Leben  nach  der  Wiederkunft  des  Herrn.    Es  finddn 
sich  freilich  auch  in  den  paulinischen  Briefen  noch  Stellen, 
die  von  der  Gegenwart  des  Reichs  sprechen  -  beide  A&schau- 
ungen  haben  ihre  Einheit  in  dem  Blick  auf  ^hristus.  J*ur 
Jesus  war  Gottes  Reich  gegenwartig,  weil  er  sein  eigenes 
Leben  vSllig  unter  der  Herrschaft  Gottes  wusste  -  fur  die  , 
Gemeinde^  ist  Re^ch  Gottes,  da,  wo  Christus  herrscht  ((Vun.Aw.oi 
m>0  6Xou  sNco^-n^  K ^lctvd  0    )  .    Gegenwartig  ist  das  Reich, 
weil  christus  in  seiner  Cemeinde  herrscht,  und  das  Kommen 
des  Reichs  ist  an  die  Parusie  des  Herrn  gebunden.  Soweit 

die  Kirche  Gemeinde  der  Heiligen,  Wirkungsstatte  des  Geistes 
ist,  ist  in  ihr  die  (^ao^Kiia  too  Bso^  Wirklichkeit ; 
Sundenvergebung,  Gerechtigkeit ,  neues  Leben  ist  Besitz  der 
Gemeinde,  nicht  bloss  Hoffnung  aber  dass  durch  Jesus  Gottes 
Herrschaft  schon  in  diesem  Aeon  Gegenwart  geworden  ist,  ist 
ein  Geheimnis,  das  nur  der  Geist  erschliesst  -  die  of fen- 
bare  Gottesherrschaft  bricht  erst  mit  der  Auferstehung  der 
To ten  und  der  Parusie  an." 
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trast  to  Ltt-Ltk.    But  he  continues,  "He  (luke)  does  not 
carry  it  through  consistently  or  consciously."    This  of 
course  is  the  case  in  Acts  for  reasons  already  given.  In 
any  case,  the  Spirit  in  the  church  gave  a  task  and  there- 
fore meant  a  definite  postponement  of  the  Parousia.  This 
is  evidenced,  not  merely  by  Acts  1:6  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  earliest  Christians  is  described  only  to  show  how  it 
has  been  outgrown, -or  perhaps  more  accurately,  modified 
by  later  experiences,  chiefly  by  the  experience  of  the 

Spirit,-  but  also  by  the  lack  of  any  emphasis  on  the  im- 

o 

mediaoy  of  the  coming  Kingdom.    In  the  Spirit-experience 

1.  Cf.  uadbury,  op. c it. ,292-96. 

2.  Cf.  C. A. A. Scott,  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit, 213-18.  "The 
expectation  of  our  Lord's  return  appears.  .  .in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  some  of  the  Epistles,  yet  neither 
with  the  frequency  which  we  should  expect,  nor  with  the 
vividness  and  detail  which  we  find  in  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels. It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  little  notice  is  taken 
of  the  subject  in  the  Aots.    It  is  not  referred  to  in 
Peter's  first  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    Hone  of 
the  speeches  of  St. Paul  contain  any  references  to  it.  The 
topics  on  which  we  learn  that  Paul  dwelt  were  the  resur- 
rection, the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  subject  of  the  Lord's  return  would  appear  to  lie  very 
to  these;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  Paul  having  men- 
tioned it.    It  appears  in  the  first  chapter  1:11.  Other- 
wise, it  is  difficult  to  find  any  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Acts,  except  in  Peter's  second  address,  3:19-21.  .  For 
the  answer  to  the  question  how  did  the  church  surmount 
this  disillusion  of  its  hope,  is  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  its  preoccupation  with  the 
subject  has  been  seriously  exaggerated,  partly  in  the  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  in  one  part  of  the  church  at 
any  rate  the  return  of  Christ  soon  began  to  be  interpre- 
ted in  other  than  physical  terms.    And  the  reasons  for 
the  change  need  not  be  sought  in  the  necessity,  imposed 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  for  finding  another  interpretation. 
They  are  quite  sufficiently  provided  in  the  intensity 
with  which  the  presence  of  Christ  was  realized  within  the 
Fellowship,  which  would  relieve  the  demand  for  the  visible 
return;  and  further,  as  within  the  same  Fellowship  was  in- 
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contacts  were  being  made  with  Jesus  which  tfhile  they  did 
not  displace  the  Parousia  hope  (except  in  John)  yet  gave 
body  and  reality  and  fulness  to  the  Christian  life,  which 
seemed  to  mean  that  in  a  sense  Jesus  had  already  come. 

Consider,  then,  the  summary  of  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Mt  3:2),  of  Jesus  (Mt  4:17;  Lk  4:16-19;  of. 
4:15-16),  end  of  Peter,  Acts  2:38.    Peter  retains  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  unto  remission  of  sins,  of  John  and  Jesus, 
but  instead  of  the  phrase,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand," 
we  read  "Ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The 
immediate  interest  is  in  the  present.    Baptism  has  become 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  the  new  relation  to  Jesus 
which  the  believer  in  the  Risen  Lord  sustains  creates  in 
him  the  spiritual  powers  which  are  active  in  the  new  age 
and  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  time.  By 
means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then,  men  become  partakers  of  the 
Messianic  goods,  the  chief  of  whioh  is  fellowship  with  God 
and  Christ.    It  is  no  accident  that  the  description  of  the 

creasingly  recognized  the  reality  and  the  incomparable 
value  of  the  spiritual  benefit  already  conferred  by  Christ 
(righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost), both 
desire  and  hope  would  be  weaned  from  the  more  material  re- 
sults which  had  been  looked  for  as  bound  up  with  the  Return." 

Professor  Frame  would  essentially  agree  with  this  inter- 
pretation of  Acts.    He  regards  the  lack  of  any  emphasis  on 
the  immediacy  of  the  Return  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Acts,  especially  of  the  first  five  chap- 
ters. This  characteristic,  he  thinks,  is  primitive,  and  is 
not  evidence  of  a  second  century  attitude  (vs.  Loisy);  for 
very  probably  Jesus  did  not  speak  of  hi_s  Kingdom  nor  lock 
forward  to  an  immediate  return. 

Cf.  valso  Rawlinson,  ITT  Doctrine  of  Christ,  p. 32  f. 

Stromberg,  op.cit.,  58  f. 
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common  life  (2:42-7)  in  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  God,  etc.,  follows  the  description  of  the  great 
effusion.  It  is  the  earthly  counterpart  of  the  heavenly 
grace.    The  meaning  of  this  fellowship  is  well  explained 
by  Rackham,- 

"The  fellowship  is,  spiritually,  the  Fellow- 
ship of.  i.e.  a  real  vital  unity  with,  the  Son  of  God 
Jesus  Christ.     This  unity  is  effected  through  the  Spirit, 
so  it  "becomes  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
where  the  Son  and  Spirit  are,  there  is  the  Father,  so  it 
is  fellowship  with  the  Father.  Christians  then  are  fellow- 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature:  therefore  they  have  fellow- 
ship  with  one  another."  i 

In  the  passage  under  consideration  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  Peter  has  in  mind  by  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  chiefly,  if  at  all,  glossolaly.^  The  effusion  at 

1.  Rackham,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p. 35.  Cf.  also  Abelson, 
The  Immanence  of  God  in  Rabbinical  Literature, 131-2, n. 
"The  epistles  of  Paul  make  it  clear  that  the  first  follow- 
ers of  Christ  did  not  constitute  a  church  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  a  fellowship,-  v.42,koivu)yCo.  .     This  fellow- 
ship seems  to  have  had  both  a  material  and  a  mystical 
side.    The  former  meant  the  binding  together  of  men  for 
mutual  help,  strength,  and  consolidation  (1  Co  12:14-26), 
The  latter  seems  but  an  adaptation  of  the  Rabbinic  idea 

of  Israel  and  God  being  merged  in  one  fellowship.  Christ 
is  made  to  take  the  place  of  God.    Paul's  central  ide§. 
that  "he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit"  has 
certainly  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  piece  of  teaching 
for  which  his  Rabbinic  upbringing  was  responsible.  Those 
portions  of  the  descriptions  of  this  fellowship  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
referred  to  and  the  consciousness  of  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  Christ  (e.g.,  Mt  18:20,  Ac  2:2-4,  1  Co  10:16,17) 
seem  an  elaboration,  for  Christian  purposes,  of  the 
Rabbinical  mystical  idea  of  Fellowship." 

2.  Cf.  Feine,  Relig.  des  NT,  244-5:  "Man  darf  nicht  dabei 
stehen  bleiben  dass  nach  der  Schilderung  der  Apg.  die  be- 
geisterte  Predigt  und  das  Zungenreden  die  hervorstechendste 
Wirkung  des  Pf ingstgeist es,  gewesen  sei.  Das  heisse  Apg  Z 
unrichtig  auffassen.  Die  Pf ingstpredigt  des  Petrue  lauft 

of fensichtlich  auf  das  Ziel  hinaus,  die  Juden  zum  Glauben 
an  Jesus  als  den  von  Gott  bestimmten  u.  zum  Herrscher  ein- 
gesetzten  Messias  zu  ffihren.    Zu  diesem  Zwecke  verlangt 
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Pentecost  did  manifest  itself  in  glossolaly.    It  may  indeed 

have  been  the  speaking  with  tongues  which,  regarded  as  a 

supernatural  phenomenon,  brought  complete  conviction  to  the 

disciples  that  the  Spirit  had  come  in  power  .a  Glossolaly  is 

Petrus  2:38  zuerst  Busse  sodann  Taufe  auf  den  ITamen  Jesu 
Christi  zur  Vergebung  der  Sttnden.  Hier  tritt  der  ganze 
sittliche  Ernst  des  Bvangeliums  zutage.  Petrus  fordert  auf 
das  Ganze  gesehen,  nicht  mehr  und  nicht  weniger,  als  dass 
die  Juden  sich  von  ihrem  bisherigen  religitfs-sittlichen 
Wesen  abkehren  und  zu  Jesus  hinwenden,  urn  so  zu  werden  wie 
er  seine  Art  und  sein  '.Ye  sen  in  sich  aufzuhenmen,    Denn  das 
Sichtauf enlsssen  auf  seinen  Hamen  zur  Vergebung  der  Sttnden 
kann  nicht  anders  gedeutet  werden.  .  .iSs  liegt  hier  wie 
bei  Paulus  die  Anschauung  zugrunde,  dass  der  Geist  die 
Christusglaubigen  mit  Gott  und  Jesus  verbindet  und  diese 
verbindung  aufrecht  erhalt.  Das  geschieht  aber  nur,  wenn 
sie  Gottes  und  christi  Vifillen  auch  in  ihrem  Leben  die 
Herrschaft  einraumen.    1st  doch  auch  das  Leben  der  filtest- 
en  Christen  in  der  Apg.  als  ein  besonders  reines  geschild- 
ert  worden.  .  .Wie  aber  Gott  und  Christus  auf  die  Mens ch en 
hauptsachlich  in  ethisch-religittser  Weise  wirken  wollen, 
so  auch  der  heilige  Geist.11 
X.  Cf.  Case,  Evolution  of  Sarly  Christianity,  133-4:  "It  is 
conceivable  that  the  first  disciples  also  associated  the 
beginnings  of  their  pneumatic  life  with  those  ecstatic  ex- 
periences in  which  they  had  seen  the  Risen  Jesus,  There 
were  significant  Jewish  precedents  for  positing  an  activity 
of  the  Spirit  in  connection  with  vision  and  ecstasy.  The 
ecstatic  activity  of  King  Saul  was  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  same  cause  produced  a  sinilar 
phenomenon  in  the  ease  of  messengers  whom  Saul  sent  to  ar- 
rest David  {  1  Sam  10:10,  19:20  f).    But  the  most  striking 
Old  Testament  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel.  His 
prophetic  career  opened  with  a  wonderful  vision  of  the 
heavenly  glory  of  God.    When  he  fell  downward  upon  the 
ground  God  spoke  to  him  out  of  heaven  and  the  Spirit 
straightway  entered  into  him,  setting  him  upon  his  feet. 
Henceforth  his  whole  life  was  pervaded  by  demonstrations 
of  a  pneumatic  character.    The  Spirit  repeatedly  'entered 
into'  him  or  'fell  upon'  him,  commanding  him  to  speak  or 
transporting  him  from  place  to  place.    When  the  first 
Christians  saw  Jesus  in  his  resurrection  glory,  the  feel- 
ing of  assurance  and  elation  which  took  possession  of  them 
at  that  time  would  most  surely  have  been  interpreted  in 
terms  of  pneumatic  endowment,  if,  indeed,  the  Spirit  was 
not  credited  with  making  the  vision  possible.  This  for  a 
Jew  would  be  the  natural  way  to  explain  such  experiences." 
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regarded  as  the  typical  proof  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  hut 
it  is  not  the  Spirit.    We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Pentecostal  experience  was  fundamentally  a  Jesus-experience. 
And  the  Pentecostal  Spirit  could  be  none  other  than  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  °hrist  expressing  itself  in  prophecy,  in  witnessing 
to  Je3us,  in  the  development  of  the  Jesus-mission,  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  brethren  and  with  Christ.     Its  character  is  de- 
termined by  the  Jesus-experience. 

(2)  5:32,-  "And  we  are  witnesses  of  these  things;  and 
so  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
him."      Peter  has  just  declared  to  the  Jewish  council  the 
cricifixion,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  remission 
of  sins.     That  the  disciples  are  "witnesses  of  these  things" 
is  clear  (cf  1  Jn  1:1-3).    In  what  way  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 

witness  is  left  indefinite  in  the  narrative.    Wellhausen  re- 

± 

gards  it  as  hardly  discernible.      Perhaps,  he  says,  it  is  a 

witness  in  that  it  is  the  worker  of  the  visions  in  which  Paul 

and  others  saw  the  heavenly  Lord.    Or  it  may  be  supposed  with 
a. 

B.Weiss  that  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Exalted  Lord  (2:33)  makes  the 
Spirit  a  witness  to  the  exaltation.     Some  think  the  Spirit  is 
the  power  working  in  the  apostles,    or  in  the  church.  For 
Holtzmann    the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from 

1.  Kritische  Analyse  der  Apg. ,  10-11. 

2.  Apg.,  ad  hoc.  4.  Rackham,  Knopf. 

3.  Blunt,  Zahn,  Jacquier.  5.  H.J.H.,  Apg.,  ad  hoc. 
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the  apostolic  witness  "because  the  Spirit  testifies  in  prophecy 
and  glossolaly.    Actually  in  all  of  these  ways  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  testify  to  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of 
Jesus.    The  Spirit  is  therefore  the  Messianic  Spirit.    That  is, 
it  makes  Jesus  known  to  men  as  Messiah.    It  represents  him. 
God  has  given  this  Spirit  to  all  who  obey  him,  i.e.  who  be- 
lieve on  Jesus.    It  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

(3)  8:4-24.      Philip  went  to  Samaria  and  preached  the 
Christ.    The  multitudes  gave  heed  to  him  when  they  heard  and 
saw  the  signs  which  he  did,  and  many  were  baptized  including 
Simon  Magus.    When  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  "heard  that 
Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God  they  sent  unto  them 
Peter  and  John,  who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  them, 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  as  yet  it  was 
fallen  upon  none  of  them:  only  thgr had  been  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Then  they  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.    How  when  Simon  saw  that 
through  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  given,  he  offered  them  money,  saying,  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  my  hands,  he  may  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

In  considering  this  difficult  narrative  we  shall  here 
limit  ourselves  to  the  question,  tfeiat  is  the  nature  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  as  here  understood?    '.I/hat  did  the 
Samaritans  baptized  by  Philip  lack  which  the  apostles  could 
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supply  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands?    And  how  did  Simon 


see  that  through  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the 

Holy  Spirit  was  given?    What  did  he  wish  to  buy? 

The  most  inclusive  interpretation  of  the  passage  is 

that  of  Jacquier,  Les  Actes  des  Apotres,  Paris,  1926, ad  hoc. 

"11  semble  bien  que  Luc,  par  la  reception  de  l'Espr it- 
Saint,  entendait  tout  d'abord  la  reception  des  dons  ex- 
tatique,  le  parler  en  langues, ^  la  prophe*tie%7TVu)/>»4, 
parartt  §tre  le  terme  qui  sert  a  designer  spe'cialement 
le  don  des  langues,  1  Thess.  5:19;  1  cor.  14:1  s.,14s., 
37.    Mais  surtout  remarquons  que  ^Simon,  vs.  18,vit  que 
les  Samaritains  avaient  recu  le  Saint -Esprit,  par  1' im- 
position des  mains  des  ai-Stres,  ce  qui  suppose  un  effet 
exterieur,  une  manifestation  visible  de/  1 'Espr it-Saint. 
Mais  pourquoi  Luc  n'a-t-il  pas  spe'cifie'  cet  effet  de 
l'effusion  du  Saint-Esprit ,  sinon  parce  qu'il  n'a  pas 
e'te  le  seul  effet  de  celle-ci?. .  .Mais  de  ce^  que  la  presence 
de  l'Esprit-Saint  fut  d' ordinaire  manifest  e'e  chez  les  pre- 
miers fi deles  par  des  phenomenes  exterieur s  et  du  fait  que 
ce  fut  ainsi  que  dans  la  circonstance  pre'sente  se  traduisit 
1* effusion  de  1 'Esprit -Saint  sur  les  Samaritains,  il  ne 
s'ensuit  pas  que,  meme  dansv  cette  circonstance,  le  don  de 
l'Esprit-Saint,  fut  reduit  a  ces  signes  visibles,  qui 
n'etaient  que  la  preuve  visible  de  la  presence  de  I'Ssprit- 
Saint  dans  le  coeur  des  fideles...Il  n'est  done  pas  ques- 
tion ici  seulement  des  dons  exte'rieurs  de  l'Esprit-Saint, 
de  la  prophetie  ou  du  parler  en  langues,  mais  du  don  de 
l1 Esprit  qui  transforme  le  coeur  du  fj^dele  et  permet  d'in- 
corporer  celui-ci  "a  la  fraternite  chretienne;  ce  n'est  pas 
un  don  transitoire,  mais  un  effet  permanent  qui  est  relate' 
ici."        (p. 259). 


In  analysing  Jacquier's  conclusions  we  find  that  to  him  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  here  has  a  three-fold  meaning.    (1)  There 
is  the  presence  of  ecstatic  gifts,  i.e.  glossolaly  or  pro- 
phecy.    (2)  These  visible  gifts  are  only  the  more  striking 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  which  is  conceived  as  a  permanent 
possession  and  as  a  transforming  ethical  power.     (3)  The  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  that  by  which  believers  are  incorporated  in- 
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to  the  Christian  fellowship. 


It  may  he  said  that  scholars  have  generally  fixed  upon 
one  or  more  of  these  interpretations  as  signifying  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  our  passage.    Like  Jacquier,  Belser  {Die 
Apostelgeschichte,  Wien,  1905,  ad  hoc)  notes  the  presence 
here  of  glossolaly,  hut  regards  the  essential  work  of  the 
Spirit  here  as  elsewhere  as  the  strengthening  of  faith  and 
love,  and  its  purpose  as  to  make  the  Christians  unconquer- 
able warriors  in  the  militia  Christi.      Loisy  (Les  Aotes  des 
Apotres,  Paris,  1920)  also,  though  for  different  reasons,  in- 
terestingly takes  the  wider  view: 

"C'est  prendre  avec  trop  de 
simplicite'  les  dires  du  redacteur  que  de  supposer  les 
apotres  venus  a  Samarie  pour  se  rendre  compte  de  ce  qui 
est  arrive,  puis  s^percevant  que  les  nouveaux  convertis 
n'ont  pas  encore  eprouve"  le  miracle  de  la  glossolalie 
( tfendt ,157 ) ,  et  leur  imposant  les  mains  afin  qu'eux  aussi 
aient  leur  petite  pentec'ote.    Le  dessein  du  redacteur  est 
par  trop  evident:  les  apStres  sont  envoye's  comme  chefs  de 
l1  evangelisation  pour  reconna'itre  et  constituer  officielle- 
ment,  si  l'on  peut  dire,  la  communite'  nouvelle,  en  lui 
dormant  ce  qu*eux  seuls  peuvent  donnent,  la  communication 
de  1* Esprit  avec  tous  ses  dons.    Car  il  n'est  pas  question 
seulement  de  glossolalie,  et  si  le  re'dacteur  avait  eu  en 
vue  ce  miracle  special,  il  n^aurait  pas  manque7  de  dire  que 
les  baptises  de  Samarie  apres  avoir  recu.  l1 imposition  des 
mains,  s'e'taient  mis  a  parler  en  langues.    Le  don  de 
1* Bgprit  acheve  l1 incorporation  des  fideles  a  la  ccmmunaute 
apostolique,  et  il  n'est  pas  eompris  ici  comme  une  manifest- 
ation extraordinaire  et  transitoire  de  vertu  divine  (opinion 
de  Wencit,  loc.cit. ) . . .  II  serait  indiscret  de  demander  comment 
Simon  a  vu  passer  1* Esprit.    On  peut  supposer  tout  ce  qu'on 
voudra,  une  manifestation  de  glossolalie  (Wendt  ,loc.cit.), 
de  prophetie,  ou  quelque  autre  du  meme  ^enre,  plus  on  pre'- 
cisera,  plus  on  s'eloignera  de  la  pensee  de  l'auteur,  qui 
n'a  eu  en  vue  aucun  charisme  particulier,  mais  le  don  de 
l'Esprit  avec  la  faculte'  de  le  transmettre,  le  don  de  I'Es- 
prit  en  sa  plenitude,  tel  qu'il  existe  dans  les  apfores, 
dan  les  communautes,  dans  le  personnel  dirigeant  de  ces 
communautes."      (pp,369  f . ) . 

Further  arguments  for  the  more  inclusive  interpretation 
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of  the  passage  are  offered  by  Althaus  (Die  Heilsbedeutung 
der  Taufe,  Gutersloh,  1897),  Behm  (Die  Handauflegung  im 
Urchristentum,  Naumburg  a.S. ,1911) ,  and  Stromberg  (Studien 
zur  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Taufe,  Berlin,  1913).  Accord- 
ing to  Althaus  (cf.  38-43),  in  our  passage  are  combined 
both  the  conception  of  Spirit  as  giver  of  charismata  and 
the  creator  of  new  life; 

M  Jene s  ttv'm)^ a  ,  welches  zufolge  der 
Handauflegung  uber  sie  kam,  ist  an  unserer  Stelle  ebenso 
wie  in  Apg.  \9  aufs  unzweideutigste  als  eine  ausserlich 
fassbare  0?ciri^uj  o-vb      (l  Co  12:7),  eine  besondere  Ausser- 
ung  und  wunderbare  Bethatigung  ^es  Gottesgei^stes  oharakter 
isiert.  Daraujweist  sowohl  das  s*rrt f\~  ^  it t*-o  voo's  als  auch  be- 
besonders  das  ISoov  (v. 18)... Das  aber  die  Apostelgeschicht 
nur  diesesTprtD^a.  kenne  als  Princip  der  ubernaturlichen 
Gnadengaben,  welchen  Gott  seine  Diener  zu  dem  ihnen  be- 
fohlenen  Werke  ausrufte,  ist  eine  Annahme,  fur  welche  uns 
der^Beweis  nicht  erbracht  zu  sein  scheint. . . Vielmehr  wenn 
Trvuiv^OL  o^fLov    sich  durch  wunderbare  Wirkungen  nach  aussen 
manixestiert,  so  liegt  darin  eingfcschlossen  und  vorausge- 
setzt,  dass  dasselbe  zuvtfrderst  als  Geist  des  Heilsstandes 
in  das  Personleben  derer  eingegangen  sei,  welche  es  zu 
Tragern  und  Werkzeugen  seiner  sonderlichen  j^^u^u/xto-  aus- 
gerustet  hat. 11     (p.  38-9).  ^  ' 

Likewise  Behm  (cf.  19-36),  who  regards  the  Holy  Spirit 

as 

"das  treibende  und  das  tragende  Moment  in  dem  ganzen  Leben 
der  Urgemeinde,"     (p. 21) 

thinks  that  by  the  Spirit  here 

nnur  das  inner  Lebensprinzip 
verstanden  werden  kann,  das  den  Christen  zum  Christen 
macht,  und  das  sich  je  nach  der  Indivi dual i tat  verschied- 
en  nach  aussen  auswirkt."     (p. 27). 

Finally  Stromberg  (p.  140-159)  tells  us: 

"Ver stent  man 

unter  dem  durch  die  Apostel  mitgeteilten  heiligen  Geist 
einseitig  die  charismatische  Begabung  des  Zungenredens, 
wunderbaren  Gebets,  u.s.w.  ,so  setzt  man  sich  in  Wider - 
spruch  zu  der  Auffassung  von  heiligen  Geist  in  der  apos- 
tolischen  Zeit...Es  kann  sich  an  unserer  Stelle  nur  urn 
die  Hitteilung  des  heiligen  Geist es  handeln,  wie  auch 
sonst  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  im  Zusammenhang  mit  der 
Taufe  stattfindet.cf .19:6,9,17  f;  10:44f :2:38."  (p. 154-5). 
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We  have  brought  under  survey  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  which  interprets  our  passage  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  may  be  called  a  unified  or  syno^ptic  view  of  the  Spirit 
and  its  activities.    That  is,  the  passage  is  interpreted  de- 
ductively; its  meaning  is  deduced  from  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  apostolic  or  Lukan  conception  of  the  Spirit.    It  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  judge  when  a  specific  passage  should 
be  interpreted  by  reference  to  the  total  view,  and  when  the 
passage  should  be  interpreted  as  independent  datum.    Hor  is 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  any  single  instance  Luke  is 
expressing  his  own  full  thought  about  the  Spirit.  Neverthe- 
less, there  seem  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
interpretations  given  above  as  unsatisfactory.    They  repre- 
sent not  so  much  attempts  to  explain  the  passage  at  hand  as 
efforts  to  harmonize  it  with  conceptions  of  the  Spirit  found 
elsewhere.     The  difficulty  which  this  involves  is  betrayed 
by  the  resort  to  a  theory  of  the  corruption  of  the  text  (so 
Behm,  Strcmberg).    In  part  they  are  platitudinous,  express- 
ing what  may  be  true  in  general,  but  has  no  reference  to  the 
present  text.    And  finally,  they  are  not  derived  from  the 
narrative  itself  and  fail  to  explain  it;  they  set  out  not 
from  the  narrative  but  from  the  editor's  probable  interpre- 
tation of  it. 

A  second  line  of  interpretation  follows  the  method  of 
source  criticism. 1  It  is  assumed  that  originally  there  were 
1.  uf.  Harnack,  Behm,  Stromberg,  Baer,  Peine,  uiemen,  etc. 
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two  different  accounts:  the  Philip  stories  (8:4-13  and 
26:40),  and  the  Peter  and  John  story  (8:14-25)  which  was  a 
later  narrative.    These  were  joined  together  either  by  Luke1* 

or  some  one  before  him.     Stromberg  finds  here  two  narra- 
tives from  different  times  setting  forth  different  phases 
of  the  development  of  the  Tauf-praxis.  which  were  worked 
over  by  Luke  on  the  basis  of  baptism  as  known  in  his  time. 
Originally  then,  vs.  14  ff.  treated  of  a  "Geistesmitteilung" 
by  Peter  which  was  not  joined  with  a  preceding  water- 
baptism  but  was  mediated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  only. 
Verse  16  then  falls  under  suspicion;  it  is  rejected  by  Jungst.' 
Behm  observes  that  in  the  first  account  there  is  nothing  said 
about  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  Spirit ;  in  the 
second,  however,  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  them.  And 
hence  the  opinion  arose  that  the  apostles  first  imparted  the 
Spirit  to  the  came  people  whom  Philip  had  baptized.    But  in 
reality  the  mission  of  Peter  and  John  was  to  others  than 
those  of  Philip,  and  probably  long  after  his  activity  there. 
Attempts  to  interpret  the  passage  by  means  of  source- 
criticism  naturally  result  in  the  conclusion  of  Behm  that 
the  present  narrative  is  the  result  of  a  literary  process  in 
which  different  traditions  are  mingled  in  confusion  and  hence 
the  true  historic  situation  cannot  be  recovered.    In  the  words 

1.  So  Behm,  Stromberg. 

2.  Die  Quellen,  1895,  97  ff.  So  B.Wss,  A.Seeberg,  Katechismus, 
218,  n.2,  Wellh. 
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of  Eugene  de  Jaye.  ^  ^  laissent 

ainsi  1' impression  qu'ils  touchent  par  le  fond  a  I'histoire 
re'elle-  ce'ne  sont  pas  de  pures  fictions  ne  de  simples 
legendes.  lis  contiennent  des  parcelles  de  verite  histonque, 
mais  1* instrument  nous  manque  pour  les  en  ertraire  avec 
sureteV  1 

This,  of  course,  is  to  abandon  hope.    And  it  may  he  that 
hope  will  have  to  he  abandoned.  And  yet  we  must  reconsider 
the  narrative  as  it  stands  and  try  to  discover  what  it  has 
to  say. 

Talcing  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  we  may  interpret 
it  from  two  points  of  view,     (l)  As  has  previously  been  sug- 
gested, we  may  suppose  that  Philip's  ministry  really  was  a 
Spirit -ministry  even  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact. 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  interpret  the  Simon  incident 
in  some  such  fashion  as  Zahn  does: 

"Dass  die  durch  Phil, 
vollzogene  Taufe  nicht  ohne  Mitteilung  des  christlichen 
Gemeinde  eigentumlichen  Geistes  geblieben  ist,  und  dass 
somit  \a|jiAd.rtiv  ""nrvUJjx^   cLvjlov  n  ,  v. 15,17  und  das  v. 16 
vom  hi  Geist  ausgesagte  oofiiTyvo  3  v.  ...tmimrno  vcoS  nur 
ein  abgeldirzter  Ausdruck  fur  eine  moraentane  und  in 
Ausserungen  charismatischer  Begabung  sich  darstellende 
inner e  Erregung  durch  den  schon  fruher  empfangenen  hi 
Geist  ist  (cf.  Ac  4:8,31,38;  13:9)  bestatigt  auch  der 
Satz  mit  welchem'Lo  die  Schilderung  der  schon  vor  der  An- 
kunft  der  Apostel  erzielten  Stimmung  und  inneren  Verfass- 
ung  der  Bewohner  von  Sichem  abschliesst  (v,8).  Denn  die 
jubelnde  ITreude  der  Getauften  Samariter  ist  nach  der 
Redeweise  der  AG  (2:46  f ;  8:39;  13:48,52)  ein  AusdruoK 
des  Hochgefuhls  derer,  die  sich  im  Vollbesitz  der  in  der 
Gemeinde  Jesu  vorhandenen  Heilsguter  wissen,  was  nicht 
ohne  vollen  Anteil  an  dem  dieser  Gemeinde  eigentumlich- 
en Geist  moglich  ist  (cf,  Rm  14:17)." 

If  this  interpretation  should  be  accepted,  the  descent  of 

1,  Stude  sur  les  origines  des  eglises  de  l'age  apostolique, 

2.  Apg. ,  ad  hoc.  82  f . 
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the  Spirit  which  Simon  saw  would  be  regarded  simply  as  an 
occasional  gift,  with  special  reference  to  some  form  of 
ecstasy,  and  without  reference  to  the  larger  significance 
of  the  Spirit  in  primitive  life.    Zahn  regards  the  gift  as 
having  meaning  here  primarily  for  the  apostles  rather  than 
for  the  Samaritans,    The  apostles  now  were  oonfirmed  in 
their  judgments  that  the  Samaritan  converts  should  enter 
into  relationship  with  the  mother-church.    But  without 
acoepting  Zahn's  last  suggestion,  it  would  he  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  gift  mediated  by  the  apostles  was  simply 
an  occasional  one. 

We  must  face  the  fact  again,  however,  that  this  does 
not  seem  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrative. 
As  it  stands  the  narrative  assumes  that  the  Samaritans  had 
not  yet  received  the  Spirit.    They  had  only  been  baptized. 
What  was  it,  then,  that  the  Samaritans  lacked?    What  did 
they  receive?    And  what  did  Simon  see?    We  seem  shut  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  reference  of  the  Spirit  here  has  to 
do  with  some  form  of  ecstasy.    Something  visible  or  per- 
ceptible happened  which  could  be  construed  in  causal  con- 
nection with  the  imposition  of  hands  and  as  an  effect  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    The  most  common  supposition  is  glossolaly, 
or  some  form  of  prophecy.  ^  Wellhausen  prefers  to  suppose 

IT    Menzies,  Wendt,  Zahn,  H.J.H. 
2.    Wendt,  Gunkel. 
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that  it  was  the  gift  of  healing  that  Simon  desired,  as  this 
gift  would  "bring  much  money.    Or  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Simon  thinks  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  the  power  of  magic 
in  general,  including  all  the  above  named  ideas  together  with 
miracle-power  in  general.    And  this  magic  conception  of  Simon's 
is  vehemently  rejected  by  the  apostles.     In  any  case,  is  the 
conception  of  the  Spirit  in  the  narrative  covered  by  ecstasy? 
It  is  doubtful  if  such  is  the  case.    Ecstasy  was  rather  re- 
garded as  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  which  manifests  itself  only  to  those  whose  hearts 
are  ri^it  with  God.     The  Holy  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  His  entrance  into  human  lives  always  meant  more  than  the 
visible  manifestations,  although,  in  the  narrative  at  hand  it 
is  the  manifestation  which  dominates  the  interest  of  the 
story. 

(4)  10:44-48;  11:15-18;  15:8-9.      Peter  has  been  preach- 
ing to  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  and  while  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing "the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  all  them  that  heard  the  word!" 
The  Jewish-Christians  with  Peter  were  amazed  "because  that  on 
the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
This    was  made  evident  by  their  speaking  with  tongues  and 
Peter  caused  baptism  to  follow.    When  Peter  goes  to  Jerusalem 
he  defends  his  action  at  Caesarea  by  saying,  "And  as  I  began 
to  speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  them,  even  as  on  us  at  the 
beginning,"    He  recalls  the  word  of  the  Lord,  contrasting 
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John's  baptism  with  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  asserts  that 
God  gave  the  Gentiles  "the  like  gift  as  he  did  also  unto  us, 
when  we  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    Those  of  the  cir- 
cumcision then  "glorified  God,  saying,  Then  to  the  Gentiles 
also  hath  God  granted  repentance  unto  lite."    Later  at  the 
Jerusalem  council  Peter  again  argues  in  behalf  of  the  Gentiles 
by  reiterating  the  Cornelius  incident,  "God. ..bare  them  wit- 
ness, giving  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  as  he  did  unto  us;  and 
he  made  no  distinction  between  us  and  them,  cleansing  their 
hearts  by  faith." 

It  is  frequently  noted  that  the  narrative  presents  a 
conscious  comparison  with  Pentecost.  It  is  the  only  occasion 
except  Pentecost  where  an  immediate  impartation  of  the  Spirit 
occurs.    There  is  the  use  of  ucj(tLLv    and  emphasis  on  Tny  ttfyiv 
&w^1xlv  ,  and  on  tcoJcTtus  or  uocttti^  \cai    t||a*us   •    There  is 
also  a  repetition  of  the  contrast  between  water -baptism  and 
spirit-baptism  which  in  1:5  anticipates  Pentecost.    Our  narra- 
tive really  describes  a  Gentile  Pentecost.    As  at  the  first 
Pentecost  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  was  most  strikingly 
manifested  by  the  speaking  with  tongues,  so  here  it  is 
glossolaly  which  reveals  the  Spirit's  presence.  Glossolaly 
appears  as  the  supernatural  and  visible  evidence  of  the 
Spirit's  presence.    Again  as  at  Pentecost,  so  here,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  Peter  or  the  narrative  con- 
ceived of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  consisting  mainly  in 
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glossolaly.    The  text  itself  says  otherwise.    The  emphasis 
on  giving  and  receiving  indicates  something  more  permanent 
than  the  ecstatic  speech  which  revealed  the  Spirits 
presence,    Peter's  quotation,  11:16,  contrasting  water- 
baptism  with  Spirit -baptism,  certainly  interprets  Spirit- 
baptism  as  meaning  more  than  glossolaly.    And  11:18  sug- 
gests that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  almost  synonymous 
with  "repentance  unto  life,"    Again  in  15:8-9  "giving  them 
the  Holy  Spirit"  is  almost  paraphrased  by  "cleansing  their 
hearts  by  faith."    The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  here  seems 
almost  identical  with  salvation.    To  receive  the  Spirit  is 
to  have  God  and  Christ.    The  national  hope  of  the  Kingdom 
here  too  seems  to  retire  before  the  new  life  with  God  which 
the  Spirit  creates  in  those  who  believe  in  Jesus.  The  Spirit- 
experience  really  includes  all  that  is  meant  by  the  Christ- 
ian experience  of  God  in  Christ. 

(5)    19:1-7.    Eaul  in  Ephesus  finds  certain  disciples 
evidently,  he  supposes,  of  Jesus,  and  questions  them,  "Did 
ye  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  when  ye  believed?, meaning  when 
they  believed  on  Christ.    According  to  their  reply  they 
are  not  aware  that  the  Spirit  had  been  &iven,  i.e.,  they 
have  not  heard  of  any  universal  outpouring.    On  learning 
that  they  had  been  baptized  into  John's  baptism,  Paul  in- 
structs them  and  they  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.    After  laying  on  of  hands  they  speak  with  tongues  and 
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prophesy. 1 

It  is  indeed  a  perplexing  question  whether  these  "dis- 
ciples" were  a  sort  of  "half -christian" group,  or  followers 
of  the  Baptist.    Paul's  question  appears  to  assume  that  they 
are  Christians.    And  yet  their  response  suggests  that  they 
are  followers  of  John.    It  is  of  course  possible  to  suppose 
that  Paul  in  thinking  of  them  as  Christians  was  mistaken,  as 
he  soon  found  out,  and  that  they  really  were  followers  of 
John.    But  if  such  was  the  case  it  is  again  not  easy  to  see 
how  Paul  could  have  made  such  an  error.    Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  were  a  kind  of  "half -christian"  group  who 
had  been  followers  of  the  Baptist  and  baptized  by  him,  and 
then  had  had  certain  relations  either  with  Jesus  or  with 
some  Jesus -movement  which  lay  outside  the  main  stream  of 
Christianity  which  is  described  in  Acts.    Hence  they  had  not 

heard  that  the  Spirit  had  been  given.    According  to  this  in- 
terpretation, it  is  supposed  that  Paul  observed  certain  short- 
comings in  their  Christian  lives. 

"Paul's  question  is  prompted 
by  his  perception  of  a  certain  lifelessness  in  them  as 

l.Cf .commentaries:  Bartlet,  Wendt,  Knopf,  Knowling,  Rackham, 
Zahn,  Loisy,  Hoennicke,  Blunt,  Jacquier,  H. J.Holtzmann, etc . 
Also  Bacon,  Apostolic  Message,  169;  Bttchsel,  op.cit.,141  f, 
n.6;  Behm,  op.cit.;  Ramsay,  St.  Paul, 270;  Scott, First  Age 
of  Christianity, 138;  Seeberg.Katechismus, 218;  Dibelius, 
Johannes  der  Tauf er, 87-98;Baer, op.cit. ;Stromberg, op.cit. , 
140-59;  Wellh,Kritische  Analyse,  39;  Monnier,  La  Notion  de 
l'Apostolat,  170  f . ;  Baldensperger ,Der  Prolog  d.vierten  Bv. , 
93-99 ;Michaelis, Die  sogen.  Johannes  jilnger  in  Bphesus  (Neue 
Zirchliche  Zeitschrif t,xxxviii , 1927, 717-36. ) . 
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Qhristians.     They  lacked  that  peculiar  enthusiasm,  which 

in  the  apostolic  age  was  called  '•Holy  Spirit1  and  was  traced 

directly  to  the  Spirit  of  God."1 

Blunt  also  supposes  their  discipleship  was  lacking  in  fervor, 
and  that  no  manifestation  of  spiritual  gifts  had  appeared  in 
them.1  Rackham  writes  at  length, "The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  a  double  manifestation  in  the  life  of  the  Christian. 
His  fruits  -  of  love, joy,  peace,  etc,-  are  seen  in  the  char- 
acter; and  he  is  the  source  of  spiritual  gifts,  especially 
that  of  spiritual  understanding.    Now  in  some  of  these  gifts 
or  fruits  these  twelve  disciples  must  have  been  deficient. 
Possibly  after  the  example  of  the  Baptist  they  were  living 
the  life  of  rigid  ascetics,  severe  and  gloomy,  without 
Christian  joy:  or  again  they  may  have  failed  to  understand 
S.  Paul's  spiritual  teaching."^ 

These  interpretations  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  Apollos 
was  fervent  in  Spirit  and  yet  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
The  question  may,  however,  be  simply  a  test  question.  Did 
they  really  have  the  Jesus -experience?    It  would  not  be  an 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  suppose  the 
question  means,  "Did  you  speak  with  tongues  and  prophesy  when 
you  "believed?",  although  tongues  and  prophecy  were  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  Spirit's  presence.    It  would  be  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Paul  estimated  glossolaly  so  highly.  Glossolaly 

1.  Bartlet,  Acts, 313. 

2.  The  Acts,  223. 

3.  The  Acts,  345-6. 
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is  the  evidence  for  the  presence  of  the  Spirit;  "but  it  is 
not  itself  the  Spirit.    Paul's  chief  interest,  when  he 
learns  that  these  Ephesians  have  gotten  no  farther  than  John, 
is  to  bring  them  to  faith  in  Jesus.     Verse  6  cannot  be  taken 
to  mean  that  Paul's  chief  interest  is  in  the  Spirit  as  pro- 
ducing glossolaly.  '  w 

"Damit  ist  das,  was  ttyvJ^aa  oovcoy  meint, 
viel  zu  eng  umschrieben.    Allerdings  erscheinen  dem  altesten 
volkstumlichen  christlichen  Bewusstsein.   .die  augenf&lligen 
Erscheinungen  als  sonderiich  geistgewirkt.    Aber  in  diesen 
aussergewChnlichen  Wirkungen  die  nur  zeitweilig  und  in  be- 
sonderen  Fftllen  sich  zeigen,  erschttpft  sich  das  Pneuma  nicht" 
(Behm,  ibid., 21;  cf  also  Hoennicke,  ad  hoc). 

It  could  not  be  imagined  that  either  to  Paul  or  Luke  the 
chief  difference  between  these  disciples  before  and  after 
baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  their  ability  to 
use  ecstatic  speech.    Rather  a  new  power  had  entered  their 
lives  because  they  have  entered  into  a  new  relationship  to 
Jesus.     The  Holy  Spirit  which  the  disciples  here  receive  is 
the  Spirit  "wie  ihn  der  Christ  als  Christ  hat,'1  and  "dessen 
Auswirkung  sich  bei  bestimmter  Individuality  in  dem  Yer- 
mogen  der  Glossolalie  aussert. " 1  Here  also  the  Spirit- 
experience  includes  the  Jesus -experience. 

(e)  We  may  ask  finally,  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  experience  of  God  and  of  Christ? 
Are  God  and  Christ  "given"? 

It  may  be  observed  that  nowhere  in  Acts  nor  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  are  God  or  Christmas  such  spoken  of  as 

1.  A.Seeberg,  Der  Katechismus,  219  A. 2.  '  " 

2.  Cf.  Gal  1:4,20;  2  Co  9:15;  Eph  5:2,25  etc. 
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gifts  to  men.    Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  having  given  himself 
for  men,    but  he  never  writes  of  Shrist  as  having  given  him- 
self to  men.     This  is  indeed  what  we  should  expect  in  Jewish 
religious  literature.    As  has  recently  been  said,  "Christianity. 
.  .  is  primarily  a  worship  of  a  transcendent  God,  of  One  to 
whom  Jesus  Himself  looked  up,  saying,   'I  thank  Thee,  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.' "      Primitive  Christianity  remains 
true  to  its  Jewish  background  at  this  point.     That  this  new 
and  indescribably  rich  experience  of  religion  should  have 
been  expressed  in  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  is  quite  intelligi- 
ble frcm  the  Jewish  background.    Here  were  men  who  felt  that 
they  were  in  living  contact  with  the  living  God,  mediated  by 
an  unprecedented  revelation  in  Jesus.    And  they  lived  in  a 
thought-world  in  which  the  conception  of  the  immanence  of  God 
was  expressed  not  in  immanent -terminology  but  in  Spirit- 
terminology,    That  God  was  accessible  to  men,  there  had  never 
been  any  doubt;  yet  it  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  time  to 
have  described  the  new  influx  of  life  to  the  indwelling  of 
God  as  such  within  their  lives.     It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
the  terminology  which  could  speak  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ 
had  not  yet  developed  in  Acts,  although  the  experience  is 
there.    Both  experiences  were  expressed  in  Spirit-terminology. 
For  they  were  essentially  one  experience. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  conception  of 
1.  Jerusalem  Meeting,  I.i.i.c.,  v.l,  2ev.  Uichol  Macnicol,27. 
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the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  gift  stands  over  against  the  Christian 
conceptions  of  God  and  Christ  as  transcendent.    As  has  been 
frequently  emphasized,  the  Spirit  is  God's  Spirit;  and  the 
intimate  relation  sustained  by  the  Exalted  Lord  to  God  makes 
it  inevitable  that  the  Spirit  should  also  be  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.    The  function  of  the  Spirit  throughout  Jewish- 
Christian  history  has  been  to  represent  the  active  presence 
of  God.    When  God  gave  his  Spirit  what  He  really  gave  was 
Himself.    And  in  the  Christian  experience  the  Spirit  became 
the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    He  came  not 
in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  in  the  name  of 
our  God. 

V/e  may  now  gather  together  the  results  of  the  previous 
investigations.    We  had  previously  noted  that  the  experiences 
of  the  Risen  and  Exalted  Lord  had  meant  for  the  primitive 
Christians,  not  merely  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  with 
them,  but  had  also  meant  a  modification  of  their  experience 
of  God.  Jesus  was  now  seen  to  have  a  relation  to  God  which 
was  unique  and  which  was  to  result  in  a  profound  modifica- 
tion of  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  of  their 
experience  of  God.    Henceforth  their  God-experience  includes 
their  Jesus-experience,  and  both  were  mediated  by  their  Spirit- 
experience.  And  therefore  their  Spirit -experience  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  their  God-in-Christ-experience. 

These  conclusions  are  further  corroborated  by  our  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  important  group  of  data  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  regarded  as  a  gift.    We  have  noted  the  very- 
important  facts  that  :(1)  the  Spirit  is  given  to  those  who 
enter  into  religions  relationship  with  Jesus  the  Lord.  That 
is  to  say,  the  God-experience  is  interpreted  in  terms  of 
Jesus  and  mediated  through  the  Spirit.     God  -  Christ  -  the 
Spirit  are  three  inseparably  interrelated  figures.  They 
were  together  the  object  and  the  subject,  the  source  and  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  experience.     (2)  In  spite  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  connected  with  the  ecstatic  ef f ects o f 
spiritual  experience  in  their  relation  to  baptism  and  laying 
on  of  hands,  we  have  seen  that  the  Spirit  in  Acts  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  faith-relationship  with  Jesus  and 
that  the  inception  of  the  Jesus-experience  and  the  Spirit- 
experience  coincide.    Prom  this  angle  also,  we  observe  how 
closely  the  Jesus-experience  and  the  Spirit-experience  were 
related.     (3)  In  seeking  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  gift 
in  the  various  occasions  of  its  bestowal,  we  observed  how 
essentially  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  meant  the  experience  of 
God  which  came  through  the  Jesus-experience.    This  was  seen 
to  be  true  in  spite  of  occasions  where  there  appears  to  be 
a  confusion  of  certain  effects  of  the  Spirit  with  its  deep- 
er meaning.     (4)  Finally,  we  have  indicated  how  both  the 
God-experience  and  the  Christ -experience  were  described  in 
the  Spirit-terminology,  as  a  characteristic  Jewish  mode  of 
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thought.    There  was  no  other  terra  "by  whioh  they  could  have 
set  forth  so  dramatically  or  so  profoundly  their  rich  and 
full  religious  experience,  their  experience  of  God  in  Christ. 
It  was  not  until  Jesus  became  "a  life-giving  Spirit"  (1  Co 
15:45),  that  the  Spirit  of  God  could  have  its  richest  signi- 
ficance for  men.    And  one  may  equally  well  say  that  apart 
from  the  Spirit -concept,  Jesus  could  not  have  had  his  full 
and  permanent  meaning  for  men. 

"My  Risen  Lord  for  aye  were  lost. 
But  for  thy  company." 

That  the  personality  of  Jesus  was  saved  for  mankind  was  due 

primarily  to  the  Spirit-concept  by  means  of  which  a  historic 

figure  became  the  mediator  of  an  ever -living  experience  of 

God. 

There  remain  certain  other  data  relative  to  the 
Spirit-concept  in  Acts  which  need  to  be  related  to  our  theme. 
And  to  these  we  may  now  turn. 
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3.  The  Meaning  of  the  Idioms,  tTrT^Ltr9aLJ  nrvn-orrxiv, 
ir\  V|-^OU  ctOcll  ,  etc. 

(a)  Two  suggestive  words,  similar  in  meaning,  are 
used  to  describe  the  descent  of  the  Spirit '\rry^jL(rGa.i  (1:8, 
19:6)  and  rtTVmVn\.V     (8:16,  10:44,  11:15).    Both  forms 
connote:  to  come  upon  with  violence,  to  seize,  take  possess- 
ion  of.      It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  xtrvmTrTUV    in  refer- 
ence to  the  Spirit  of  God  is  limited  to  Acts  in  the  New 
Testament  and  is  not  so  used  in  the  BXX.    The  commonest  use 
of  the  word  is  in  reference  to  the  strong  emotion  of  fear;*- 
it  is  also  used  to  designate  a  seizure  by  \  K/©-r«-<n  s  ,Gen  15:12, 
Ac  10:16.    E.trttnlm»V  occurs  only  once  in  Paul,  fio  15:3, 
and  there  in  a  quotation,  Ps  69:9,  quite  apart  from  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Spirit.    Also  the  description  of  the  Spirit  as 
"coming  upon"  anyone  never  occurs  in  Paul.    This  terminology 
suggests  a  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  a  power  external  to 
man,  akin  to  ecstasy,  which  seized  men  suddenly  and  power- 
fully, apart  from  their  conscious  control.     The  fact  of 
chief  significance  in  the  idiom,  however,  is  not  the  suggest- 
ion of  an  ecstatic  state  itself  but  the  idea  of  the  uncon- 
trollable nature  of  the  Spirit.    It  is  of  course  true,  es-- 
Pecially  of  tmmnnw  (8:16,  10:44,  11:15)  that  the  first 
connotation  seems  to  be  ecstatic  states,  especially  glosso- 

l.Cf.  Thayer,  Lii.IV,  Ireisgke,  tforterb.  Gk.Papy,Kunden. 

2. Of.  Lk  1:12,  Ac  19:17,  Rev  11:11;  LXX,  Josh  2:9,  lleh  6:16, 

Judith  2:28,  14:3,  15:2,  Job  4:13,  13:11,  etc. 
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laly.    And  that  this  meaning  inheres  in  the  idiom  is  cer- 
tainly so.    Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  really  significant 
fact  is  the  idea  of  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  Spirit. 
The  sudden  outbursts  of  glossolaly  doubtless  intensified 
this  conception,  and  were  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
evidences  and  chief  tests  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit. 

The  uncontrollable  nature    of  the  Spirit  appears 
clearly  in  the  sense  of  expectancy  created  by  the  command 
of  Lk  24:49,  "Tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  be  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high";    by  the  expanded  repetition  of 
the  same  words  in  Ac  1:4,5,  and  finally  by  the  promise 
(Ac  1:8),  "Ye  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
come  upon  you."    There  is  a  very  impressive  tenseness  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Acts  due  to  the  attitude  of  expectancy 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.    This  atmosphere  is  created 
by  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  uncontrollable.    Men  could  only 
wait  the  inrushing  of  the  Divine  tides.     They  could  not 
fully  determine  when  or  where  or  what  conditions  under  which 
the  Spirit  would  come.    Like  ecstatic  states,  the  Spirit 
was  thought  of  as  "falling  upon"  man,  if  not  against  his  will, 
yet  apart  from  it.    This  is  of  course  true  to  religious  ex- 
perience. There  is  always  a  mysterious  element  in  religious 
experience  even  when  the  conditions  which  are  conducive  to 
it  are  consciously  created. 
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Similarly  immTrniv     in  10:44,  11:15  is  very  ex- 
pressively used  to  describe  the  desoent  of  the  Spirit  as 
regardless  of  official  customs  and  regulations.    Here  was 
a  group/Nas  unclean  by  Jewish-Ohristians  and  therefore  un- 
fitted for  the  Christian  fellowship,  who  are  visibly  and 
astonishingly  evidenced  to  have  been  accepted  by  Jesus. 
The  argument  is,  if  Cornelius  has  been  accepted  by  God  as 
worthy  of  the  Jesus-experience,  how  could  Peter  refuse  him 
the  rite  of  fellowship,  baptism?    It  was  this  unexpected 
and  irregular  descent  of  the  Spirit  which  caused  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  circumcision  and  also  made  any  hesitancy  to 
grant  Christian  baptism  seem  absurd. 

(b)  A  further  important  usage  relates  to  the  verbTrXtj. 
^oo  cr£>tx.(,     and  its  cognate  adjective  ttV^-^s  •  "Filled 
with"  or  "full  of"  Holy  Spirit  occurs  ten  times  in  Acts, 
2:4,  4:8,  4:31,  6:3,  6:5,  7:55,  9:17,  11:24,  13:9,  13:52 
(cf  also  Ik  1:15,41,67,  4:1).    The  correlative  figure, "to 
pour  out,"  (xc^L'Liv    ,  is  found  twice,  2:17,18;  10:45.  By 
way  of  contrast  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  TrVr^oo(r&tu 
and  cognates  with  the  Holy  Spirit  are  confined  to  the  Lucan 
writings  and  do  not  occur  in  the  LXX  in  reference  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.    In  the  Bible, UcYjLtw    referring  to  the 
Spirit  is  practically  limited  to  Joel  2:28,29,  quoted  in 
Acts  2:17,18,  and  in  10:45,  the  Gentile  Pentecost,  the  term- 
ology  of  which  was  certainly  influenced  by  2:17,18. 
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This  idiom  is  of  special  interest,  first  because  of 
the  extent  of  its  use,  and  secondly  because  its  connotation 
is  the  most  materialistic  of  all  the  expressions  used.  The 
Spirit  appears  as  a  kind  of  fluid  which  can  be  poured  into 
men  and  of  which  they  can  become  full,-  a  kind  of  divine 
substance.     The  substantial  conception  seems  further  evi- 
denced by  the  regular  use  of  the  anarthrous  genitive  after 
irVx^oo a©a,t  .  There  is  but  one  exception  to  this,  4:31, 
where  the  article  may  refer  to  2:4  as  the  typical  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit,  according  to  a  suggestion  of 
Bartlet.    Bartlet  is  of  the  opinion  that  without  the  article 
Holy  Spirit    means  an  influence  or  force.     It  denotes  a 
sacred  enthusiasm;  V\r^oo <r&0.l  is  naturally  followed  by 
impersonal  terms  or  qualities.    Gunkel  also  regards  the 
genitive  as  a  real  partitive  genitive,  suggesting  a  sharing 
of  the  Spirit  in  different  degrees  (p. 29).     £ahn  thinks  the 
idiom  expresses  a  higher  stage  of  'seizure1  than  the  phrase 
'to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.'     We  shall  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  examining  the  occasions 
where  it  is  used. 

Srorn  the  description  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
lenteeost  (2:1-4)  we  gain  some  real  insight  into  the  primi- 
tive Christian  conception  of  the  Spirit.    Considering  the 

1.  But,  adds  Gunkel,  this  .is  not  the  usual  conception  in 
the  New  Testament.    "Vielmehr  herrscht  durchaus  die  Vor- 
stellung  vor,  dass  der  Geist,  da  wo  er  ist,  ganz  ist. "(32). 
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ancient  view  of  Spirit,  it  is  not  a  strange  conception  that 
the  Spirit  should  be  accompanied  by  or,  indeed,  make  a  rush- 
ing noise  in  its  descent.     In  Jn  3:8,  the  Spirit  is  compared 
to  the  wind  in  its  movements.    TWtnr^  and  "n\rxOuA  have  the 
same  root^v-Du-o  ,  to  blow.    Breath  was  a  symbol  of  Spirit. 
Spirit  was  a  semi-material  force  or  energy,  which  might 
easily  have  been  supposed  to  descend  suddenly  in  power  with 
a  "rushing  mighty"  sound  (cf.  Job  38:1;  Ps  104;  Szek  1:4). 
Fire  is  also  semi -material,  having  its  origin  from  God  in 
the  thought  of  many  peoples.    In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  Ex  3:2,  Mai  3:2,  and 
of  the  Spirit  which  purifies,  JBbc  1:13;  Is  4:4.    We  have  here, 
then,  the  most  materialistic  description  of  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  in  Acts.     It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard 
the  material  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  limited  to  this  pass- 
age, or  to  the  idiom  under  consideration,  or  even  as  a  peculiar- 
ity of  Acts.    Ancient  thought  in  general,  including  both  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  included  in  its  idea  of  'Spirit1  the 
notions  of  material  substance,  or  material  or  physical  force, 
as  we  have  previously  observed.     Spirit  as  the  antithesis  of 
matter  came  into  Greek  thought  with  the  neo-platonists  and 
our  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  appears  quite 
uninfluenced  by  the  idea.    It  is,  then,  evident  that  in  the 
phrase,  tTr\^<rSY^o«.v  ttclytls  TKruiuAT>s  a\jix>o  ,  the  idea  of 
the  Spirit  as  semi-substantial  comes  to  the  surface.  But 
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actually  this  is  without  real  significance  for  our  problem 
in  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  in  the  primitive 
church.    For  not  merely  the  Spirit  but  God  himself  was  like- 
wise pictured  by  all  the  Biblical  writers.    It  is  this  fact 
which  seems  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  Bartlet,  et  al., 

f  C 

that  "Tt^vy^oo  <r©a-L  ~*tv"^|*-*£T«>S    osj.  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  Spirit  in  Acts  as  impersonal  force  and  energy. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  metaphor  whose  literal  meaning  cannot 
be  pressed.  And  even  if  it  were  pressed  it  would  not  be  im- 
portant since  the  idea  of  the  material  was  inherent  in  all 
Jewish  metaphysics.  The  question  hss  previously  been  raised 
about  the  possible  significance  of  the  regular  use  of  the 
snarthrous  TrvruT^La  a.v|u>v    in  our  idiom.    For  two  ressons  the 
interpretation  of  Bartlet  seems  invalid.  First,  the  partitive 
genitive  construction  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
anarthrous.    Secondly,  as  we  have  previously  seen  there  seems 
to  be  no  significance  in  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  article 

r~,  CI 

withTT vu^jA^a.  cxvjuov  elsewhere  in  Acts. 

!Ehe  question  still  remains  why  the  use  of  the  metaphor 
-rrXnr^ooc&txL  with  the  genitive  is  limited  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  Divine  beings.     In  the  first  instance  this  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  which  the  terminology  of  Joel  2:28  f.  exer- 
cised on  the  early  Christian  descriptions  of  the  Spiritual 
experiences.    Ultimately  there  appear  to  be  two  related  facts 
which  produced  the  peculiar  usage.    First,  the  immanent  idea 
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is  expressively  pictured  by  the  very  word  ttxtwjxa.  ,  etymo lo- 
gically signifying  breath  or  wind.     This  all-pervading  power 
of  the  Spirit  is  strikingly  suggested  in  Acts  2:2  by  the 
repetition  of  "all".  The  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind 
filled  all  the  house.     The  tongues  of  fire  sat  on  each  one 
of  them.    They  were  all  filled.    As  the  air  fills  all  things 
so  the  Spirit.  And  secondly,  and  of  greater  significance,  as 
we  have  previously  observed,  there  was  always  the  distinct 
idea  of  "otherness11  in  the  Jewish  thought  of  God.     It  would 
not  have  been  Jewish  terminology  to  have  said  "being  filled 
with  God  or  Christ."    When  the  Jew  wished  ,to  express  the 
idea  he  said,  "being  filled  with  the  Spirit."    For  it  was 
through  the  Spirit  that  God  entered  into  men,  took  possession 
of  them  and  was  in  turn  possessed  by  them.     The  Spirit  cor- 
responds to  the  dynamic  God  and  the  .Dynamic  Christ.  Light 
is  shed  upon  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  never  described  as  transcendent,  as  seated  at  the  Right 
Hand  of  God.    Rather  it  is  always  energetic,  active.  Hence 
men  may  be  filled  with  this  divine  power  or  being  in  the 
sense  that  it  permeates  their  very  lives,  and  they  are  com- 
pletely possessed  and  controlled  by  it.    That  neither  God 
the  Father  nor  the  Lord  is  pictured  by  the  use  of  this  meta- 
phor is  due  neither  to  the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  the 
material  is  less  inherent  in  the  current  conception  of  them 
nor  that  they  are  conceived  as  more  personal  or  individual 
but  to  Jewish  thought-forms.    They  are  God  and  Christ  trans- 
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cendent,  while  the  Spirit  is  their  active  presence  in  the 
life  of  the  church. 

The  most  pertinent  meaning  of  our  idiom  in  all  the 
various  occasions  of  its  use  is  that  individuals  so  described 
are  thought  of  as  completely  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  reference  to  their  Christian  work.    As  to  the  peculiar 
content  of  the  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  learn  nothing 
from  the  phrase. 

One  further  question  deserves  consideration.    What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  disciples  who  are  already  re- 
garded as  possessing  the  Spirit  shculd  later  be  described  as 
being  filled  with  the  Spirit  or  full  of  the  Spirit?    In  4:8 
we  read,  "then  leter  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  said  unto 
them,"  etc.    And  after  the  escape  of  Peter  and  John  from 
prison  and  return  "to  their  own  company,"  there  is  prayer  and 
the  Qhristian  group"were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness."    Stephen  is  described 
as  being  "full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (7:55)  just  before  his 
death,  and  therewith  seeing  the  glory  of  God.    Paul  in  Paphos, 
in  his  conflict  with  Elymas  (15:9) t  is  said  to  be  "filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Prom  the  data  under  consideration,  it  appears  that  the 
idiom,  "to  be  filled  with,"  or  "full  of"  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
used  in  three  variations  of  meaning.     There  is  first  its  use 
for  that  first  endowment  of  the  Spirit  which  makes  men 
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Christians  (2:4,  possibly  9:17);  secondly,  it  describes  a 
continuous  state,  suggesting  that  men's  lives  are  completely 
controlled  by  the  Spirit  (6:3,  6:5,  11:24,  15:52);  and  third 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit  as  ebbing  and  flowing, 
as  at  special  times  flooding  the  soul  in  a  new  influx,  giving 
the  impression  of  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  as  spasmodic 
(4:8,  7:55,  13:9).    This  third  usage  is  quite  intelligible 
when  one  considers  the  ebb  and  blow  of  all  religious  exper- 
ience.   And  that  the  Spirit  should  be  described  as  more 
powerfully  present  on  some  occasions  than  on  others  is  to  be 
expected. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  graphic  idioms  under  con- 
sideration here  describe  the  intensity  of  the  Spiritual  ex- 
perience, rather  than  its  content.    They  portray  it  as  super- 
natural, and  their  contexts  indicate  certain  effects  which 
resulted  from  the  experience.    But  as  we  have  already  shown 
they  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  Spirit  is  a  vague 
divine  power.      Such  a  conception  would  have  been  impossible 
to  those  who  knew  that  in  Jesus  they  were  in  contact  with 
God.    We  have  to  look  elsewhere  to  discover  what  the  Spirit 
was  which  "fell  on"  men,  or  of  which  they  were  "filled." 


(0) 


Ananias  and  Sapphira  think  to  deceive  the  apostles. 
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But  according  to  the  narrative  their  sin  is  greater  than 
they  suppose.  Rather  they  are  cheating  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
have  lied  unto  God  (v.4).    They  have  really  agreed  "to  try 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."    The  account  presupposes  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostles.    His  presence  in  them 
creates  the  supernatural  knowledge  and  grants  supernatural 
power.    Therefore  the  community  itself  cannot  "be  deceived 
nor  can  it  be  overcome  by  evil. 

For  the  study  of  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  there  are 
three  points  of  interest  in  the  narrative:  (1)  The  community 
is  a  supernatural  community  led  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit. 
(2)  The  Spirit  is  in  some  way  equated  with  God:  To  "lie  to 
the  Holy  Spirit"  is  to  lie  "unto  God."     (3)  The  Spirit  is 
regarded  as  personal  and  individual  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  God  is.      There  is  no  explicit  mention  of  Jesus  in  the 
narrative.    And  yet  the  fellowship  against  which  Ananias 
sins  is  centered  in  Jesus.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  main- 
tained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  here  excludes  Jesus. 

(d) 

9:31,~rro^\c»o|^rv'Yj...*Ty|  Tra^a  \CAT|fl~iL  tou  cl\j too  -tfYtojxflLrros 

vrrXn^  £hj  ytTo  . 

This  is  the  only  use  of  Tra^aNcX^(n  5  with  the  Spirit 

in  Acts.     The  word  has  a  variety  of  meanings  including  the 

idea  of  admiration,  encouragement,  entreaty,  as  well  as  con- 

1.  Besides  the  commentaries,  cf.  Clemen,  Die  Reste  d.  primi- 
tiven  Religion,  1916,  p. 83;  Winstanley,  Spirit  in  NT,  ad  hoc. 
Harnack,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  154  f. 
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solation  and  comfort.     The  writer  may  wish  to  say  that  the 
church  was  increased  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Spirit  who 
gave  success  to  the  preachers  (B.Wss,  Jacquier),  or  simply 
that  the  Christians  in  their  activities  were  encouraged  and 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  for  their  tasks.    In  any  case  the  Lord 
and  the  Spirit  are  here  juxtaposed,  the  Lord  being  regarded 
as  the  object  of  worship,  and  the  Spirit  as  the  present  help- 
er of  the  Christian.    Both  are  equally  conceived  as  divine 
beings.    And  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Christian  Holy  Spirit, 
(e) 

13 : 4 , 0 ut-o  t,  pAv  06  v  \\cTrLjJL<$BiYTD5  Wo  Too   Cx^j  10O  ^Ty. 
16:6  f . ,  iccoXo'SHvTlS  uttx>  Tt>  O  avj  .TTVVO|AaToS  Xo-X^ral. 

There  are  two  passages  in  Acts  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
described  as  sending  forth  or  determining  the  route  of 
missionaries,  in  both  cases  Paul  being  concerned,  in  13:4, 
Barnabas  also,  and  in  16:6  f,  Timothy.    The  purpose  of  Luke 
here  a;   elsewhere  is  to  show  that  the  course  of  the  Christian 
mission  and  missionaries  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  In 
13:4  the  emphasis  lies  not  so  much  on  the  route  taken  as  on 
the  fact  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  undertook  their  mission  under 
the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     They  did 
not  go  out  on  their  own  initiative;  they  were  sent  forth. 

In  16:6-7  are  two  interesting  prohibitions.      Paul  and 
Timothy  are  forbidden  "to  speak  the  word  in  Asia"  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  again,  trying  to  enter  Bithynia,  "the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  suffered  them  not."    It  is  evident  that  Paul's  own  in- 
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tentions  were  fcwioe  thwarted,  his  intention  to  go  into  Asia, 
and  later  into  Bithynia.^  That  is,  Paul's  divine  Guide  di- 
rects him  into  westward  paths  which  will  lead  to  the  great 
cities  of  Greece  and  eventually  to  Rome.     It  seems  clear  that 
to  the  writer  of  the  book  the  main  significance  of  these  re- 
straints of  the  Spirit  is  that  the  westward  expansion  of 
Christianity  was  not  an  accident  but  was  Divinely  controlled. 
Luke  does  not  indicate  how  the  Spirit  revealed  his  will  to 
Paul;  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate  whether  it  was  by  internal 
promptings,  a  dream,  a  prophet,  or  illness,  or  other  insur- 
mountable natural  event.     The  primary  fact  is  that  in  times 
of  importance  the  Spirit  guides  the  church. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  16:6-10  there  are 
three  methods  of  divine  giidance,  -  the  Holy  Spirit  (6),  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  (7),  and  a  vision  (9,10).    The  form  of  the 
vision  is  more  concrete  than  the  others.     The  phrase  "the 
Spirit  of  Jesus"  is  unique  in  this  sense  in  the  l*ew  Testament. 
The  term  has  been  taken  to  mean  a  vision  of  Jesus  in  person 
as  in  22:18  (so  Blunt);  or  as  the  Holy  Spirit  through  whom 
the  heavenly  Jesus  works,  cf.  Lk  24:49;  Ro  8:9  (Wendt, 
Hoennicke);  or  the  phrase  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  church  that  it  was  Jesus  who  made  possible 
the  sending  of  the  Spirit  (cf  2:33).     It  was  his  Spirit  in 

1.  Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  analogy  with 
Socrates1  daemon  which  always  seeme  d  to  have  acted  as  an 
inhibition.  So  recently  Bevan,  Sibyls  and  Seers, 104  f. 
Cf.  also  Josephus,  B.J. , IV, 501. 
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the  sense  that  he  was  responsible  for  its  having  been  sent; 
or  finally  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  may  he 
used  interchangeably  as  equivalents  as  occurs  in  Paul,  with 
no  difference  in  the  experience  supposed.     The  Holy  Spirit 
was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.     These  explanations  taken  together 
are  all  true.     That  a  new  term  "the  Spirit  of  Jesus"  should 
be  formed  along  side  of  the  old  term  "the  Spirit  of  God"  was 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  primitive  Christian  experience 
of  the  Kisen  and  Exalted  Lord.    As  Wood  has  written,  in  Acts 
1:2 

"the  words  of  Christ  are  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  Nor 
does  16:7,   'the  Spirit  of  Jesus,'  need  an  interpretation 
essentially  different.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  in  its 
Messianic  activity,  called  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  because  of 
its  mission  in  developing  the  work  which  Jesus  began.  The 
use  is  akin  to  that  in  Z  Co  3:17-18  without  being  in  any 
way  a  direct  borrowing  of  the  Pauline  usage. Bl 

The  natural  interchangeability  of  terms  suggests  how 
integral  a  part  of  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.     The  two  could  not  be  separated. 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  which  led  the  Christian  missionary 
movement  and  yet  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  was  more  than  his  Spirit. 
It  was  also  the  Spirit  of  God.    As  the  Sxalted  Lord  was  unique- 
ly related  to  God,  so  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  was  correspondingly 
uniquely  related  to  the  Spirit  of  God.    And  we  have  ultimately 
a  divind  Triad  uniquely  and  inseparably  interrelated,-  God, 
Christ,  Spirit. 


1.  cp.cit.189;  cf.  also  Moffatt,  Theology  of  the  Gospels, 177. 
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IV.  The  Activities  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 

Having  examined  the  relevant  material  concerning  the 
Spirit  at  some  length,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach 
the  question  as  to  the  significance  of  the  various  manifesta- 
tions, and  to  set  forth  what  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
Spirit  was  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

(a)  We  may  first  consider  the  more  ecstatic  or  mar- 
vellous gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  constitute  so  important 
an  element  in  the  Spiritual  manifestations  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,-  namely  glossolaly,  prophecy,  and  miracles.    THhat  is 
therV  significance  in  Acts  and  in  the  life  of  the  early 
church?    And  what  bearing  do  they  have  on  the  early  Christian 
conception  of  the  Spirit? 

1.    It  is  commonly  noticed  in  studies  on  the  primitive 
conception  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  book  of  Acts  manifests 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  glossolalia.    It  appears  fre- 
quently as  the  most  striking  and  convincing  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit's  presence.    And,  indeed,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
not  merely  the  typical  spiritual  experience,  but  also  as  that 
which  should  determine  our  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  under- 
stood and  experienced  in  Acts  and  in  the  early  Church.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is,  Do  glossolaly  and  kindred  ecstat- 
ic experiences  constitute  the  essential  meaning  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  primitive  church,  or  are  they  so  to  speak,  surface 
manifestations  which  reveal  the  presence  of  the  underlying 
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spiritual  reality  and  which  are  to  he  taken  as  the  visihle 
and  uncontrovertible  evidences  of  the  Spirit's  presence 
rather  than  as  constitutive  of  its  essential  meaning?  Our 
investigations  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
alternative  represents  the  truth  of  the  situation.    We  shall 
first  examine  the  place  of  glossolaly  in  Acts  and  in  the 
life  of  the  church  and  then  sum  up  the  evidence  of  our  pre- 
ceding investigations  as  they  bear  on  the  question  at  issue. 

There  are  three  occasions  in  Acts  where  speaking  with 
tongues  is  explicitly  connected  with  the  impartation  of  the 
Spirit  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  as  its  direct  result, - 
2:4,  10:46,  19:6.    It  may  he  supposed  also  that  in  the  im- 
partation of  the  Spirit  described  in  8:14-24,  glossolaly  is 
understood  as  having  occurred. 

It  is  first  of  all  important  to  observe  that  the  two 
most  important  occasions  on  which  glossolaly  occurred  in 
Acts  are  those  in  which  are  narrated  the  two  Pentecosts, 
that  which  is  described  as  the  first  descent  of  the  Spirit 
inaugurating  the  Christian  mission  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
which  represents  the  same  experience  for  Gentiles.     The  im- 
portance ascribed  to  both  events  in  the  plan  of  Acts  is  evi- 
dent from  the  amo;nit  of  space  given  to  them  as  well  as  from 
their  location.    If  the  story  of  Pentecost  may  be  regarded 
as  the  frontispiece  to  the  book  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
Jerusalem  mission  in  particular,  the  story  of  Cornelius  may 
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also  be  regarded  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  story  of  the 
Gentile  mission.    The  two  stories  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  the  author,  and  he  certainly  understood  that  the  re- 
ligious experience  underlying  both  of  them  was  the  same. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  the  nature  of  glosso- 
laly  as  described  or  supposed  in  either  case.    The  essential 
similarity  of  the  underlying  experience  in  both  cases  is 
made  clear  by  11:15,  "And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy 
Spirit  fell  on  them,  even  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.11 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  19:6.  There 
the  Spirit  comes  with  instruction,  baptism  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.     The  result  is 
glossolaly  and  prophecy.    And  the  only  interpretation  of 
the  effects  of  the  Spirit  explicit  in  the  narrative  is 
glossolaly  and  prophecy.    This  passage  (strangely  enough 
dealing  with  Paul  to  whom  glossolaly  and  prophecy  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  chief  effects  of  the  Spirit,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  being  its  exclusive  effects)     seems  to  identify 
the  Spirit  with  ecstatic  gifts  more  than  any  other  passage 
in  Acts.    And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  they 
are  identified. 

In  considering  the  data  at  hand  we  shall  have  to  ask, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  narrative  or 
incident  as  a  whole?    What  is  the  meaning  or  significance 
of  glossolaly  within  the  larger  experience? 
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We  may  take  it  as  unquestioned  that  the  account  of 
Pentecost  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  understand  the  im- 
portance and  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the 
church.    In  this  narrative  are  dramatized  the  essential 
elements  which  constituted  the  religious  experience  of  the 
church.    We  here  observe  that  the  differentia  of  the  early 
Christian  church  are  loyalty  to  and  faith  in  Jesus  as 
Messiah  and  .Exalted  Lord,  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  Christian  fellowship  which  is  their  joint  product. 
Loyalty  to  and  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  "began  during  his 
earthly  life,  but  it  reached  its  climax  and  final  vindica- 
tion through  the  resurrection  and  Pentecostal  experiences. 
The  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  is  regularly 
connected  with  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  The  Spirit  serves 
as  that  bond  of  unity  which  instead  of  the  visible  presence 
of  Jesus,  unites  the  believers  with  one  another  and  creates 
within  them  the  power  and  energy  to  sustain  their  loyalty 
to  Jesus  and  to  preach  salvation  in  his  name.    The  descent 
of  the  Spirit  always  sealed  in  the  believer  his  loyalty  to 
Jesus,  creating  a  new  devotion,  and  resulting  in  a  veritably 
new  and  expulsive  religious  experience.    It  is  just  these 
things  which  occurred  in  the  incident  of  Pentecost.     There  is 
initiated  the  gospel  preaching  in  power.     Jesus  is  proclaimed 
as  Messiah  and  Exalted  Lord.    Salvation  is  announced  in  his 
name.    And  there  is  created  the  Christian  fellowship,  an 
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inspiration  from  and  a  reflection  of,  the  presence  of  tiie 
Spirit  within  the  group.    And  the  Spirit  is  therefore  none 
other  than  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  made 

effective  in  Jesus. 

We  have  previously  argued  that  to  regard  the  glossolaly 
as  the  central  fact  of  Pentecost  is  really  absurd  in  the 
light  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  found,    Luke  is  attracted 
by  the  marvel,  and  sees  in  his  embellished  account,  a  happy 
suggestion  of  the  universality  of  the  language  of  the  Spirit. 
Even  ordinary  glossolaly  would  be  regarded  not  as  nonsense 
syllables,  but  as  divine  utterances  speaking  "the  mighty 
works  of  God,"  in  this  and  similar  cases,  doubtless  testify- 
ing to  Jesus.    And  that  God  should  so  testify  to  Jesus  may 
likely  have  actually  been  the  first  unmistakable  sign  which 
the  disciples  perceived  that  now  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  go  forth  and  preach  the  word  with  all  boldness.    At  least 
that  is  what  they  did.     In  any  case  the  Spirit  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  tongues  by  which  it  speaks  nor  is  its 
activity  within  the  church  or  the  believer  to  be  confined 
to  the  visible  signs  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  making  itself 
known. 

What  then  is  the  significance  of  glossolaly  within  the 
total  experience?   As  we  have  just  suggested,  actually  there 
may  have  been  a  very  real  connection  between  speaking  with 
tongues  and  that  first  overwhelming  experience  of  the  Spirit 
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which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Pentecost.  That  glossolaly 

■r 

should  have  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  mediation 
and  prayer,  centering  about  and  produced  by  the  marvellous 
resurrection  experiences  with  all  their  inferences  and  sug- 
gestiveness  about  the  vindication  of  Jesus,  is  psychologically 
probable.     Conditions  for  the  production  of  ecstasy  were  at 
hand  in  the  sense  of  "togetherness11,  and  intensity  of  religious 
experience.    As  the  disciples  waited  in  expectancy,  it  may  well 
have  been  that  the  suddden  ecstasy  was  regarded  as  the  sign 
from  heaven  which  as  God^  own  testimony  to  Jesus  was  the  final 
vindication  of  their  faith.  It  was  the  spark  which  enkindled  a 
consuming  fire  within  their  lives.     Their  religious  experience 
glowed  at  such  a  white  heat,  they  were  possessed  by  so  great 
an  energy,  that  no  other  conclusion  was  possible  than  that  the 
promised  spirit  had  been  poured  out  on  all.  Here  is  a  remark- 
able experience,  created  by  and  creating  experience  of  and 
devotion  to  Jesus  the  Lord,  which  could  be  interpreted  only 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  which  God  has  pro- 
mised himself  in  a  fuller  way  to  his  people.     Joel  2:28  ff 
naturally  falls  intc  place  both  as  interpreter  and  interpre- 
tation.   And  what  a  picture  of  the  early  church  with  its 
intense  consciousness  of  intimacy  with  the  Divine  do  we  have 
in  Jer.  31:31-33,  32: 37-41 J 

"Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
Jehovah,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah...  I  will  put  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their  heart  will  I  write  it; 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  .and 
I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear 
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me  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  of  the  children  after 
them:  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them, 
that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  following  them,  to  do  them 
good;  and  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  may 
not  depart  from  me.    Yea,  I  will  rejoice  over  them  to  do 
them  good,  and  I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  assuredly  with 
my  whole  heart  and  with  my  whole  soul." 

Here  we  have  the  intimate  relation  to  God  in  Christ  and  the 

fellowship  of  the  "brethren,  which  are  the  two  most  important 

aspects  of  the  experience  of  Pentecost,  foreshadowed. 

If  the  early  Christians  felt  that  they  were  the  new 

Israel  it  was  beoause  they  had  a  new  experience.    And  if  they 

attributed  this  experience  to  the  Holy  Spirit  it  was  because 

the  presence  of  God  in  Christ  in  their  lives  was  so  real  and 

so  all-compelling  that  it  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 

supposition  that  God  had  introduced  the  new  age  when  he  was 

1.  Of.  Swete,  op.cit.,p.79  f . St  Luke  does  not  say  that  the 
three  thousand  who  were  baptized  that  day  received  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  immediately,  or  that  they  spake  with  tnngues. 
.  .Yet  his  account  of  the  life  upon  which  they  entered  shews 
that  they  were  at  once  animated  by  a  new  Spirit  which  was  a 
greater  and  more  permanent  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ"  .  ."The  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  far  more  than  a  miraculous  display  of  spiritual  power, 
intended  to  arrest  attention  and  invite  enquiry  into  the 
new  faith.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era:  an  advent  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  Incarnation  was  the  advent  of  the  Son.  • 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  and  when  the  mission  of  the  Son 
had  been  fulfilled.  He  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  to 
take  up  the  work  under  new  conditions.  The  Pentecost  in- 
augurated  this  second  Divine  Mission.    But  the  mission  was 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  the  wonders  of  the  Pente- 
cost might  suggest.  .  .The  closing  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  with  their  picture  of  the  simple,  joy- 
ful, strenuous  life  of  the  newly  baptized  in  the  days  that 
followed  Pentecost,  reveal  even  more  than  the  miracles  of 
the  Pentecost  itself  the  nature  of  the  Power  which  had  come 
to  dwell  with  the  Church." 
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to  be  the  portion  of  all  his  people.    That  this  great  ex- 
perience should  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
Jesus  is  not  an  arbitrary  phenomenon.    His  consciousness  of 
God  was  the  basic  fact  of  his  life.    It  is  not  strange  that 
in  faith  in  and  devotion  to  him  his  disciples  also  realized 
in  a  profound  way  the  presence  of  God.    And  this  they  termed 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  religious  conceptions  and  terminol- 
ogy the  Spirit  of  God.    Por  them  his  own  Spirit  was  sub- 
sumed under  that  category.    Essentially,  then,  glossolaly 
is  here  of  little  value  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
Spiritual  experiences  of  the  apostolic  age.    It  has  the  value 
of  any  other  miracle.    Because  it  is  a  miracle  it  indicates 
divine  presence  and  activity.    It  may  confirm,  approve,  or 
vindicate.    It  is  regarded  as  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Spirit  speaks.     It  may  use  prophecy,  or  speak 
directly  without  regard  to  the  form  of  mediation. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  in  detail  into  the 
narrative  of  10;11:18.    We  have  previously  argued  that  here 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  meant  far  more  than  the  glossolaly 
by  which  it  was  recognized  as  indubitebLy  present.    And  to 
the  extent  that  the  parallel  with  Pentecost  holds,  it  is  per- 
missible to  think  that  for  Luke  here  also  the  meaning  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  differentia  of  the  apostolic 
church,  viz.,  in  a  new  fellowship  with  Jesus  and  in  a  sharing 
of  the  brotherhood. 

As  regards  19:1-6  we  may  again  refer  to  our  previous 
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discussion  of  the  passage.    In  all  of  these  cases  it  would 
be  a  travesty  on  the  religious  intelligence  of  Paul  and 
Peter  as  well  as  of  Luke  to  suppose  that  their  chief  inter- 
est in  their  religion  was  in  glossolaly,  or  that  they  regard- 
ed it  as  the  chief  value  of  Christianity.     They  were  interest- 
ed rather  in  creating  faith  in  Jesus  and  its  resultant  con- 
tact with  God.    If  glossolaly  was  to  them  an  infallible  sign 
of  the  Spirit1 s  presence,  that  does  not  mean  that  they  went 
about  seeking  glossolaly  as  an  end.    They  were  rather  preach- 
ers of  the  new  life  with  God  as  realized  through  faith  in 
Jesus  and  fellowship  with  the  Exalted  Lord. 

2.    Prophecy.    Prophecy  has  been  regarded  as  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  in  ancient  Hebrew  thought,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  frequently  supposed  (so  Wood,  Scott,  etc.)  that 
prophecy  is  the  central  point  around  which  the  conceptions 
of  the  Spirit's  activity  were  built.    And  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  inspiration  of  prophecy  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
in  both  Judaism  and  Christianity.    The  most  important  aspect 
of  the  question  for  our  purposes,  however,  is  to  note  how 
in  primitive  Christianity  prophecy  again  became  a  living 
voice.    In  late  Judaism,  the  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit,  but  it  was  assumed  that  the  voice  of 
prophecy  had  ceased.1    In  Acts,  however,  as  our  previous  in- 
vestigations have  shown, I we  find  numerous  instances  where 
the  Spirit  speaks  directly  to  men,  exclusive  of  three  pass- 
1.  Cf.  Moore,  Judaism,  I,  416  ff. 
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ages  in  which  the  traditional  attribution  of  Scripture  to  the 
Spirit  occurs.     This  self -communicating  activity  constitutes 
one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Spirit  in  Acts.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  for  the  conception  of  the  Spirit 
in  Acts  is  not  that  the  Spirit  is  manifested  in  ecstatic 
states.    It  signifies  rather  the  vital  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  the  Christians.    The  Spirit  in  fresh 
activity  has  entered  into  immediate  contact  with  men.  God 
has  spoken  afresh  in  the  Spirit  of  His  Son.     The  name  most 
frequently  given  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life  was  that  of 
prophet.    He  spoke  as  one  having  authority  (Mk  1:22).  He 
brought  to  men  fresh  contact  with  God.    And  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  in  the  early  church  was  none  other  than  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,-  which  was  God's  own  Spirit. 

3.    Miracles,  healings,  etc.      The  concept  of  miracles 
is  closely  related  to  the  concept  of  power,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently used  to  describe  the  activity  of  the  Spirit.     In  the 
very  promise  of  the  Spirit  in  1:8  one  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  describ- 
ed as  "Ye  shall  receive  power."    And  this  is  characteristic 
of  Acts.    In  10:38  we  read,  "how  God  anointed  him  (Jesus) 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  power."    In  6:5,8,10,  Stephen  is 
variously  described  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  synonymous 
with  power.    It  is  quite  characteristic  of  Paul  also  to 
unite  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  that  of  3uCajxt5  . 
I  Th  1:5  says  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  wa^s  not  merely 
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I  Co  2:4  Paul  affirms  that  his  preaching  was  not  "in  persuasive 


are  three  in  Acts,  2:22,  8:13,  19:11.    The  descriptions  of  the 
Spirit  as  power  is  doubtless  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Jewish  tendency  to  describe  God  as  power.     "Gott  und  Kraft  ist 
ein  und  dasselbe"  (H.Roos  in  Zeller's  Bibl.Wb'rterb. , quoted  by 
Cremer-ZBgel,  Biblisch.  Theol.  7/Brterbuch) .  "Kraft  wirkt  und 
erscheint  uberall,  wo  Gott  im  Zusammenhange  d.  Heilsoffen- 
barung  u.  Heilsordnung  wirkt,  oder  wo  Resultate  gOttl.  Heils- 
wirksamkeit  im  ganzen  wie  im  einzelnen  vorliegen."  (Ibid. 370). 
When,  then,  the  apostles  are  promised  that  they  shall  receive 
power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  them  we  are  warranted 
in  supposing  that  by  "power"  is  meant  whatever  supernatural 
forces  may  be  needed,  especially  for  the  task  of  witnessing 
for  Jesus. This    would  doubtless  include  glossolaly,  prophecy, 
miraculous  insight  into  men's  thoughts,  ability  to  work  mir- 
acles (6:8),  to  hold  discourse,  to  preach  as  Peter  did,  to 
confound  the  Jews  in  argument  as  Stephen  (6:10),  Paul  (9-.2Q22, 
29),  and  others  did.    But  it  is  not  simply  the  charismatic 
gifts  which  are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  unless 
one  wishes  to  regard  the  entire  religious  experience  of  the 
Christians  as  charismatic.    For  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  power  of  the    Spirit  expresses  itself  in  the  creation  of 
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loyalty  to  Jesus,  enthusiasm  for  the  missionary  task,  and 
in  the  joy  of  fellowship. 

It  is  to  "be  expected  that  in  Jewish  circles  the 
ecstatic  gifts  of  the  Spirit  would  be  emphasized.    As  Paul 
said,  "The  Jev/s  seek  after  a  sign."    And  these  charismata 
are  signs.    But  signs  are  not  sought  for  their  own  sakes. 
They  are  sought  because  they  are  supposed  to  reveal  the 
presence  and  activity  of  God.     If  there  was  an  emphasis  on 
signs  and  wonders  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  "because  these 
Jewish  Christians  knew  of  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  con- 
vincing apologetic  for  their  faith  which  had  to  face  the 
almost  un surmountable  obstacle  of  the  crucifixion  of  him 
who  was  its  cult-Lord.    For  them  Christianity  had  to  be 
sup ernatur ally  vindicated  or  it  was  not  vindicated  at  all. 
As  Jesus  was  approved  by  signs  and  wonders,  so  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Holy  Spirit  demonstrated,  yet  in  both  cases 
the  signs  were  accompaniments  rather  than  constituent  ele- 
ments conveying  essential  meaning.    We  may  not  forget  that 
also  this  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  is  closely  related 
to  Jesus.    He,  too,  appeared  as  a  wonder-worker,  and  con- 
tinues that  activity  in  the  early  church  where  healings 
are  performed  in  his  name. 

(b)  We  have  shown  that  the  ecstatic  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
did  not  constitute  its  essential  meaning  in  the  primitive 
church.    What  then  was  the  ethical  and  religious  value  of 
the  Spirit?    What  did  it  do  in  the  lives  of  men  and  in  the 
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church? 

This  question  must  also  be  approached  in  the  light  of 
the  missionary  purpose  of  Acts,    Since  Luke's  theme  as  ex- 
pressed in  1:8  is  the  expanding  witness  of  the  disciples  to  . 
Jesus  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  one  would  expect  the 
chief  function  of  that  Spirit  to  be  concerned  with  the 
creation  of  Christian  religious  experience  and  with  the 
development  of  the  Christian  movement  and  mission.  Such, 
of  course,  is  the  case.    One  also  would  indeed  expect  that 
even  the  descriptions  of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
individual  would  be  rather  largely  governed  by  the  larger 
interest  of  the  Spirit  in  the  mission  as  a  whole.    And  such 
again  is  the  case.    As  has  been  previously  made  clear  in 
our  consideration  of  the  communicating  activity  of  the^pirit, 
a  chief  concern  of  Acts  is  to  indicate  that  each  new  step  in 
the  development  of  the  mission  and  every  important  decision 
was  inspired  or  ratified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    It  may  also 
be  noted  how  frequently  men  are  described  as  full  of  the 
Spirit  in  special  relation  to  their  missionary  work.    In  re- 
lation to  preaching,  Peter  is  "filled  with  the  Spirit,"  (4:8). 
The  Seven  are  "full  of  the  Spirit"  as  a  qua 1 if ication  for 
their  being  chosen  (6:3)  and  Stephen  for  his  witness  (6:10). 
The  Spirit  sends  Philip  to  the  Ethiopian  (8:26).    Paul  is 
filled  with  the  Spirit  (9:17),  very  possibly  in  view  of  the 
witness  to  Jesus  which  he  is  immediately  to  undertake. 
Again  in  13:9  he  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  to  resist  Elymas 
the  sorcerer.    Since  the  mission  is  a  Jesus -mis si on,  we  see 
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again  how  closely  connected  the  Spirit  is  with  Jesus. 

It  would  he  an  incorrect  reading  of  Acts,  however,  and 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Christian  experience  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  to  suppose  that  the  Spirit  has  only  an  official 
or  ecclesiastical  interest  in  individuals.    The  second  im- 
portant function  of  the  Spirit  is  as  mediator  of  the  Christian 
religious  experience.    It  is  the  experience  of  the  Spirit 
which  constitutes  men  as  Christians.    That  is,  it  brings  men 
into  that  relationship  with  Jesus  which  creates  in  them 
Christian  experience  and  in  turn  the  Christian  experience  is 
evidence  that  the  proper  relationship  toward  Jesus  has  been 
obtained.      In  this  way  men  are  qualified  for  the  mission  and 
for  the  fellowship.    The  church  is  a  spiritual  society  en- 
gaged in  communicating  their  experience  of  God  in  Christ  to 
others.    This  is  the  central  conception  of  the  story  of 
Pentecost.    It  is  the  central  conception  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  creative 
fact  in  primitive  Christianity.    It  is  really  an  absurd  mis- 
understanding of  the  primitive  Christian  fellowship  to  sup- 
pose that  only  certain  individuals  and  they  only  at  certain 
times  were  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  or  that  the  Spirit  was  a 
donum  superadd!  turn.     It  belongs  to  the  Christian  life  as  such. 
For  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  as  made  effective  in  Christ. 

1.  "Who  can  think  that  Paul  stood  alone  in  identifying  the 
Pentecostal  outpourings  as  a  working  of  the  'Spirit  of 
Jesus'?    Paul  at  least  is  not  conscious  of  departure  from 
the  conviction  of  'those  that  were  before  him'  in  this 
pregnant  identification."    Bacon,  Jesus  the  Sen  of  God, p. 93. 
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It  is  frequently  urged  that  nowhere  in  Acts  is  the 
Spirit  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  ethical  life  and  that 
Paul  was  the  first  so  far  as  we  know  to  observe  "that  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  Joy,  peace,  lohg-suff ering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  self-control" 
(Gal  5:22  f).    To  this  it  may  be  replied  (1)  That  Paul  does 
not  appear  to  be  presenting  a  conception  unknown  to  his 
readers. He  does  not  give  the  impression  of  making  a  dis- 
covery.   It  was  from  the  character  of  Jesus  that  Paul  learn- 
ed what  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  really  were.    And  the 
primitive  church  also  knew  of  Jesus  of  Uazareth,  "how  God 
anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power:  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  who  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil,  for  God  was  with  him"  (10:38).*' 

1.  Cf.  Zaugg,  op.cit. ,p. 77:  "As  for  Paul's  ethical  view  of 
the  Spirit  it  might  be  said  that  he  here  also  shows  that  he 
was  a  man  of  his  time,  for  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
time  was  characterized  by  a  great  ethical  movement,  and  the 
ethicizing  of  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  was  taking  place 
among  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  ordinary  Jewish  conception 
of  the  Spirit  placed  stress  upon  its  spectacular  manifesta- 
tions of  power,,  and  yet  their  idea  of  the  Spirit  that  should 
possess  the  Messiah  was  one  of  ethical  content.  The  Stoic 
ethics  too  indicates  how  the  whole  moral  life  was  connected 
with  the  Spirit.  The  whole  inner  life  of  man  was  regarded  as 
being  divine." 

2.  Cf.  Buohsel,  op.cit., 252:  "Paulus  seinerseits  verrat  gar 
kein  Bewusstsein  davon,  eine  andere  Geistvorstellung  zu  haben 
als  die  Urgemeinde.  J2r  hat  gewiss  die  Gegens&tzlichkeit  von 
Geist  und  Pleisch  viel  starker  betont  als  die  Urgemeinde,  er 
hat  die  Geistvorstellung  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  viel  scharfer 
ausgeprSgt.    Aber  dass  erst  Paulus  religiose  und  sittliche 
Wirkungen  vom  Geist  abgeleitet  habe,  ist  irrig.  .   .Ss  ist 
gewiss  geschichtlich  richtig  und  wichtig,  dass  die  wunder- 
haften,  ekstatischen  Wirkungen  des  Geistes,  wie  das  2ungen- 
reden,  die  Aufmerksamkeit  zuerst  am  meisten  auf  sich  gezogen 
haben,  aber  die  Wirkungen  des  Geistbesitzes  auf  dergleichen 
zu  beschranken,  gibt  ein  geschichtlich  falsches  Bild.  Der 
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(2)  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  occasions  in  Acts 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  introduced  in  connection  with  various 
personal  religious  characteristics  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  standing 
in  intimate  relation.    In  6:3  the  Seven  are  described  as  "of 
good  report,  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  wisdom.'1    Stephen  is 
variously  described  as  "full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit'.' 
(6:5),  and  "full  of  grace  and  power"  (6:8).    Again  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (13:52)  "were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy 
Spirit."     Wood  notes  that  "There  are  cases  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase  (full  of  the  Spirit)  which  seem  to  connect  it  with  the 
description  of  character  and  to  make  the  Spirit  a  permanent 
abiding  element  of  the  Christian  life.  .Such  a  use  suggests 
Pauline  affinities.     It  is  probable  that  a  Pauline  element  is 
to  be  recognized  here."1    Our  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  in 
Acts,  however,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  there  is 
Pauline  influence  here  or  that  the  usage  is  an  anachronism. 

We  have  previously  indicated  that  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  fellowship  in  Acts  are  the  direct  result  of  the 


Uebergang  zwischen  den  wunderhaften  und  den  sittlich- 
religiftsen  V/irkungen  des  Geistes  ist  ein  fliessender.  Der 
Geist  ist  an  eh  fur  die  Urgemeinde  wie  fur  Jesus  und  das 
Alte  Testament  Gottes  Geist.  Den  Geist  haben  heisst  mit 
Gott  unmittelbar  verbunden  sein  und  deshalb  geheiligt  sein." 

Also  Feine,  Relig.  d.  ITT, 244: "An  dieser  Begabung  mit  dem 
heiligen  Geiste  hat  nun  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  be- 
reits  die  vorpaulinische  Christ entum  auf  das  stftrkste  die 
religitts-sittliche  Seite  empfunden,  wenngleich  die  Lehr- 
massige  Ausgestaltung  dieser  Erfahrung  dem  Apostel  Paulus 
vorbehalten  blieb." 
1.  cit.op.  188. 
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new  experience  of  the  Spirit  and  are  so  considered  "by  Luke, 
The  accounts  of  the  common  life  in  2:42-7,  4:23-36  are  not 
related  out  of  a  desire  to  portray  the  economic  or  social 
life  as  such  of  the  Christians.    Their  purpose  is  to  reveal 
the  life  of  fellowship  in  the  Spirit  according  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus.*    "It  was  something  approximating  a  corporate  person- 
ality  that  had  come  into  being" ( C^LA. Scott,  ibid,  153). 
The  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  a  sin  against  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  as  expressed  in  the  group  life.3  This,  too,  is 
evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  thou^it  of  as  connected 
with  the  having  all  things  in  common. 

It  is  very  striking  in  this  connection  that  Harnack 

1.  Of.  Zaugg,  op.cit.,69  f . :  "The  he^ps  to  which  Paul  refers 
in  his  Corinthian  list  of  gifts  should  doubtless  be  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  the  charitable  work  of  the  believers. 
At  least  the  av-riX^tVtL5    of  1  Co  12:28  should, /  it  seems, 

be  identified  with  the  work  of  the  o  ^tTaSiSous  Ro  12:8. 
I"f  this  be  the  oase,  then  the  quest  inn  arises  as  to  why  the 
work  of  charity  was  numbered  among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  high  estimation  which  was  put 
upon  almsgiving  particularly  by  the  Jev/s,  and  partly  in  the 
experience  of  Christians  themselves.  The  book  of  Tobit,  to 
cite  only  one  example,  shows  what  value  the  Jews  of  the 
Graceo-Roman  period  attached  to  almsgiving.  It  ranked  with 
prayer  as  a  means  of  communion  with  the  Deity." 

2.  Cf.  Phil  2:1,  Eph  4:3,  2  Co  15:13. 

3.Cf.  C. A. A. Scott,  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  p. 101  f . :  !This 
social  basis  in  the  Pauline  ethic  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
Scott,  "Lie  not  one  to  another,  for  ye  are  members  one  of 
another.    Let  the  pilferer  give  up  pilfering,  and  do  honest 
work,  that  he  may  have  something  to  give  to  him  that  is  in 
need.    Let  no  speech  pass  your  lips  which  has  a  corrupting 
effect,  breaking  down  the  moral  fibre;  but  only  such  speech 
as  is  good  for  upbuilding    for  healing  and  fostering  the 
common  life  (cf.  Eph  4:12) .  Remember  that  if  you  indulge 
in  any  of  these  selfish  habits,  or  if  you  cherish  bitter 
feeling,  passion,  malice,  you  vex  God's  holy  Spirit,  by 
v/hom  the  Fellowship  is  created  and  maintained." 
4.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  277  f. 
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should  find  that  joy  and  peace  are  characteristic  alike  of 
the  piety  of  Luke,  Paul,  and  John.    "In  the  Hew  Testament 
it  is  in  Luke's  writing  alone  that  we  find  the  word\x)d>Po jvy 


is  more  frequent  with  him  than  in  all  the  other  writings  of 
the  Hew  Testament  taken  together,  and  various  expressions 
for  "joy1  run  through  both  his  works".     Of.  Acts  2; 26, 28,46 ; 
5:41;  8:8,39;  11:29;  13:48;  14:17;  15:3;  16:34.     "To  joy 


in  the  Lukan  writings.    It  is  no  accident  that  these  words 
are  common  to  Luke,  Paul,  and  John.    They  are  the  three 
writers  who  are  most  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  their  Christian  experience. 

(3)  Thirdly,  the  purpose  of  Acts  is  ajiite  other  than 
that  of  the  Pauline  letters.    It  belongs  to  a  different 
literary  genre.    It  presents  us,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
unanalysed  raw  material  of  primitive  Christian  experience, 
especially  as  it  is  related  to  the  growing  Christian  mis- 
sion.    There  is  no  attempt  at  analysis  of  this  experience 
as  is  the  case  in  Paul  and  as  his  pastoral  duties  made 
necessary.    Paul's  letters  show  an  interest  in  reflection 
on  the  Christian  experience  of  believers.    He  deals  by  in- 
tention with  the  personal  religious  problems  of  those  in 

l.Cf.  Zaugg,  p.  109: "The  enthusiasm  and  joy  which  character- 
ized  the  early  church  and  which  doubtless  formed  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  the  disciples  came  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  spiritually  endowed,  were  attributed  to  the  Spirit.™ 


as  well  as  the  more  usual  wor 


belongs  peace. 


occurs  twenty -one  times 
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his  churches,    When  in  his  memorable  way  he  proclaims  love 
as  greater  than  all  of  the  other  charismata  he  was  really- 
only  setting  forth  in  imperishable  words  that  which  the 
life  of  Jesus  had  made  plain. 

"Auch  das  Gemeindeleben  der 
altesten  Christen,  welches  beherrscht  war  vom  Geiste  der 
JSintracht,  der  Liebe,  der  Opf erwilligkeit,  ist  im  Grunde 
nichts  anderes  gewesen,  als  was  Paulus  1  Co  12-14  grund- 
sfitzlich  fordert,  wenngleich  uns  nicht  iiberliefert  ist, 
dass  dre  Slteste  Gemeinde  diese  Wirkungen  als  pneumatische 
verstanden  habe.    Erst  Paulus  stellt,  was  der  gegenseitigen 
?8rderung  und  Erbauung  dient,  im  Zusammenhang  der  ErSrter- 
ung  tlber  die  Christ  lichen  Charismen  in  den  Vordergrund. 
Die  hbVnste  Geistesgabe,  die  er  kennt,  der  beste  V/eg,  den 
er  zu  zeigen  vermag  ist  der  der  Liebe,    Die  Sache  war  also 
auch  schon  vor  Paulus  da,  er  hat  ihr  erst  die  christliche 
Pr9gung  gegeben."1 

The  purpose  of  Acts  being  what  it  is  we  are  not  surprised 
that  even  in  Paul's  speeches  this  teaching  is  not  elucidat- 
ed, to  say  nothing  of  finding  these  problems  considered 
elsewhere. 

(4)  Again,  since  the  ethical  life  of  the  first  Christians 

grew  out  of  their  Jewish  religious  experiences,  and  from 

their  fellowship  with  Jesus,  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to 

emphasize  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  such  effects.^ 

"The  Jew 

to  whom  Christianity  iaade  its  appearance  was  already  reli- 
gious.   The  problem  which  it  presented  to  him  was  not  ethical, 

1.  Peine,  Theologie,  209-10, 

2.  "Auch  die  ersten  Junger  -  so  ist  die  Ansohauung  der  Acta,- 
sind  lange  Zeit  noch  zu  Lebzeiten  Jesu  glaubig  gewesen, haben 
schon  die  firscheinungen  des  Auferstandenen  hinter  sich,  als 
ihnen  erst  die  Geistesausgiessung  zu  Teil  wird." (Gunkel,7) • 
Such  having  been  the  case,  why  should  the  disciples  have 
attributed  their  faith  in  Jesus  to  the  Spirit?  They  knew 
that  however  much  their  experiences  of  the  Spirit  confirmed 
and  intensified  their  faith  in  Jesus,  that  these  experiences 
were  not  alone  the  source  of  that  faith.  They  had  begun  to 
believe  in  Jesus  when  the  "Spirit  had  not  yet  been  given." 
The  situation  was  different  with  Paul  and  later  generations 
who  had  not  known  Christ  after  the  flesh.  If  they  were  to 
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but  intellectual,  namely,  Was  Jesus  the  Messiah?"      We  have 
previously  emphasized  how  natural  it  was  for  them,  being 
Jews,  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  manifestations  as  'signs1. 
When  Paul  became  concerned  with  the  Gentile  groups  who  did 
not  have  the  Jewish  ethioal  background  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  have  interpreted  the  Spirit  less  in  terms  of  mar- 
vel and  mystery  than  in  terms  of  the  ethical  life,  in  order 
to  keep  the  church  true  to  the  example  of  Jesus.    For  after 
all,  Christians  had  been  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  to 
some  nebulous  spiritism.  v 

(5)  And  finally,  in  Acts  the  question  is  not  raised  as 
to  the  source  of  the  ethical  life.    It  is  not  traced  to  God 
or  to  Jesus  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  Spirit .    And  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  ethical  and  the  religious,  or 
the  ordinary  and  the  charismatic  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Christian  life  as  such  is  supernatural  and  is  regarded  as 
resulting  from  the  spiritual  experiences  which  came  from 
the  fresh  and  profound  impact  of  God  in  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.    "Im  Alten  Testament  ist  der  Geist  nicht  nur 

enter  into  fellowship  with  Jesus,  how  could  they  do  so 
except  "in  the  Holy  Spirit?" 

1.  Wood,  op.cit.,182. 

2.  Cf.  Wood,  209:  "The  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  miraculous  was  not  one  of  the  postulates  of  early 
Christian  thought.    It  is  certain  that  neither  Paul  nor 
any  other  Christian  of  the  first  or  second  generations 
made  his  philosophy  of  the  Spirit  on  any  such  hypothesis. 
All  the  phenomena  of  life  were  'powers  of  God,1  and  Paul 
was  too  much  of  a  Hebrew  to  distinguish  between  first 
and  second  causes." 
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eine  Quelle  der  prophetischen  Rede  und  des  Wunders.    Er  ist 

namentlich  in  den  prophetischen  Verheissungen  fur  die  End- 

zeit  sehr  viel  mehr:  er  ist  die  Quelle  der  religiOsen  Er- 

neuerung  des  Volkes,  die  zugleich  sittliohe  Erneuerung  ist; 

und  in  den  Psalmen  leitet  der  Geist  den  irommen  auf  der 

± 

'ebenen  Bahn1"  (Buchsel,  251).      And  this  is  true  for  the 
primitive  church.    It  was  through  Paulfs  mind  first  that 
the  white  light  of  primitive  Christian  experience  was  broken 
up  into  its  various  parts  which  in  turn  were  estimated  ac- 
cording to  their  value  for  the  ethico-religious  life  of  the 
communities.    But  both  he  and  they  regarded  all  this 
Christian  life  as  from  the  one  Spirit.      If  the  Spirit  is 
not  described  as  the  source  of  religious  experience  in  the 
primitive  church  it  is  because  it  is  the  Spirit  which  is 
itself  experienced.    And  it  is  the  experience  of  God  in 
Christ.3 

1.  Cf.  also  Rees,  op.cit.,78:  "It  is  not  possible  to  draw 

a  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  the  abnormal  phenomena 
of  the  Spirit  and  its  normal  operations  in  the  sphere  of 
the  moral  and  religious  life.    Prophecy  easily  merges  into 
teaching  and  evangelising,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  life  of  the  church  and  all  its  functions  are  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  a  sense  abnormal  and  supernatural." 
Also  Gunkel,  lp.9):  "Wir  dttrfen  also  nicht  sagen,  dass  die 
Wirkungen  des  Geistes  dem  Gebiete  des  sittlich-religiBsen 
gegenuber  indifferent  seien.  Es  giebt  Geistesoff enbarungen, 
welche  in  dies  Gebiet  fallen." 

2.  Cf.  Gunkel,  24: "...man  uberhaupt  nicht  sowohl  uber  den 
Geist  reflektierte,  als  vielmehr  im  Geist  lebte." 

3.  Cf.  Scott,  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  p.46:"lHhat  was  de- 
scribed as  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  what  we  may  believe 
to  have  been  due  to  something  for  which  we  have  no  better 
description,  was  the  up-rush  of  Life.    But  it  fcas  life  of 
a  new  quality,  life  which  quickened  deeper  levels  of  per- 
sonality, and  related  men  to  one  another  and  to  God  in  a 
bond  which  neither  death  nor  life  could  break.  It  was  the 
Life  which  is  Love,  the  Life  which  is  eternal."    And  this 
Eternal  Life  of  Love  was  the  life  of  God  in  Christ  through 
the  Spirit. 
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V.  Conclusions. 
'.Ye  are  now  in  a  position  to  set  forth  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the 
primitive  church  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 

1.  The  Spirit  was  experienced  not  as  an  influence  or 
fluidum  vaguely  referred  to  a  divine  source,    Nor  was  it 
regarded  simply  as  a  good  Spirit.    It  was  experienced  rath- 
er as  a  personal  "being,  using  personal  in  the  sense  of  a 
sentient,  intelligent,  self-communicating,  acting  "being. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  ex- 
ercised the  same  functions  which  God  exercised.  The 
Spirit,  in  the  language  of  another  time,  might  simply  be 
called  God.    For  it  was  essentially  God  as  active.  The 
Spirit,  then,  was  no  more  confused  with  a  vague  myster- 
ious influence  than  it  was  with  angels  or  spirits  in  gen- 
eral.   While  these  ministers  of  God  were  never  disestab- 
lished, they  were  never  confused  with  the  Spirit.  And 

the  terms,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit .  or  the  Spirit  of 
God. signify  a  unique  and  well-defined  person,  essentially 
none  other  than  God  himself. 

2.  We  should  say,  then,  that  in  Acts  as  elsewhere  in 
Jewish  literature  the  ultimate  and  primary  reference  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  theistic.     Even  when  the  Spirit  is 
used  in  reference  to  Jesus  there  is  an  underlying  refer- 
ence to  God.     Christianity  was  essentially  monotheistic. 
And  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ultimately  a 
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theocentric  experience.    The  religion  of  Jesus  was  theo- 
centric  and  the  religion  of  his  first  disciples  can  be 
called  Christocentric  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  in 
Jesus  that  they  found  the  way  to  God.     It  was  the  work 
of  Christ  to  bring  men  to  God.     "And  when  all  things 
have  been  subjected  unto  hirn,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subjected  to  him  that  did  subject  all  things 
unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."    The  gospel  preach 
ers  sought  to  subject  men  to  Jesus  that  they  might  in 
turn  be  subjected  to  God.    Yftien,  then,  in  the  primitive 
church  men  experienced  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  they  exper- 
ienced the  presence  of  the  power  of  God  in  their  lives. 

3.  A  new  factor  entered  into  the  concept  and  exper- 
ience of  the  Spirit  in  the  Jesus -experience  which  was  to 
prove  of  the  utmost  significance.    We  have  previously 
noted  that  the  experience  at  Pentecost  (the  experience 
which  we  must  regard  as  fundamental  in  any  understanding 
of  the  Spirit -phenomena  in  the  early  church)  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  and  to  have  resulted  in  a  new 
sense  of  personal  relationship  with  Jesus  the  Lord,  a 
new  sense  of  corporate  self -consciousness,  and  an  aston- 
ishingly clear  conviction  of  their  mission,    "fis  ist  der 
Eindruck  der  Person  Jesu  gewesen,  der  zuerst  wieder 
Menschen  den  Mut  gab,  die  Heilungen  und  Kraftthaten,  wie 
alles  was  er  that,  auf  die  lUlle  des  Geistes  in  ihm  zu- 
ruckzuftthren  und  zum  ersten  Male  wieder  seit  langer  Zeit 
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von  einem  Llenschen  der  Gegenwart  die  innigste  Beziehung 
zu  Gott  auszusagen.  .  •  Als  die  Junger  dann  an  sich  selbst 
die  ersten  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  erlebten,  als  sie  den 
Herm  sahen  in  seinem  pneumatischen  Dasein,  als  sie  mit 
Zungen  redeten,  prophezeiten  und  heilten,  da  war  es  wieder 
die  Gewissheit,  dass  er  den  Geist  gehabt  hatte,  welche  sie 
nicht  daran  zweifeln  liess,  dass  sie  kein  Gespenst  gesehen 
hat  ten,  welches  sie  betrtlgen  wollte,  dass  kein  sinnver- 
wirrender  Daemon  sie  in  ikstase  versetzt  hatte,  sondern 
dass  sich  nun  die  Weissagung  des  Joel  erfullte  und  der 
Hiramel  auf  Erden  da  war.    Und  wer  hatte  ihnen  ira  tiefsten 
Grunde  die  Kraft  des  Glaubens  eingeflttsst ,  der  sich  in 
den  Gei st wirkungen  offenbarte,  als  die  Jiinger  mit  dem 
feindlichen  Geisterreich  in  Zampf  kamen,  wenn  nicht 
der  mit  ihnen  gewandelt  war  am  See  und  in  der  heiligen 
Stadt?    12r  war  in  die  Htthe  gestiegen  und  gab  Geschenke 
den  Menschenkindern. "      Hence  it  is  true  as  Feine  says, 
"Dieser  Geist  kann  also  auch  als  der  Geist  Jesu  bezeich- 
net  werden.    Br  will  die  innere  Verbindung  der  Junger 
mit  Jesus,  die  durch  Jesu  Tod  unterbrochen  worden  war, 
wieder  herstellen,  er halt en,  kraftigen  und  vollenden. 

3 

And  v/e  may  say  with  MacKintosh,  "Between  the  Spirit  and 
Christ  in  the  heart  no  experimental  distinction  can  be 
made.     The  one  is  the  method  of  the  other.     That  the 

1.  Weinel,  Die  V/irkungen,  p. 30. 

2.  Religion  d.  HT,  244. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  7/ork,  374. 
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Spirit  should  have  overshadowed  the  historic  Christ  by  open- 
ing up  a  new  and  loftier  stage  of  revelation  is  a  notion 
which  the  apostolic  mind  could  not  have  formed."    The  Spirit 
of  God,  then,  was  also  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  for  Jesus  was 
the  Son  of  God.     Thus  also  argues  St.  Augustine:  "You  hear 
the  Lord  himself  declare:   'It  is  not  you  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you. 1  Likewise 
you  hear  the  Apostle  declare:   'God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son  into  your  hearts.'     Gould  there  then  be  two  Spirits, 
one  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  the  other  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son?  Certainly  not.     Just  as  there  is  only  one  Father, 
just  as  there  is  only  one  Lord  or  one  Son,  so  there  is  only 
one  Spirit,  Who  is,  consequently,  the  Spirit  of  both.   .  . 
VThy  then  should  you  refuse  to  believe  that  He  proceeds  also 
from  the  Son,  since  He  is  also  the  Spirit  of  the  Son?  If 
He  did  not  proceed  from  Him,  Jesus,  when  He  appeared  to 
His  disciples  after  His  Resurrection,  would  not  have  breath- 
ed on  them  saying:  deceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.1    YJhat,  in- 
deed, does  this  breathing  signify,  but  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds also  from  Him?"1    But  not  merely  should  it  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  fact  is  that  it  was  the 
Jesus -experience  which  rediscovered  and  revitalized  the 
concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  made  God  a  reality  again  in 

1.  In  Joan.,  tr.  xcix,6,7  in  Migne ,  Patres  Latini,xxxv,1888. 
quoted  in  Cath.  Ency. ,  J. Forget,   'Holy  Ghost,'  p. 411, vol. 
vii. 
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the  life  of  the  world.    And  the  Jesus-experience  thereby 
inevitably  became  a  God-experience.     The  person  of  Jesus 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  interpreted  apart  from  a  re- 
ference to  God,    Neither  can  God  be  satisfactorily  known 
apart  from  Jesus.    And  we  may  therefore  say  that  the 
primitive  Christian  discovery  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
was  ultimately  the  Spirit  of  God  constitutes  the  essential 
meaning  of  Christianity. 

4.    finally,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  experience  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  both  in  the  book  of  Acts  and  in  the  life 
of  the  primitive  church  meant  the  total  experience  of  God 
in  Christ  as  experienced  in  various  v/ays  in  the  life  of  the 
church.     It  cannot  mean  primarily  the  marvellous  or  the 
ecstatic.    These  are  its  most  vivid  manifestations.  It 
represents  rather  the  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ  as  ex- 
perienced in  the  primitive  Christian  life.    V/e  have  pre- 
viously sought  to  show  how  the  age  of  the  Spirit  is  re- 
presented as  an  anticipation  of  the  final  Kingdom,  as  the 
earnest  of  complete  redemption,  and  how  on  occasion,  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  appears  as  almost  identical  with  salva- 
tion.    In  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  men  discovered 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  the 
Father;  and  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  men  dis- 
covered the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    These  three  were  one  in  the  apostolic 
experience. 
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